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“China is not a there are T in the facade. 
world would do well to exploit them, where possible. . 


Vol. 95, No. 602 





, .and the outside 
. [The international com- 


munity] should: not deviate from the Jong-term goal of peaceful economic 
engagement. but. react with a large. measure of flexibility and pragmatism to 
China's response to what it sees as threats to its. regime economic security.” 


Engaging China: | i . m 
Exploiting the Fissures in the Facade. 


| JAMES SHINN 


fficials of the Pedple’s Republic of China 
() equate the political security of the govern- 

ing regime in Beijing with the national 
security of all of China. This accounts in part for 
the rigidity and neuralgic sensitivity China’s for- 
eign security policy often exhibits. Does the con- 
duct of China’s foreign economic policy exhibit a 
similar equivalence? Is the economic security of 
the governing regime in Beijing synonymous with 
the economic security of China as a nation? How 
does economic interdependence impinge on 
regime economic security in China, and what does 
this suggest for a strategy of economic engagement 
with China? 


DEFINING ECONOMIC SECURITY 

` The classic definition of economic security, 
which conflates traditional military strength with 
economic prowess, is embodied in the slogan “rich 
country, strong military,” or fu guo qiang bing in 
Chinese. Like the Meiji Japanese, China’s Qing 
dynasty patriots yearned for an economy strong 
enough to build warships to keep the Western 
(and later Japanese) imperialists at bay. 


JAMES SHINN is the senior fellow for Asia at the Council on For- 

eign Relations. He is the director of the councils multiyear Asia 

Project and the editor of Weaving the Net: Conditional 

Engagement with China (New York: Council on Foreign Rela- 

tions Press, 1996). The views presented here are those of the 
5 i 


Viewing GNP as a proxy for national power is an 
economic security definition of more recent vin- 
tage. This view is a form of raw neomercantilism, 
a zero-sum game in which economic security is 
measured by a sustained balance of payments sur- 
plus and by foreign currency reserves piling up in 
the Bank of China. This narrow view of economic 
interdependence is being erased as more 
economists rise within the Chinese nomenklatura, 
but it is still a common mindset of ruling Commu- 
nist Party elders. 

China's economic security has also been defined 
as freedom from dependence on external 
resources, such as energy and food. China is shift- 
ing from being a net exporter of petroleum to a net 
importer, and will require imports of almost 1.2 
million barrels of oil per day by the year 2000. But 
there is no obvious way to purchase resource secu- 
rity with military forces. For example, the People’s 


, Liberation Army (PLA) could seize the islands of 


the South China Sea, but then China would be 
unable to tap their petroleum resources without 
the capital and technology of the oil majors. 
Another definition of economic security is the 
degree to which the domestic economy is insu- 
lated from external macroeconomic forces. All 
national economic authorities wish they had the 
latitude to pursue their own macro targets in isola- 
tion from international arbitrageurs and footloose 
international investors. But the Beijing govern- 
ment is acutely aware of China’s dependence on 


d 
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exports and inflows of foreign capital to sustain 
the current growth rates of 10 percent per year, 
and absorb China’s huge labor force. 

For China, all four definitions of economic 
security have been overtaken by interdependence. 
The benefits of China’s integration with the world 
trading and financial systems have effectively off- 
set the appeal of pursuing any of these more tradi- 
tional definitions of economic security. Yet some 
aspects of interdependence do pose a stubborn 
threat to the security of the governing regime in 
Beijing, which is acutely aware of what could be 
termed its own regime economic security. 

‘What do I mean by “regime”? For the purposes 
of this argument, it is equivalent to the “selec- 
torate.” Goined by political scientist Susan Shirk, 
the selectorate is based on “a term adopted from 
British parliamentary politics to define the group 
within a political party that has effective power to 
choose leaders.”! The selectorate in the People’s 
Republic of China is composed of three major ele- 
ments: the roughly 300 members of the Central 
Committee, several dozen Communist Party 
elders, and the top officers of the PLA. 

As with most governments, the prime goal of 
the regime in Beijing is to hold on to the reins of 
power. The regime’s central problem is how to run 
a closed political system in concert with an open 
economy while ensuring that there is no spillover 
effect from the open economy in the direction of 
political pluralism, which would challenge the 
regime’s monopoly of political power. 

The regime’s apprehension of economic security 
is the mirror image of a constructive engagement 
strategy for dealing with China. Constructive 
engagement is predicated on the assumption that 
spillover effects from economic interdependence 
will moderate and then modify the Beijing regime. 
The authorities in Beijing are justifiably haunted 
by such a devolution of power, since it would 
almost certainly invoke a challenge to their posi- 
tion, such as another Tiananmen, or resistance to 
the state that includes demonstrations by students, 
workers, the urban middle class, or—the most 
threatening case—splinter groups of the PLA or 
other state security organs. 

How do we distinguish economic threats to the 
security of the regime from purely political threats 
to it? The former include events that diminish the 
economic well-being of key regime constituencies, 


1Susan Shirk, The Political Logic of Economic Reform in 
China (Berkeley. University of California Press, 1993), p. 71. 


such as state-owned enterprises or business inter- 
ests of the PLA. Political threats include the cre- 
ation of alternative centers of political power, such 
as the challenge posed by the National People’s 
Congress (NPC), the application of the rule of law 
to the party in the courts, or separatist agitation in 
Tibet or Xinjiang province. 


THREATS TO REGIME SECURITY 

What aspects of economic interdependence 
threaten regime security in China? In Weaving the 
Net: Conditional Engagement with China, I examine 
four moderating factors arising from China’s dra- 
matically expanding economic interdependence. 
These moderating factors include the tyranny of 
markets, corrosive capitalism, decentralization, 
and changing elite stakes. 

The tyranny of markets stems from the Chinese 
economy's growing dependence on world markets 
for essential inputs for sustained growth, including 
energy, food grains, capital, and technology, all of 
which impose a price for belligerent behavior by 
the Chinese government. Corrosive capitalism fol- 
lows from the spread within China of international 
liberal practices such as the rule of law, standard- 
ized public financial disclosure, and managerial 
accountability. Decentralization encompasses fis- 
cal reform and privatization of the media that 
result in a loss of control by the central govern- 


. ment. Changing elite stakes include the expanding 


personal and professional investment of key 
regime constituencies in economic integration, 
including the pLa’s expanding business empire. 

How will these four moderating factors under- 
mine regime economic security in China, and how 
will the regime resist this process? 

The tyranny of markets poses little risk to 
regime security in China. The international com- 
modity markets are quite comfortable dealing with 
authoritarian regimes, and although financial mar- 
kets take a longer term and more probing interest 
in the internal politics of debtor states, creditwor- 
thiness is far more important than internal politi- 
cal behavior. For example, China’s premium on 
long-term sovereign debt (measured in terms of its 
pricing over United States Treasury debt of compa- 
rable maturity) while higher than that of a small 
democratic state such as Malaysia, is still less than 
100 basis points, or 1 percent. There is some evi- 
dence that this risk premium widens in response 
to external tensions between China and its trading 
partners, but not necessarily in response to inter- 
nal political tensions or repression—at least not 


— 


unless that internal repression is particularly 
bloody and is featured on CNN. 

Ironically, quasi-public financial institutions 
such as the World Bank and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank (ADB) are also relatively unconcerned 
with China's internal political behavior. Aside from 
a brief hiatus after Tiananmen, the World Bank has 
rapidly expanded its lending activities to China, 
and the country is currently the bank's largest sin- 
gle borrower ($13.5 billion as of May 1996). 

Beijing has been increasingly assertive in nego- 
tiating the terms and conditions of these conces- 
sional loans. For example, in its lending practices 
to China the World Bank has shown far more con- 
cern for the environment than for political plural- 
ism or the rule of law. The ADB is equally 
accommodating. Its five long-term strategic devel- 
opment objectives are “promoting economic 
growth, reducing poverty, supporting human 
development (including population planning), 
improving the status of women, and 
protecting the environment”—but 
nothing about political pluralism. With 
$5.3 billion in loans as of December 
1995, the People’s Republic is the ADB's 
largest current borrower and third- 
largest cumulative borrower. 

Regime economic security suggests 
that the Chinese Ministry of Finance 
will continue to exercise close control 
over concessional loans, and will strive 
to keep such loans free of conditions on 
domestic political change or economic 
reform when it threatens regime security interests. 


CAPITALISM’S CORROSIVE EFFECTS 

An equally important source of capital and tech- 
nology for China is foreign direct investment. But 
from a regime security standpoint, FDI is a trans- 
mission belt of both the tyranny of markets and, 
more insidiously, the second moderating factor, 
corrosive capitalism. Once established inside 
China, foreign-invested firms can pose a competi- 
tive threat to state-owned enterprises; they can 
also spread unwelcome liberal practices such as 
organized labor unions and the rule of law. 

For example, the state-owned enterprises prob- 
lem reflects a collision between regime economic 
security and the imperatives of economic reform. 
The collapse of state-owned firms would pose a 
huge risk to the Beijing government. Millions of 
cashiered workers would spill into the streets of 

Beijing and other key urban areas. Collapse would 
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also shock the already weak state banking sector 
because of its huge lending exposure to the state 
firms. And it would devastate the industrial supply 
base of the PLA. Yet state-owned enterprise losses 
already account for about 5 percent of cpp, which 
represents a staggering drain on China’s economy. 

Regime economic security suggests that govern- 
ment authorities will resist economic interdepen- 
dence when it undermines state-owned 
enterprises. A good example is China’s embryonic 
industrial structure policy, allegedly formulated to 
promote pillar industries such as autos, electron- 
ics, and pharmaceuticals. This policy tightly 
restricts FDI in pillar industries; it also includes 
coerced technology transfer from foreign firms (as 
a condition for FDI and trade licenses), and a host 
of restrictive nontariff barriers. These protectionist 
tactics violate World Trade Organization (wTo) 
rules, as well as Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development investment principles. 

Regime economic security also pre- 
dicts that the government will stiffen 
resistance to other liberal practices by 
foreign investors. For example, organiz- 
ing independent labor unions outside 
the state-controlled All-China Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions will remain anath- 
ema to the state authorities. 


AND IF THE CENTER CANNOT HOLD? 

The third moderating factor, decen- 
tralization, which includes tax reform, 
privatization, and the free flow of infor- 
mation, would also undermine regime economic 
security. 

Despite periodic so-called tax reforms—earnestly 
supported by the AbB—China’s reformed tax system 
is no more objectively codified than the old tax sys- 
tem. The reforms have not brought more codifica- 
tion, transparency, recourse, or rule of law. 
Enormous latitude is still granted to government 
authorities to assess and collect a complex web of 
different taxes on the basis of negotiation, with a 
heavy input of guanxi, entertainment, back-scratch- 
ing, and garden-variety corruption. This latitude 
increases with the level of authority, thus providing 
the government (and the Communist Party) with 
an intricate lever of power on a national scale. 

The free flow of information presents a sharp 
dilemma to the Chinese government. It is hard to 
sustain a modern industrial economy without the 
open exchange of information; yet a truly free 
media could allow a local political spark to ignite 
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a national conflagration. The government has dealt 
with this problem by fighting a rear guard censor- 
ship campaign. 

This campaign consists of self-censorship in the 
print media—enforced by the periodic prosecution 
of reporters for crossing the line—and direct cen- 
sorship of the broadcast media, which are easier to 
monitor. Strong-arming StarTV to drop the British 
Broadcasting Corporation from its satellite trans- 
missions into China is one example; Asia-Pacific 
Telecommunity Satellite (owned by several Chinese 
ministries) will go one step further by actually con- 
trolling the satellite transmission. 

The computer-networking medium of the Inter- 
net and online services provides yet a third decen- 
tralization problem for the authorities, one that is 
less dangerous (at least today) because of a narrow 
audience, but somewhat more difficult either to 
monitor or censor. Regime economic security pre- 
dicts Chinese experiments with network firewalls 
or other monitoring technologies for the Internet, 
and more heavy-handed interventions, such as the 
recent attempt by the Xinhua News Agency to 
monopolize inbound financial data services. 

Oddly enough, regime economic security should 
encourage Beijing to strictly enforce intellectual 
property rights (IPR) agreements such as the wro 
Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Property and 
the IPR agreement with the United States. These 
agreements would restrict the free circulation of 
many foreign materials and would improve the 
state's surveillance of publishing and media houses. 
Unfortunately, PR enforcement collides at the local 
level with graft, local party interests, and the cash 
flow of some PLA units, thus rendering the IPR issue 
extremely painful for the regime in Beijing. 

Regime security also creates an incentive for the 
Chinese government to regularize its tariff and cus- 
toms procedures as required by the wro. Such reg- 
ularized procedures, combined with more 
sophisticated scanning technologies and data-pro- 
cessing systems, would assist the Chinese govern- 
ment in intercepting shipments of subversive 
materials. Widespread smuggling of everything 
from automobiles to narcotics suggests that China 
has lost control over parts of its borders. Regime 
economic security predicts that this is likely to 
change; China will establish stricter incoming cus- 
toms and immigration controls even if it slows 
down international commerce. 


PROTECTING WHO GETS WHAT 
The fourth moderating factor, changing elite 
stakes, presents the Chinese government with the 


most ambiguous trade-off between sustained eco- 
nomic growth and regime security. For example, 
the growing number of party members with tech- 
nocratic backgrounds in the Central Committee 
and other party organs is changing the composi- 
tion of the governing regime. But this technocratic 
metamorphosis is not necessarily making the 
regime any more accountable to outside parties 
beyond the selectorate or to the Chinese people. 

Another example: the “princelings,” or taizi, the 
offspring of Beijing leaders who are intimately 
involved with China’s international trade, are more 
closely identified with continuing the regime’s 
monopoly of power than with economic progress. 
Many taizi have little enthusiasm for expanding 
liberal trading practices, a transition to political 
pluralism, or public accountability. 

Moreover, the influence peddling of the taizi 
and millions of other party members is the well- 
spring of pervasive official corruption in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic. Corruption is a glue that binds the 
interests of the members of the regime, but it is 
also a major threat to the legitimacy of the regime 
and thus to regime security. But regime economic 
security predicts no real progress in stamping out 
corruption in China, simply because the three ele- 
ments that would solve the problem—the rule of 
law, political accountability, and a free press— 
directly challenge the security of the regime. As a 
result, the party’s periodic anticorruption cam- 
paigns will remain a tool of factional infighting. 

The growing business interests of the PLA, 
another important element in the changing stakes 
of the elite, pose a similar tough choice for the 
regime. The party’s control of the military is partly 
based on controlling the military budget. Indepen- 
dent income from PLA businesses tends to under- 
mine this party check as well as corrode the 
operational efficiency and integrity of the officer 
corps. However, the PLA is playing a key role in the 
power transition from Deng Xiaoping (a military 
man) to President Jiang Zemin (a party man), and 
Jiang cannot afford to displease the generals. More- 
over, in the future the party will have to call on the 
PLA, as well as the People’s Armed Police, to sup- 
press popular dissent. 

Regime economic security dictates that the 
commercial interests of pLa-affiliated businesses 
will take priority over economic efficiency and 
normal commercial interests. For example, wro 
principles of public procurement and transparency 
conflict with the business practices of pLA-affiliated 
enterprises in civil engineering, transportation, 
and telecommunications; these principles will 
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likely get short shrift by the regime when eco- 
nomic integration looms. 

In sum, regime economic security predicts that 
the central government will broadly resist the 
domestic impact of interdependence. The cumu- 
lative effect of this resistance may explain the gen- 
eral slowdown in the speed ‘of China's integration 
with the world trading and financial systems— 
what Margaret Pearson describes as a “plateau.” 
She suggests that “China views the process of 
integration through a model [under the terms of 
which] it is practical and optimal for China to 
control carefully the process and depth of the 
country’s integration. Full integration is only one 
outcome, and for a country with the degree of 
leverage China has [particularly with its large 
domestic market], it may only be possible to inte- 
grate in ways that suit the beliefs of the dominant 
leadership.” 

Given this plateau in the rate of integration, 
what sort of policies does China’s regime eco- 
nomic security suggest for Japan, South Korea, 
and the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), as well as Europe and the United States, 
in their long-term strategy toward China? 

The first element of any policy is a clear real- 
ization of the consequences of the failure of eco- 
nomic engagement of China, and for realistic 
expectations about the rate of change that may 
result from economic engagement. The goal of 
economic engagement ıs not necessarily Western- 
or Asian-style democracy, but rather political 
moderation and a modicum of pluralism. 

For example, if the central government were to 
collapse and not be replaced by another effective 
civil authority, then any security threat posed by 
China would be replaced by terrible costs in 
human suffering: floods of refugees, famine, dis- 
ease, crime, drug trafficking, environmental disas- 
ter, and international terrorism. The peaceful 
devolution of power is a tricky process, and the 
mechanisms by which economic integration is 
supposed to bring about political moderation are 
not well understood: some of the consequences of 
economic integration can actually undermine sta- 
bility, and the positive consequences of economic 
engagement appear to take a long time. 

Despite this note of caution, it is very much in 
the interest of the pluralist countries of Asia, North 
America, and Europe to persistently counter Bei- 
jing’s resistance to the threats posed by interde- 
pendence to regime economic security. If China is 
permitted to merely pick and choose which 
aspects of integration it finds palatable, and to 
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resist those that push in the direction of modera- 
tion and pluralism, then the time scale required by 
economic engagement will stretch toward infinity. 

Both bilateral and multilateral negotiations 
with China should be used to selectively advance 
the very practices that threaten the regime, 
including the rule of law, transparency, the free 
flow of information, a regularized taxation system, 
independent labor unions, a reasonable degree of 
rectitude on the part of public officials, and a level 
playing field for all enterprises, including state- 
owned and pL4-affiliated firms. This also includes 
a key role for the World Bank and the ADB in 
advancing liberal practices and political pluralism 
as a condition for sustained lending activity to 
China. 

In general, the North Americans and the Euro- 
peans appear more willing to advance liberal prac- 
tices in China than the Asian states. American 
officials are increasingly suspicious of the depth of 
the Chinese government’s commitment to the free 
trade principles of the wro, and are taking a 
tougher line on the conditions of China’s entry 
into the wro—a line that is being supported by 
the European Union as well. Asian authorities— 
including Japan, South Korea, and ASEAN—have 
been publicly circumspect about China and the 
WTO. This reluctarice to help “bell the Chinese 
cat” is due, among other things, to Asian success 
at industrial structure policy, widespread mercan- 
tilist practices in the region, unpleasant experi- 
ences at the hands of the United States trade 
representative, and a general distaste for Western 
hectoring of the Chinese. 

But China is not a monolith; there are fissures 
in the facade of regime economic security and the 
outside world would do well to exploit them 
where possible. The desire to stifle the free flow of 
information may collide with the investment of 
pLA-affiliated enterprises in telecommunications. 
Rich provinces, which have influential members 
on the Central Committee, may support the rule 
of law if it can keep their assets from being expro- 
priated by a revenue-hungry Ministry of Finance 
in Beijing. Taizi equity interests in importing firms 
may help resist arbitrary taxation or tariffs. A 
state-owned enterprise may embrace the wro if a 
joint-venture partner or foreign export market is 
its only path to survival. All this suggests that out- 
side actors should not deviate from the long-term 
goal of peaceful economic engagement but react 
with a large measure of flexibility and pragmatism 
to China’s response to what it sees as threats to its 
regime economic security. a 
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The Leader in the Shadows: 
A View of Deng Xiaoping 


LUCIAN W. PYE 


erhaps never in human history has an estab- 

lished society gone through such a total 

transformation—without a war, violent rev- 
olution, or economic collapse—as did China with 
the ending of Mao Zedong’s reign and the emer- 
gence of Deng Xiaoping as paramount ruler. The 
leitmotiv of Mao’s China was orthodoxy, confor- 
mity, and isolation; a whole people walking in 
lockstep, seemingly with only one voice, repeating 
one mindless slogan after another. All Chinese 
appeared to be united in a state of egalitarian 
autarky. To have read one newspaper was to have 
read them all; to have heard one official’s briefing 
was to have heard them all. 

In amazing contrast, Deng’s China was a con- 
geries of elements, not an integrated system at all. 
Regional differences suddenly surfaced. Some 
urban centers vibrated to the currents of interna- 
tional commerce, its youth in tune with the latest 
foreign fashions, while the great rural masses 
reestablished bonds with their ancient folk cultures; 
and nearly everybody rejoiced over the ending of 
Maoist orthodoxy and politics by mass campaigns. 
Above all, economics and politics seemed to adhere 
to different rules, so that there was openness here, 
controls there. All the different voices saying differ- 
ent things made it hard to hear any one authority 
giving vision and guidance. As the people scram- 
bled to look after their private selves, corruption 
seeped in, and while the government did not seem 
really to expect people to obey all its orders, it also 
acted erratically, sometimes cruelly. 


LUCIAN W. PYE is a professor of political science at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology This article is excerpted with 
permission from “An Introductory Profile: Deng Xiaoping and 
China’ Political Culture,” The China Quarterly, September 
_ 1993. Copyright ©The China Quarterly. 


Politics in Mao Zedong’s China was theater, and 
there was constant drama, albeit in a tiresome Chi- 
nese style. The chairman was a master manipula- 
tor of public sentiments. Political life was an 
incessant stirring of emotions, as the whole society 


_ careened first in one direction and then another. 


But in the implementation of public policy, Mao’s 
record was unimpressive, except for the 


- appallingly cruel treatment of people. No other 


Chinese ruler matched him in the number of peo- 
ple killed, banished from their homes to rural 
exile, imprisoned in the gulags and in the caste- 
like categories of class identities, and starved in 
policy-produced famines. 

In modern times the Chinese have proclaimed 
one “revolution” after another, but with only mod- 
est actual progress or change; with the more hum- 
ble label of “reform,” Deng’s rule brought a real 
revolution. Yet in Deng’s China there was no visi- 
ble leader, no conductor, indeed no orchestra. 
Everyone of course knew the name of the 
paramount leader, but he rarely made a public 
appearance. State policy was, however, extraordi- 
narily beneficial to the Chinese people. China 
experienced genuine economic progress: living 
standards dramatically improved, people became 
freer to move about and attempt to better them- 
selves, and instead of hearing only empty promises 
they could begin to see substantive advances in 
their lives. China at last began to take on some of 
the appearances of a modern society, albeit a less 
developed one. 


THE MAGICIAN. . . 

The changes seemed nearly miraculous, and it 
is therefore understandable to ask how far Deng 
Xiaoping should personally be credited. It must be 
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acknowledged at the outset that it is far from easy 
to arrive at firm answers about Deng’s eventual sta- 
tus, especially because he chose to operate in quiet 
ways often out of the public eye. Deng was like the 
Chinese magician who, in his unassuming manner 
and dress, is no different from his audience and 
whose prattle suggests that he is as surprised as 
the audience at the wonders taking place—not at 
all like the Western magician who is as much the 
center of attention as the feats he performs. The 
extraordinary and dramatic changes in China 
would seem to have called for a larger-than-life 
charismatic leader-magician who could project his 
persona to captivate the imagination of a whole 
population. Yet Deng 
rarely appeared in 
public and almost 
never used the mass 
media personally. 

There was some- 
thing strange, almost 
unnatural, in Deng’s 
approach to television. 
First he brought it to 
China so that more 
than 560 million peo- 
ple could watch it 
every day. But then, 
during the years he 
controlled the state's 
propaganda apparatus 
and had an urgent 
agenda for change, he 
unaccountably 
shunned using what is 
manifestly the most 
powerful technology 
yet invented for mobi- 
lizing public opinion. 
Imagine what a 
Gandhi, a Nehru, a Nkrumah, or any other modern 
national leader trying to educate his public would 
have done if he had the reach of China Central 
Television available. Western political consultants 
would have advised Deng to exploit vigorously his 
access to television to get across his message of 
change. 

The potential payoffs from television that Deng 
had earlier denied himself were dramatically 
demonstrated in January 1992, when he was per- 
suaded by his mishu, or faithful secretary, Wang 
Ruilin, and his two daughters, Deng Nan and Deng 
Rong, to make a trip to southern China during 
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which he briefly appeared on television. The act 
electrified the entire country, suggesting to the Chi- 
nese that politics had again been turned around, 
and the way was opened for the publication of a 
spate of articles praising more economic liberation 
and reform. It seems undeniable that at any time in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s Deng could have 
severely set back his political opponents by openly 
attacking them with the novel power of television, 
but he never made such a public move. If he truly 
wanted to overwhelm the so-called “hard-liners,” 
his leftist enemies, and open the way to uninter- 
rupted reforms, why had he not years before 
mounted a concerted campaign in the new elec- 
tronic medium, there- 
by mobilizing the 
Chinese people who 
were craving progress? 
The reason is sim- 
- ple: Deng was behav- 
ing like a conventional 
Chinese political lead- 
er. This apparent self- 
denial was only 
peculiar from a West- 
ern point of view. 
What Deng did was 
totally normal accord- 
ing to standard Chi- 
nese practices. The 
great leaders of tradi- 
tional China were all 
supposed to have 
unassuming manners 
and private virtues, 
and none of the ora- 
torical skills or the 
heroic posturing of 
Western leaders. 
China does not have 
the finger-pointing, sword-waving, horseback-rid- 
ing statues that can be found throughout parks in 
Western cities. Deng’s quiet approach to leadership 
conformed to important norms in traditional Chi- 
nese political culture, a political culture that was 
shaped by the role model of mandarin-bureaucrats 
and semidivine, superman emperors, leaders who 
operated out of sight, secretly, behind the scenes. 
To understand Deng’s accomplishments in the 
context of Chinese culture it is necessary to start 
with a paradox: although Deng Xiaoping was the 
paramount leader during what has been China’s 
most revolutionary period of change, his style of 
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leadership was more traditional than that of other 
recent Chinese national leaders. Deng’s behind- 
the-scenes leadership and his nonuse of television 
were indeed extraordinary examples of the 
supremacy of culture over structure and rational- 
ity in responding to new technologies. 

. In all cultures the mystique of authority rests on 
the illusion that rightful leaders are somehow dif- 
ferent from the mass of people. The magic of 
authority resides in the mind of a public eager to 
show deference to its leaders. With cunning wis- 
` dom, the world of Chinese officialdom long oper- 
ated on the principle that the best way to exploit 
such fantasies of omnipotence was to keep top 
leaders largely out of sight. 

The Chinese logic that, the greater the leader 
the more invisible the personage, contributed deci- 
sively to the total failure of the Chinese to develop 
the arts of oral persuasion as nurtured and 
admired first in Athens and Rome and then in par- 
liaments and congresses. Modern Chinese national 
leaders risked diminishing their aura of greatness 
by speaking publicly, an activity generally left to 
lesser figures who could not hope to raise their 
prestige by engaging in the shrill shouting and 
barking that passes for oratory in China. 

Deng’s refusal to mount the political stage and 
exploit the manifest powers of modern mass media 
technologies thus conformed to a long-standing 
Chinese tradition. But it was not just the Chinese 
people who assumed that they knew all that was 
necessary to fathom Deng’s goals, values, and 
political methods. China-watchers in the West also 
claimed to understand this nonpublic man. Deng’s 
image as a superman was most vivid for those who 
were the most removed from the realities of his 
rule. Like Gorbachev's, Deng’s popularity was 
greater with Westerners than with his own people. 
Time magazine twice chose Deng as 1ts Man of the 
Year even though the magazine's editors could pro- 
vide no empirical evidence that he had actually 
caused what they found good in China at the time, 
or that he believed what they thought he believed. 


...AND INVISIBLE PUPPETEER 

Since Deng Xiaoping did not operate as a public 
figure, people had to assume that his greatness lay 
in his ability to manipulate events from behind the 
scene, much like a puppeteer. But how did he do it? 

Seeing the man in person provides no clues. He 
enters the room at the slow, unanimated pace at 
which great authority is expected to move in China, 
the exact opposite of the vigorous American politi- 


cian or executive. He is surrounded by his assis- 
tants, all of whom seem a head taller. It is said that 
he is five feet tall, but that is surely an exaggeration. 
He awkwardly greets his guests; his handshake is 
limp, without life, almost as though the nicotine 
stains had taken all the strength from his fingers. As 
he settles into an overstuffed chair his sandaled feet 
barely touch the floor, and indeed hang free every 
time he leans forward to use the spittoon. His 
provincial Chinese haircut brings out the contours 
of his skull to make his head seem even bigger than 
it is, an impression that is exaggerated because he 
appears to be almost without a neck. 

He doesn’t bother to communicate any emotion. 
Even when he throws back his head for a ritual- 
ized, cackled laugh there is no sign of real feelings. 
As a host he makes a feeble pass at being jovial, 
but he is not warm; indeed, he seems oblivious to 
the uses of charm. When he speaks of enemies, 
such as the Soviet Union or the Gang of Four, it is 
without animus but straightforward and low key. 
He is known to rattle off statistics in the manner of 
Chinese cadres who strive to suggest by extreme 
precision that they are in command, or at least that 
they have good memories. He has an atrocious 
Sichuan accent that makes his words slur together 
in a gargle. Like Mao, who in his old age became 
unintelligible to all but his faithful interpreters, 
Deng in his last years usually has his aides at 
hand—primarily his daughter—to make his utter- 
ances into intelligible communications. 

To the observer he reveals not a hint as to how 
he was able to manipulate people and lead a huge 
nation. There are few signs of liveliness of mind, of 
wit or humor, and no sustained, systematic pursuit 
of ideas; only cryptic remarks, shorthand indica- 
tions of opinions, or dogmatic assertions of policy. 

People come away from meeting Deng Xiaoping 
with different reactions. Not surprisingly, many are 
convinced that they have discovered that what they 
wish for China is also what Deng wants. For some, 
however, the most lingering impression is the 
absence of any signs of affect, no hints as to his 
understanding of how emotions work. What he has 
to say is straightforward enough, but there is no 
attempt to reach out and win over others by the 
bonding powers of sentiment. Equally, there is no 
attempt to awe his audience, or to capture its imag- 
ination. One could call his approach businesslike; it 
is, however, not surprising that former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger, who was peculiarly sensitive 
to the workings of personal chemistry in diplomacy, 
concluded that Deng was a “nasty little man.” 


Deng did not physically communicate the secret 
of his greatness because the mystique of what was 
special about him could not be seen. But by doing 
almost nothing to cultivate his public image or 
persona, Deng went well beyond the traditional 
avoidance of public posturing by Chinese leaders. 
It was not that he discouraged any suggestion of a 
cult of personality; he actually seemed to work at 
creating his anonymity. He rarely attended any of 
the grand international meetings where he could 
have rubbed shoulders with other world leaders. 
In contrast to Mao, Deng managed China’s foreign 
affairs with a less personalized form of diplomacy. 

Within the sphere of China’s leadership, he 
could easily have been the prime minister or party 
chairman after the removal of Hua Guofeng from 
those posts, yet he chose to be merely a deputy 
prime minister, a designation that created awk- 
ward protocol problems for the world of diplo- 
macy, precisely because everyone knew that he was 
in fact the supreme leader. And eventually, pre- 
sumably to gain even greater power, he abandoned 
all posts and offices to be just a common citizen 
who also happened to be China’s paramount 
leader. As such he must have been the most pow- 
erful private person in all of Chinese history. But 
any formal office would have limited his powers. 
People were thus free to imagine him as being 
truly omnipotent, far more in command than if his 
powers were only those assigned to a particular 
person or job. 

By not having a formal rank and office, Deng 
also was able to avoid accountability. With no 
assigned post and no set responsibilities, risk tak- 
ing became possible. This puppeteer was truly 
invisible, for he did not appear to have his hands 
on any recognizable levers of power, and was hap- 
pily freed from all the customary standards for eval- 
uating performance. How could one criticize 
someone who was an elderly private citizen, who 
played bridge with his cronies twice a week, went 
swimming regularly, happily chain smoked, and 
played with his grandchildren every day? But in the 
end accountability could not be entirely avoided, 
and when things did go wrong, such as the Tianan- 
men massacre, for example, Deng became the tar- 
get of diffuse and equally unbounded blame from 
both foreigners and Chinese. 


CLIMBING THE GREASY POLE 

To understand how this seemingly ordinary and 
unassuming man could have so dramatically 
changed the lives of nearly one and a quarter bil- 
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lion people, it is helpful to begin by asking how he 
became paramount leader in the first place. He was 
neither popularly chosen nor legally designated. 
Instead, several factors in Chinese political culture 
helped produce a vague and indeterminate process 
that without much turmoil yielded the unarticu- 
lated consensus that Deng Xiaoping should be 
China's supreme decisionmaker after Mao. 

Deng’s elevation was furthered by the extraordi- 
nary and instinctive deference the Chinese give to 
old age and seniority, a propensity underlying the 
Chinese tendency to have a semipermanent geron- 
tocracy. By merely being one of the Communist 
Party elders, a Long March veteran, a colleague of 
Mao Zedong, Zhou Enlai, and all the other heroes 
of the party, Deng was enveloped by the aura of 
unchallengable authority and thus automatically 
anointed a leader. 

The authority of age reinforced the Chinese 
manner of not distinguishing between status and 
power. People with high status are simply power- 
ful figures, regardless of their formal positions or 
offices. Therefore Deng’s status as the senior Great 
One meant that his views and preferences had to 
be respected over the views of those who merely 
had official positions; and the power inherent in 
status ensured that there could be no real retire- 
ment for those who were known to be important. 

In speculating about Deng Xiaoping’s ultimate 
place in Chinese history one needs to keep in 
mind that Chinese respect for age is, in a peculiar 
way, countered by a powerful cultural propensity 
to give only lip-service respect to the dead while 
easily ignoring their last wishes, if those happen to 
be inconvenient. A culture without a strong legal 
tradition has no way of enforcing the last wills of 
the deceased, and in China it was enough merely 
to show ritual respect to the spirit of the dead. 
Furthermore, the Chinese rule is, “Speak no ill of 
the elders—until after they die.” 

The treatment of Mao confirmed this rule. He 
was totally above criticism until his death, and 
then it became commonplace to fault him, espe- 
cially for his last years when he was, ironically, the 
elder beyond criticism. With few exceptions, Chi- 
nese heroes honored in life are seen after death to 
be flawed men with feet of clay. In other cultures 
time seems to work to enlarge the reputation of 
deceased heroes, but in China the popular images 
of Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek, and Mao Zedong 
have all shrunk with time. This helps to explain 
the Chinese paradox of having living leaders who 
are larger than life but of not having an established 
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pantheon of great heroes. (Deng will almost cer- 
tainly be criticized after his death since he had few 
endearing qualities.) 

Deng’s rise to power was facilitated by the situ- 
ation in China after Mao’s death. He benefited 
from the two most profound but paradoxical lega- 
cies of the Cultural Revolution. That decade of 
horror shattered whatever illusions the Chinese 
had about the potency of ideology; above all, it left 
them profoundly cynical about Marxism. Yet it 
also taught the Chinese that the dangers of anar- 
chy were very real and intensified their deeply held 
cultural fears of luan, or disorder. As a conse- 
quence, they wanted an end to ideological politics 
but they also remained fearful of unpredictable 
change and hence sympathetic to heavy-handed 
authoritarianism, even to the point of tolerating 
and rationalizing the need for repression. This dis- 
tinctive combination of attitudes provided the 
basis for legitimacy for the Deng era. The Chinese 
people had clearly had enough of grand 
collective visions and were ready to focus 
on private concerns, but at the same time 





bled words, “With you in charge, I’m at ease.” 
Then it was equally easy to purge others such as 
Wang Dongxing, the head of Mao’s bodyguards, 
Wu De, the mayor of Beijing, and anyone else 
tainted with bad memories from the Mao era. 

The Chinese public welcomed Deng’s busi- 
nesslike style of speaking whatever was on his 
mind. After Mao’s hyperbole and the decades of 
Aesopian language on the part of all Chinese lead- 
ers, it was as though a window had been opened to 
let in fresh air when Deng spoke out. He did not 
seem to have a hidden agenda, and he was not try- 
ing to be clever. At last there seemed to be a degree 
of honesty and down-to-earth common sense in 
China’s political language. But over time, as Deng 
settled in as paramount ruler, his language did 
revert occasionally to the old Communist mode. 
He began to make preposterous boasts about Chi- 
nese socialism surpassing the advanced industrial 
countries while slipping more and more into cryp- 
tic slogans for guiding the country’s busi- 
ness. (After the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, Chinese officials had to try to 


they wanted political stability and public Secretary Of make sense out of Deng’s dictum that 

order. For the authorities this meant they State Henry “One cold war is over, two new ones 

needed to keep their own power struggles Kissinger. . . have started.”) 

muted, but it also gave them justification As the reforms began to take shape 

ache ae concluded 

to use force to repress political dissent. under his formal guidance, Deng seemed 
Deng caught the Chinese public’ imagi- that Deng was to be operating without a set plan or a 

nation by becoming leader at a time when a “nasty little complete vision of what he wanted for 

all Chinese wanted to rid themselves of the man.” China. Rather, he was primarily respond- 


memories of the Cultural Revolution. 
Nobody associated with the horrors of that 

awful period of Chinese history could have effec- 
tively ruled the country. Once Deng, who had been 
a prime target in the Cultural Revolution and sent 
into exile, was rehabilitated and back in Beijing, he 
was universally seen as an innocent and victimized 
comrade, and thus a deserving hero who was also 
remembered as a leader during the “good years” 
before the “lost decade.” His son Pufang had been 
permanently crippled by the Red Guards when he 
was thrown from a fourth floor window at Beijing 
University. Deng’s younger brother committed sui- 
cide for being related to the “Number Two Capital- 
ist Roader.” 

With revulsion over the Cultural Revolution 
dominating public sentiments, it did not take 
much skill for Deng to push aside those who were 
close to Mao when the chairman plunged the 
country into disaster. Deng could go about quietly 
removing, first, the hapless Hua Guofeng, whose 
claim to leadership rested solely on Mao’s mum- 





ing to the universal desire of the Chinese 
people to escape from the stifling effects 
of Mao’s rule. All Deng had to do was to revive one 
of Mao’s epigrams, “Seek truth from facts,” and 
add his own, “Practice is the sole criterion of 
truth,” to be seen as heralding a new day for 
China. The Chinese had had enough of impossible 
dreams, and as they came out of their times of folly 
they were jolted into an awareness that China was 
not leading the world into the wonders of commu- 
nism but rather stumbling far behind not only the 
West but all its Asian neighbors. 


AUTHORITARIANISM TEMPERED WITH ANARCHY 
Deng thus became the symbol of the times at a 
moment in history when China had to break out 
of its isolation, abandon its absurd ideological 
rhetoric, and let in a little common sense. While 
this process was taking place, Deng benefited from 
the Chinese mystique about leadership. Following 
the imperial tradition, the Chinese assume that 
there is always a superior figure responsible in a 


vague way for whatever is happening in the coun- 
try, and even in nature. The emperor figure is ritu- 
alistically bound to the country’s fate, but not in 
the precise and indelible way greatness is estab- 
lished in Western cultures. The Chinese measure 
of greatness 1s limited almost entirely to private 
virtues, not public skills. 

But why was Deng’s traditional Chinese 
approach to leadership so effective in the 
post—Cultural Revolution environment? The non- 
public leadership style of the mandarin-bureaucrat 
was designed to be effective when there was an 
entrenched bureaucratic state and a society hierar- 
chically ordered and well established. Post—Cul- 
tural Revolution China, in contrast, was in a state 
of disorder because Mao had disrupted the party 
and the government and had shattered public 
institutions. 

Paradoxically, two key features of Chinese cul- 
ture made the mandarin-administrator’s role an 
effective one even in such chaotic circumstances. 
First, the period of disorder had left the public 
intensely anxious to find stability and order, and 
for the Chinese this meant seeking hierarchical 
arrangements. People wanted to know who they 
should look up to for guidance and thus they 
needed a clear sense of who was superior and who 
was inferior. Second, their reaction to their anxiety 
was to adhere ever more strongly to their basic 
communitarian or group-oriented values—that is, 
they wanted to belong to some sheltering group. 
This combination of seeking out their assigned 
group or collectivity and, once in their offices, fac- 
tories, schools, neighborhoods, or communes, of 
spontaneously arranging themselves in their 
proper hierarchical slots, meant that a remarkable 
semblance of order was restored in record time 
immediately after Mao’s death. People who only a 
year or so before had passionately clashed with 
each other were now able to work together. 

Deng’ basic approach of not trying to command 
and control totally but allowing a great deal of 
independence and autonomy, and above all dele- 
gating authority, were what China needed. The 
people could feel that even though they could not 
see him at work, Deng as their paramount leader 
was in full control. The public mood and the 
objective circumstances in China when Deng came 
to power were ideally suited for the restoration of 
the basic essence of the traditional Chinese style of 
government. The topmost leaders could solemnly 
proclaim an ideology that required only lip service; 
lesser officials could freely practice feigned com- 
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pliance (and as long as they did not challenge the 
ideology they could do what they thought best for 
themselves and their communities); and the 
masses could pursue their own interests as they 
operated in their small groups. In a phrase, it was 
a form of authoritarianism tempered with anarchy. 


THE MASTER ADMINISTRATOR, CHINESE STYLE 

Deng’s approach to government was that of the 
behind-the-scenes manipulator, the master admin- 
istrator. To the Western mind, imbued with the 
principle of rule by law, the concept of an admin- 
istrator suggests careful attention to regulations, 
details, processes, procedures, and forms, while 
remaining impersonal, unreachable to special 
pleading and totally task oriented. In China, com- 
ing out of a very different mandarin-magistrate tra- 
dition, the ideal administrator, while possessing 
some of these qualities, was primarily the skilled 
master of human relations. The key to manipulat- 
ing power was knowing how to read human char- 
acter so as to spot individual strengths and 
weaknesses, with the ability to control subordi- 
nates, manipulate superiors, and play off equals. 

Confucian mandarin-administrators could build 
guanxi networks, or webs of personal ties, while 
always pretending to observe propriety according 
to a moralistic ideology. When they turned their 
attention outward to deal with the public they fol- 
lowed two somewhat contradictory rules of behav- 
ior. They were expected to be benevolent toward 
the people and sensitive to their basic wishes and 
desires. They were also called on to be personally 
involved in the punishment of wrongdoers. Unlike 
the Western bureaucratic administrator, the Chi- 
nese mandarin had to prove himself capable not 
just of ordering penalties but of actually supervis- 
ing extremely harsh forms of torture. 

In following the Chinese administrative tradi- 
tion, Deng was the master of the insider’s art of per- 
sonnel management. As for his approach to the 
public, Deng was sensitive to the people’s wishes: 
he understood their craving for economic progress 
and improvements in their material well-being. He 
knew that people wanted a better life for themselves 
and their families, and that they would respond 
enthusiastically to material incentives. But in the 
Chinese tradition he also accepted the need to be 
ruthless in administering punishment if necessary. 

Throughout his career Deng cultivated an image 
of toughness, of being anxious to make hard 
choices, to take on challenges, to prove that he was 
not afraid of a fight. Westerners generally find it 
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difficult to reconcile Deng’s sympathy for the peo- 
ple’s welfare with this posture of toughness. Deng 
gained a reputation for it early, while carrying out 
the land reform program, by urging peasants to kill 
landlords because, as he said, once they had blood 
on their hands they would be loyal to the party. In 
intraparty struggles he had the reputation of being 
the hard-headed, aggressive investigator of mis- 
deeds and of standing up to the Soviet leadership 
in polemical battles. And, of course, there was his 
“Three Don’t Be Afraids” speech during the 
Tiananmen crisis in which he told the Politburo 
that it should not be afraid of foreign opinion, 
public reactions, or the shedding of blood. 

It was the way in which he played the insider's 
game that made Deng the quintessential Chinese 
administrator. He understood that power resided 
in the management of officials. Yet Deng was also 
almost unique among Chinese leaders in his 
understanding that it was possible to delegate 
responsibilities while staying in total command. 
His distinctive leadership style was to find the 
right person for each job and then to step back and 
allow the appointee to perform, a very untradi- 
tional Chinese practice. It was second nature for 
him to leave lesser officials to work out problems 
on their own. Mao’s style was that of reigning and 
ruling; of withdrawing from daily operations for 
long periods, but then coming in and troubling 
himself with all manner of petty details. Deng 
rarely intervened in details, except in the making 
of personnel appointments. Thus, much of the 
specifics of the economic reforms can be credited 
to Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang, and the cultural 
opening to General Secretary Hu Yaobang. All 
these characteristics of Deng as the behind-the- 
scenes administrator suggest an extraordinarily 
self-confident and secure personality. 


THE LIMITS TO PRAGMATISM 

It has been conventional to summarize Deng 
Xiaoping’s political philosophy with the single term: 
pragmatism. Deng earned the label largely because 
of his often quoted statement that, “It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether the cat is black or white as long as it 
catches mice.” This suggested that he was unen- 
cumbered with ideological constraints and thus 
would be able to focus on efficiency as his guiding 
principle. To a large degree this was a fair judgment 
as far as economic policies were concerned. By 
restoring the reign of common sense and abandon- 
ing the more egregious follies of Mao’s economic 


policies, Deng did preside over a transition to a 
more efficient economy. Certainly he was not ideo- 
logically troubled by the differences between the 


' public and the private sectors of the economy; the 


rule was simply “getting rich is glorious.” 

But even in the economic realm there were lim- 
its to Deng’s pragmatism. He replaced the elitism 
of ideologues with an equally elitist view that tech- 
nocrats had almost magical powers to bring about 
economic development. One can read Deng’s 
Selected Works and find no evidence that he appre- 
ciated the true functions of markets and 
entrepreneurs, or even the basic rationale for price 
reform. What one finds instead is his strong faith 
in technocrats, technology, and people’s preoccu- 
pation with material betterment—all of which 
could be consistent with continuing the state 
enterprises while trying to make them more effi- 
cient. In this respect Deng might properly be clas- 
sified with some of the leaders of the developing 
East Asian countries, from South Korea to Singa- 
pore, who found a positive role for state interven- 
tion in speeding up economic development. 

There were other significant limits to Deng’s 
pragmatism. The most important become self-evi- 
dent when the division between economics and 
politics is taken away. Politically there were certain 
values Deng would not sacrifice for the sake of 
economic efficiency, the most important being the 
organizational integrity of the party and its 
monopoly on political power. 

This still leaves open the question of Deng’s 
motivations about political power. Did he have 
only a “pragmatic” objective of power for power’s 
sake? Or did he have a more “sacred” mission for 
which he felt it essential to monopolize all power? 
The more one probes for hints of Deng’s real polit- 
ical objectives, the more it seems that he was in 
many ways surprisingly ambivalent about change 
for China. 

Deng wanted to see China wealthy in a materi- 
alistic sense and strong internationally, but he also 
feared that China could be robbed of its essence 
and contaminated by foreign influences. Deng’s 
ambivalence was thus similar to that of the first 
generation of Chinese reformers who, in the nine- 
teenth century, formulated the idea of adopting 
Western technology while preserving essential 
Chinese values. Their formula was that values 
could be categorized as either ti, which are “essen- 
tial” and hence Chinese values, or yong, which are 
merely utilitarian,” and thus useful. But in Deng’s 


case there was one critical difference: the ti he 
would protect from the “spiritual pollution” of 
“bourgeois liberalism” ın building his “socialism 
with Chinese characteristics” was in fact already a 
foreign import, Marxism-Leninism. Like the turn- 
of-the-century reformers who thought it possible 
to welcome Western technology while preserving 
Confucianism, Deng believed it possible to have 
economic development based on Western capital- 
istic methods while preserving in the political 
realm the Four Cardinal Principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The ti-yong formula never worked for precisely 
the reasons that the conservatives who opposed 
the 1898 reform movements had pointed out: it is 
impossible in practice to separate values arbitrar- 
ily and to erect a wall between the mental state 


that goes with understanding modern technology . 


and the sociopolitical sentiments of modernity. 
Indeed, the formula had it the wrong way around; 
modernization calls for the acceptance of univer- 
salistic values associated with the world culture, 
though adapted to local, parochial conditions. 
The ti has to be the universal values, and it is the 
yong that should be related to Chinese realities. 
Deng’s goal of seeking “socialism with Chinese 
characteristics” may turn out to be a half-step in 
the right direction in that it acknowledges that the 
universal should be a foreign import that can be 
adapted to Chinese conditions. Maybe, as the 
bankruptcy of socialism sinks into the Chinese 
consciousness, the formula will be changed again, 
to “modernization with Chinese characteristics,” 
which might finally put China on a firmer path to 
progress. 


DENG IN THE CHINESE PANTHEON 

What is Deng’s likely place in history? His ulti- 
mate standing will depend on what happens next 
in China. It will be decisively influenced by the 
immediate reactions at the time of his death and 
the more long-term prospects of his policies. In the 
short run much will depend on whether his suc- 
cessor chooses to establish his own legitimacy by 
identifying himself with Deng—as Hua Guofeng 
sought to identify with the memory of Mao—or 
whether he will seek to distance himself from his 
predecessor, as Deng did when he made the Gang 
of Four the sole villains for all the horrors of the 
Cultural Revolution, thereby shielding the system 
itself from fundamental criticism. 

With respect to more long-range developments, 
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events in China could go in quite different direc- 
tions. It is entirely possible that Deng’s efforts to 
realize economic progress without political liberal- 
ization will not work, and that political change 
will indeed come about. If this were to happen, 
history would record that Deng opened the way to 
forces he could not regulate. He would then take 
his place alongside Gorbachev: two men who 
started processes that went beyond their control 
and who consequently will be seen as somewhat 
failed leaders. Deng’s successor might then become 
China's Yeltsin. 

It could turn out that authoritarian repression 
will continue in China despite economic advances. 
This would seem to be Deng Xiaoping’s preferred 
course, but if this should be China’s fate, then it 
would again be Deng’s successor who would be 
acclaimed by history; he would be the one who 
had defied the predictions of modern social sci- 
ence and kept China in an unnatural state of sus- 
tained repression. 

Between these extreme developments there is 
the not at all unlikely possibility that China will 
continue to experience significant economic 
growth but only limited modifications to its 
repressive political system. There might be a 
revival of the concept of “neoauthoritarianism” as a 
form of “soft authoritarianism” that is compatible 
with continued modernization and in which 
Deng’s successor would play the role of dictator 
rather than tyrant. If this were to happen, judg- 
ments about Deng’s ranking in history would dif- 
fer according to whether he is viewed through the 
perspective of economic progress or that of human 
rights. He would be praised in one regard and 
damned in the other. 

The most confident overall judgment one can 
make of Deng Xiaoping’ place in history is that he 
will be seen as the man of the moment during a 
transition decade in China’s slow progression to 
modernization. He was the man on the spot when 
the Chinese were ready to turn their backs on the 
Maoist road to modernity. He was also wise 
enough to tolerate half the changes progressive 
Chinese craved: those that gave China substantive 
economic progress. The changes he refused to tol- 
erate were the political freedoms essential for 
building a civil society. In the annals of history 
there is only a small chapter devoted to those who 
have advanced economic progress. The big chap- 
ters are reserved for those leaders who brought 
political freedom and security to their people. I 
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[China's] next leader and in influencing its _— policy. What is less cleat İs 


in. what direction it will choose to move.” 





The Military’s Uncertain Politics 


JUNE TEUFEL DREYER 


play a crucial role both domestically and 

internationally in China. Yet the relation- 
ship of PLA commanders to civilian leaders remains 
murky, as does the nature of their foreign policy 
advice to those leaders. Nor is it at all clear that the 
PLA speaks with one voice. 


[= People’s Liberation Army continues to 


NATIONAL GUARD OR PALACE GUARD? 

President Jiang Zemin’s ongoing efforts to sus- 
tain himself in power after the death of paramount 
leader Deng Xiaoping have had a direct effect on 
the fortunes of the military. Personnel changes, 
inspection trips, and sloganizing provide clues to 
the power politics that have motivated these 
actions. 

The first important personnel change Jiang 
undertook was to diminish the power of the Yang 
faction of the military. In 1992, Jiang joined forces 
with several generals, nearly all from Shandong 
province, ‘to sever the connections of Yang 
Shangkun and his younger half brother, Yang Baib- 
ing, with the PLA, as well as forcing the resignation 
of a large number of other officers whose careers 
had been linked with the Yangs. (The siblings were 
believed to be attempting to make the army a vehi- 
cle for their own political ambitions.) The upper 
echelons of the military, always disproportionately 
‘populated with Shandongese, became even more 
so thereafter. 

Jiang’s appointment in 1993 of Ba Zhongtan, a 
protégé from Jiang’s days in Shanghai, to head the 
People’s Armed Police was widely interpreted as an 
effort to counter the power of a putative “Shan- 
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dong faction.” Since the PAP was founded only in 
1983 it, unlike the P14, does not have entrenched 
power groups that might offer resistance to Jiang. 
Considered very much Jiang’s man, Ba was, ironi- 
cally, also born in Shandong and had retired as 
Shanghai garrison commander in 1990. 

Jiang then began to enhance the prestige and 
prerogatives of the pap. He explicitly stated that the 
police force’s primary role was to deal with any 
domestic crises; the PLA would be called on only in 
situations the PAP could not handle. Meanwhile, it 
was reported that the par’s budget had increased 30 
percent a year—far more than the regular army’s 
publicly announced budgetary increments. Its 
equipment was upgraded and training schedule 
enhanced. The par’s force level was to expand from 
700,000 to 1.3 million even as the regular army 
was being reduced to under 3 million. 

At least 20 pap officers were promoted from 
senior colonel to major general; previously only 2 
PAP members had held that rank. Ba Zhongtan was 
promoted from major general.to lieutenant gen- 
eral, and it was rumored that he would soon 
become a full general. Presumably, all future PAP 
commanders would hold that rank as well, indi- 
cating an effort to give the People’s Armed Police a 
status comparable to that of the PLA (the martial 
law legislation passed by the National People’s 
Congress in 1996 specifying that its enforcement 
would be primarily the responsibility of the PAP 
offered further evidence of this effort). 

None of these actions are inherently sinister. As 
was noted, Ba Zhongtan himself was born in Shan- 
dong; if his primary loyalty were to Jiang rather 
than to his native province, it is not inconceivable 
that other high-ranking Shandong officers could 
also be loyal to Jiang. 

Moreover, it is logical that a country’s police 
force should be used to put down domestic unrest 
while its regular military guards against foreign 


attack. The pia had been brought in to deal with 
the demonstrations at Tiananmen and elsewhere 
in China in 1989 only when the PAP proved 
unequal to the task. Several PLA commanders and 
an even larger number of junior officers had been 
reluctant to intervene against the demonstrators, 
believing it was an inappropriate use of their 
troops. Expanded numbers and better weapons 
and training for the People’s Armed Police can be 
seen as an attempt to ensure that the PLA will 
never again need to be called on to deal with 
domestic disorder. 

An alternative interpretation held that Jiang’s 
motive was to re-create the PAP as his personal 
palace guard to deal with his rivals in the power 
struggle likely to take place after Deng was at last 
laid to rest. Proponents of this view point to the 
shift in command of the PaP in 1995 from the min- 
istry of public security to that of the Central Mili- 
tary Commission, which is chaired by Jiang 
himself. They also note the respect with which the 
PAP has been treated by other law enforcement 
entities. When PAP personnel transgressed—as 
allegedly happened with some frequency—other 
security forces were reluctant to intervene. 

If Jiang’s real motive had been to create the PAP 
as a counterweight to the PLA, subordinating the 
PAP to the Central Military Commission—whose 
members, except for Jiang himself, are all senior 
PLA officers—would not have been a wise move. A 
better strategy would have been to subordinate the 
PAP directly to himself, or to route it through a 
hierarchy that does not include the PLA. 

In addition, although these measures to 
enhance the power and prestige of the PAP were 
said to have angered PLA commanders, Jiang was 
careful to court the regular military establishment 
as well. The number of full generals (three stars in 
the pLa’s command structure) increased noticeably, 
with Jiang personally presenting the awards. 
Among the individuals honored were the com- 
manders and commissars of China’s seven military 
regions, who had previously been two-star lieu- 
tenant generals. Rank inflation was intended to 
buy their loyalty to Jiang. 

Newly passed rules mandating the retirement of 
senior officers at age 65 were enforced, thus ensur- 
ing a steady turnover among top personnel. Trans- 
fers between and among military regions of 
commanders and commissars who had not yet 
reached age 65 took place at two- to three-year 
intervals. This also guarded against the entrench- 
ment of military power in a particular geographi- 
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cal area, with its potential for resistance to central 
government control. 


JIANG COURTS THE MILITARY 

In November 1995, Jiang spent more than two 
weeks inspecting military units in and around 
Shanghai; he reiterated the need to uphold the 
partys leadership over the PLA and to follow closely 
the directives of the party’s Central Committee. Liu 
Huaqing, the Central Military Commission vice 
chairman, urged that priority be given to ideology 
in building the military. Units were reported to be 
enthusiastically studying Jiangs rather bland “gen- 
eral requirements for army building during the 
new period,” including “political reliability, mili- 
tary competence, a fine work style, strict disci- 
pline, and adequate logistical support.” The official 
Xinhua news agency said these study sessions 
were using Deng’s theories for “guidance” and 
Jiang’s as “the key discussion points.” Xinhua’s 
choice of words seemed to indicate an effort by 
Jiang to establish his own credentials while main- 
taining some ties to his mentor. 

Ordinary soldiers were reminded of Jiang’s care 
and concern for them by his frequent visits to far- 
flung units. News reports noted that Jiang mingled 
with the troops, asking questions and listening to 
their concerns, “thereby forging close ties between 
the supreme command and frontier officers and 
men.” In January 1996, the military’s food 
allowances were raised by an average of 0.5 yuan, 
the fourth increase since 1993. The pLa’s official 
newspaper, Liberation Army Daily, noted that, 
given the state’s many pressing financial concerns, 
finding the money to fund this improvement in 
military rations had not been easy. In reality the 
increase amounted to less than 10 cents per day. 
Given China’s inflation rate, this may not have 
been sufficient to keep soldiers’ meals at previous 
levels, much less improve quality or quantity. 

Jiang’s rivals were not visibly cowed by his 
efforts to consolidate power. Yang Shangkun’s for- 
mal ties to the military were severed in 1992 but 
he has maintained an active schedule. Though in 
his late 80s, Yang made an inspection trip this Jan- 
uary and February to the Shenzhen and Shantou 
special economic zones, followed by visits to vari- 
ous locales in Fujian province. In April he paid a 
visit to the old revolutionary base in Yan’an. 
Another putative Jiang rival, National People’s 
Congress Chairman Qiao Shi, also made several 
well-publicized inspection tours. Qiao, with his 
power base in China’s public security apparatus, is 
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considered capable of mounting a formidable chal- 
lenge to Jiang. 

Jiang’s efforts to establish his primacy also suf- 
fered an unexpected setback this February with 
the murder of the vice chairman of the standing 
committee of the National People’s Congress, Li 
Peiyao. Li was killed at home by a young PAP man 
who had been assigned to guard him. Several other 
PAP guards were implicated as well. The young 
man’s aim seems to have been simple robbery, with 
no political overtones. Normally a fairly low-level 
officer would be held responsible for failing to pre- 
vent his crime. But when both Ba Zhongtan and 
the paP’s political commissar, Zhang Shutian, were 
removed and plans announced to reorganize the 
PAP, other motivations were suspected: analysts 
speculated that Jiang’s enemies were seizing on the 
incident to reduce the police force’s powers and 
weaken its ties to Jiang. 

According to the Hong Kong press, Qiao Shi 
played an important role in this decision. It sug- 
gested that there had been a shift in 
power away from Jiang and toward 
Qiao and Central Military Commission 
vice chairman General Zhang Wannian. 
Others in the Hong Kong press were 





Jiang’s rivals 
were not visibly 


capability, it has the potential to significantly 
increase the PLA air force’s combat range. 

The PLA naval forces are making progress toward 
a modest blue-water capability. China’s antisubma- 
rine warfare capabilities were enhanced by the 
purchase of two Kilo-class submarines from Rus- 
sia, with at least two more to follow. The diesel- 
electric boats are equipped with 12 torpedoes, and 
can also be used to lay mines. They are much qui- 
eter than the old Soviet-style Whiskey and Romeo 
class vessels that are the mainstay of China’s sub- 
marine force. Western intelligence sources indicate 
that some of the Kilos’ advanced technologies will 
be used to enhance the capabilities of China’s 
existing submarines. Surface ships are being 
upgraded as well. Newer sonars will allow better 
detection of enemy vessels, and a number of ships 
have been fitted with a reverse-engineered version 
of France’s Exocet missile. 

Israel has also become a major weapons supplier 
to China. Its contribution to Chinese weapons 
development has generally taken the form 
of technology rather than entire weapons 
systems. In some cases this has caused 
friction with the United States since it 
involves the transfer of classified Ameri- 


convinced that the Li Peiyao episode cowed by his can technology. In the most recent case 
was at worst a temporary setback and efforts to the United States has charged that Israel 
that Jiang had effectively consolidated illegally sold to China technology and 
his hold on power. consolidate design components from the United 

power. States-Israeli Lavi joint project for use in 


AN OFFENSIVE OR 
DEFENSIVE ARMS BUILDUP? 
These events occurred against a backdrop of a 
significant arms buildup by the PLA and its partici- 
pation in an increasingly aggressive foreign policy. 
The embargoes Western countries placed on the 
export of military arms to China after Tiananmen 
Square have limited but not ended the flow of 
weapons and technology from these suppliers. In 
early December 1995, Russia and China concluded 
protracted negotiations on the sale of 72 su-27 
fighter planes to China. Russia also agreed to sell 
China a license to produce the planes. The su-27 is 
not the most modern plane in the arsenal of the 
former Soviet Union. But with a maximum speed 
of 1,550 miles per hour and in-flight refueling 


1China conducted a nuclear test at the end of July, after 
which it announced it would abide by the moratorium on 
nuclear testing. However, because of a dispute with the 
United States and certain other countries over verification 
techniques, it 1s not certain that China will actually ranfy the 
NPT. 





China’s F-10 fighter plane. Israel has also 
helped China to upgrade its tanks with 
improved guns and fire-control systems, and the 
guidance systems for its missiles. In addition, 
China's PL-9 air-to-air and PL-8H ship-based anti-air 
missiles are derivatives of Israel’s Python III tech- 
nologies. 

China continues to test nuclear weapons despite 
international protests; with France’s decision to 
observe a moratorium on nuclear explosions, it is 
the only country still testing. China's goals appear 
to be the miniaturization of nuclear weaponry, a 
capability already attained by those Western states 
that possess nuclear weapons. Beijing did, how- 
ever, declare that it would never be the first to use 
nuclear weapons, and also affirmed its willingness 
to adhere to the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) when it comes into force.1 

Observers are divided as to what this arms 
buildup means. To some, it is axiomatic that an 
expanding economic power wants to protect its 
trade and commercial interests with a powerful 


military. Even with its new military equipment, the 
PLA has limited power projection capability: China 
does not pose an immediate threat to its neighbors. 
Moreover, there are significant limitations on its 
ability to do so in the near future. 

Poor management of production lines would 
mean difficulties in transforming weapons from 
design to actual deployment. Poor maintenance 
procedures would degrade the performance of 
indigenously produced and imported weapons. 
Even if this situation were to change, China’s 
neighbors would have sufficient lead time to make 
‘adjustments to their own defense postures. And 
China’s expanding nuclear power is interpreted as 
essentially undertaken for status reasons: the Peo- 
ple’s Republic wishes to be on par with Western 
states when the npT takes effect. 

Others point out that it must be assumed that a 
military acquiring advanced weapons is doing so 
with the idea that those weapons may be used. 
Moreover, China’s leadership has sounded quite 
uncompromising in its disputes with other coun- 
tries. And the arguments China has made with 
regard to the NPT cast doubt on its sincerity. 

China at first insisted that the treaty must allow 
peaceful nuclear explosions, adding that it 
intended to irrigate a desert through such detona- 
tions. The London Guardian called the proposal 
“astonishing,” noting that any water thus carried 
would be contaminated with the radioactive plu- 
tonium and cesium by-products of the explosion. 
The newspaper noted that experts feared that 
peaceful testing “would open a vast loophole for 
covert weapons development.” Still more aston- 
ishing was an April New York Times report that 
China claimed peaceful nuclear explosions would 
be useful in case a giant asteroid were discovered 
‘ to be on a collision course with earth. 

In June 1996 China abruptly withdrew its 
demand for the right to conduct peaceful nuclear 
testing, but refused to agree to what it regards as 
intrusive methods of verifying whether NPT signa- 
tories are complying with the test ban. Arms con- 
trol experts see these moves as an attempt by 
China to give up demands that ate not likely to 
succeed while trying to exact a very large conces- 
sion in return. They have expressed concern that 
the loose verification China is demanding would 
cripple the NPT verification system and make it eas- 
ier to conduct illegal tests. 


SPRATLY CLAIM STAKING AND TAIWAN TENSIONS 
The NPT negotiations took place against the PLa’s 
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active engagement in the Spratly Islands, over 
which China disputes ownership with five other 
states (Taiwan, Vietnam, the Philippines, Malaysia, 
and Brunei). China’s construction of concrete 
structures and radar installations in areas of the 
Spratlys claimed by the Philippines led to a hostile 
exchange of words between Beijing and Manila in 
1995. After warning Philippine President Fidel 
Ramos against taking the issue of sovereignty to 
multilateral forums, China agreed to discuss the 
matter bilaterally. This calmed the issue temporar- 
ily, but in the winter and spring of 1996 there were 
several encounters in the Spratlys between Philip- 
pine coastal patrols and Chinese ships. Initial 
reports described the ships as belonging to the 
Chinese military. Manila was reluctant to officially 
identify them as such, fearing that to do so would 
not only further provoke the pia but also inflame 
Filipino public opinion to a degree that would 


‘ complicate any settlement of the issue. 


Chinese naval vessels also patrolled a section of 
the Spratlys claimed by Vietnam where China has 
leased oil exploration rights to an American com- 
pany, Crestone Energy. The PLA was additionally 
engaged in oil exploration activities in another set 
of islands, known to the Chinese as the Diaoyutai 
and to the Japanese as the Senkaku, over which 
both countries claim ownership. 

While these activities aroused fear, anxiety, and 
anger among China’s neighbors, they paled in 
comparison to the PLa’s actions toward Taiwan. 
The Chinese leadership, which maintains that the 
island is a province of China, is understandably 
wary of the efforts of the leaders of the Republic of 
China on Taiwan to raise their country’s interna- 
tional profile. When the United States granted Tai- 
wan President Lee Teng-hui a visa to attend 
commencement ceremonies at his alma mater, 
Cornell University, in June 1995, mainland 
authorities announced a series of military exer- 
cises that began shortly thereafter. Some of the 
exercises looked like rehearsals for an invasion of 
the island; others included missile tests that 
involved closing parts of the busy Taiwan Strait to 
commercial traffic. 

The exercises increased in frequency and inten- 
sity in the months preceding Taiwan's first direct 
popular presidential election this March. China’s 
media accused Lee of propounding Taiwan inde- 
pendence and thundered that the more than 1 bil- 
lion irate mainland citizens were willing to make 
any sacrifice to thwart him. Beijing's anti-Lee 
stance was, on the face of it, somewhat puzzling. 
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Whatever his private views might be, Lee had 


never publicly espoused issuing a declaration of 
independence—for all practical purposes, the 
island is already independent. Lee’s chief electoral 
opponent, however, had frequently called for inde- 
pendence. The most logical explanation is that the 
mainland leadership, realizing that Lee was going 
to win whatever actions Beijing took, was putting 
pressure on him to tone down any postelection 
plans to further raise Taiwan's political profile. 

A war of nerves ensued. Fleets of mainland fish- 
ing junks appeared off the coasts of offshore 
islands held by Taiwan, mysteriously disappearing 
into the mists and reappearing without warning. 
Rumors of invasion were already rife when, in 
mid-February, several mainlanders were caught 
smuggling a large amount of explosives onto the 
offshore island of Penghu. At the same time, 
troops and equipment were massing in Fujian 
province, just opposite Taiwan. 

On March 7, a series of M-9 surface-to-surface 
missiles were test-fired into the waters 


Beijing declared itself happy with the results of 
the election, since Lee’s pro-independence rival 
had been soundly defeated. The mainland media 
proclaimed the exercises a success, saying they had 
demonstrated the PLA’s capacity to maintain naval 
and air superiority. 

Foreign observers were less than impressed. The 
exercises were called off several days early due to 
bad weather. While weather conditions were 
indeed less than optimal, the ability to fight under 
all conditions is considered an important indicator 
of military competence. Japanese government 
sources called the maneuvers “disappointingly 
small in scale.” They also noted that the videotapes 
distributed by the Chinese media showed different 
weather and sea conditions than had prevailed 
during the exercises, and concluded that what they 
had been shown was file footage. Intelligence ana- 
lysts noted that the few su-27s that had appeared 
during the exercises flew navigational rather than 
simulated combat missions. They and American 

sources judged the PLA incapable of 





just outside Taiwan’s two major ports, 
Keelung in the north and Kaohsiung in 
the south. The PLA announced that it 
would conduct three sets of military 


Is the PLA the 
driving force of 


invading Taiwan. Observers in Fujian 
said they had seen body bags containing 
the corpses of soldiers who had died of 
exposure; they had been sleeping on 


maneuvers between March 8 and this ee cold, windswept beaches during the late 
March 25 that would include amphibi- aggressive posture winter exercises. And a military ship 
ous landings. These would involve or merely its had collided with commercial ships 
some 150,000 troops and 250 air- agent? while attempting to exit Fuzhou harbor. 


planes, including heavy bombers and 
several of the air force’s su-27s. Some 
observers speculated that, since the PLA did not 
have the amphibious lift capability to invade -Tai- 
wan, the real intent of the exercises was to scare 
the island into panic and capitulation. Others 
believed that the PLA intended to seize one or sev- 
eral of the small islands held by Taiwan that lie 
just off the mainland. 

Neither of these events occurred. The Taiwan 
government advised civilians on the small islands 
to leave and provided transportation for them; Tai- 
wan armed forces then conducted live-fire exer- 
cises. The United States, which had already sent a 
carrier battle group through the Taiwan Strait in 
December (claiming the action had been taken 
because of “bad weather”), deployed two carrier 
battle groups off Taiwan in March. And the popu- 
lation did not panic. It gave Lee Teng-hui an 
impressive 54 percent of the vote against three 
rivals, thus allowing him to claim a mandate for 
continuing the policies that had so incensed the 
mainland leadership. 





Fujian residents were reportedly 
unhappy with the military exercises 
since they interfered with the local economy. Offi- 
cial sources denied this, describing the Fujianese 
as standing as one behind the PLA in its patriotic 
mission to safeguard the integrity of the ancestral 
land. However, the Pia later agreed to reimburse 
the province an undisclosed sum as compensation 
for losses incurred during the exercises. 


WHOSE AGGRESSION? 

Is the PLA the driving force of this more aggres- 
sive posture or merely its agent? Not surprisingly, 
official Chinese sources deny that there are differ- 
ences of opinion between the civilian and military 
leaderships on defense or any other issue. The 
Hong Kong press is, however, unanimous in judg- 
ing the PLA to be the driving force. It hypothesizes 
that Jiang would prefer a conciliatory stance but 
has been forced into a more militant mode by 
high-ranking PLA leaders. These leaders are dissat- 
isfied with the slow progress on asserting owner- 
ship of the Spratlys, absorbing Taiwan, and 


standing up to a United States that is perceived as 
bullying China. Because Jiang needs the support of 
the PLA, he must accommodate the demands of the 
high command. 

A Taiwan government official concurs, stating 
that there is public and private evidence that Jiang 
is sending placatory messages: that his hands are 


tied at the moment, but that Taiwan should be 


patient. However, the director of Taiwan's National 
Security Bureau says that mainland authorities had 
made preparations to, attack his country’s frontline 
islands, but that self-restraint by PLA leaders caused 
these plans to be canceled. 

Whether the arrival of United States carrier bat- 
tle groups had any influence on these plans was 
not discussed. The mainland media predictably 
described America’s decision to send the carriers as 
a stupid, rash, and blatant interference in China’s 
internal affairs. However, the United States 
response was also predictable. Whoever made the 
decision to menace Taiwan before its elections— 
whether civilian or military or both—should have 
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foreseen that this would force the United States 
out of its heretofore carefully maintained posture 
of strategic ambiguity and to the side of the threat- 
ened party. One would not expect the PLa’s loss of 
face over the confrontation to be openly discussed, 
and indeed it was not. The incident is said to have 
rekindled China’s interest in obtaining aircraft car- 
riers of its own. ` 

Almost immediately after the conclusion of the 
March exercises, world attention shifted from the 
military's role in China's succession struggle and its 
ability to menace the country’s neighbors back to 
other familiar themes. One of these, corruption in 
the pLa’s business empire, was highlighted when 
United States federal agents seized more than 
2,000 assault rifles being smuggled into the United 
States by companies affiliated with the PLA. The 
diversion of attention notwithstanding, the mili- 
tary clearly retains a pivotal decision-making role 
both in ratifying the country’s next leader and in 
influencing its foreign policy. What is less clear is 
in what direction it will choose to move. E 
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The Dangers of Economic Complacency 


BARRY NAUGHTON 


n the past several years the Chinese economy 

has undergone dramatic growth and structural 

change. In 1995, for the fourth consecutive 
year, real gross domestic product grew more than 
10 percent, and growth will remain near that mark 
this year as well. Sometime in 1997, China will 
reach an important statistical milestone when the 
proportion of the total labor force engaged in agri- 
culture will slip below 50 percent for the first time, 
symbolizing the end of China’s long history as a 
predominantly agrarian country. Foreign invest- 
ment has continued to pour into China; after 
receiving $28 billion in 1993 and $34 billion in 
1994, almost $38 billion in actual foreign invest- 
ment was recorded in 1995. By most broad indica- 
tors, the Chinese economy is doing very well 
indeed. 

Since early 1994, however, Chinese economic 
policymaking has been stuck in a relatively undis- 
tinguished and noninnovative mode. A number of 
broad policy initiatives have been placed on the 
agenda, but few decisive actions have been taken, 
and several general policies have been carried for- 
ward from year to year without concrete imple- 
mentation. The most immediate explanation for 
the limited policymaking initiative has been the 
priority the government has given to fighting infla- 
tion. Indeed, one of the most important policy suc- 
cesses of the recent period has been the taming of 
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inflation and the achievement of a macroeconomic 
“soft landing,” or gradually controlling inflation 
without stifling economic growth. 

But broader political and economic factors are 
also at work. Policymaking has seemed less urgent 
to Chinese leaders because the pace of grass-roots 
economic change has been remarkably rapid; eco- 
nomic growth has been extremely robust; and the 
Chinese economy has not encountered any espe- 
cially challenging problems or crises. Under these 
circumstances, and faced with substantial uncer- 
tainty about the effects of their own actions and 
the direction of the economy, policymakers have 
found it difficult to mobilize the political will to 
tackle difficult questions, and have chosen to take 
a relatively cautious approach to the economy. It 
may also be the case that the uncertainties of the 
political transition to the post-Deng Xiaoping era 
are beginning to inhibit serious attempts to grap- 
ple with long-term economic issues. Despite obvi- 
ous signs of success, then, the current period may 
turn out to be one in which leaders missed sub- 
stantial opportunities to consolidate economic 
reforms and create a much better set of economic 
institutions. 

Certainly nothing in the past two years has 
matched the flurry of dramatic reform policymak- 
ing that marked 1993 and the beginning of 1994. 
During that fertile period, China passed a series of 
economic reform milestones. In rapid succession it 
abolished most of the remnants of central planning 
and relaxed the bulk of price controls. It gave for- 
eign investors significant access to the Chinese 
domestic market. At the third plenum of the four- 
teenth Communist Party congress in November 
1993, a program to broadly move to a market 
economy was Officially adopted. Immediately fol- 


lowing this meeting, several important reform 
measures were adopted to regularize China’s eco- 
nomic procedures and build substantially more 
effective institutions. The two most important 
reforms were the adoption of a new tax and fiscal 
system and the devaluation and unification of 
exchange rates. Both of these measures were put 
into place on January 1, 1994, and each repre- 
sented a shift from past patterns of Chinese reform 
policymaking. Previous reforms had usually 
achieved success only to the extent that they relied 
on decentralizing authority and resources and lib- 
eralizing regulations, and did not require the exer- 
cise of substantial new capabilities by the central 
government. By contrast, the new measures 
require a more professional and predictable 
bureaucracy and a modest recentralization of 
authority in order to achieve ultimate success. 


THE DOWNSIDE TO RAPID GROWTH 

Since early 1994, we have witnessed the Chi- 
nese economy adapting to the reforms imple- 
mented between 1992 and 1994, or perhaps more 
accurately, adapting to the economic dynamism 
unleashed by those reforms. The torrid growth 
touched off since 1992 has been extremely positive 
overall. But certain aspects of that rapid growth 
have had negative effects. Growth in 1992 and 
1993—at 14.1 percent and 13.1 percent, respec- 
tively—was unsustainably rapid, and some of this 
rapid growth represented recovery from the trough 
of the post-Tiananmen recession. More important, 
growth in those years was fed by a lax credit policy 
that contributed to rapid money growth and a 
severe bout of inflation. As a result, fighting infla- 
tion has tended to take priority over other govern- 
ment objectives, and this has tended to produce a 
cautious attitude toward reform policies. Indeed, 
the battle against inflation has been a consistent 
theme in policymaking since June 1993. 

At that time, economics czar Zhu Rongji pro- 
claimed an austerity program and announced new 
restrictions on bank lending amounts and proce- 
dures. Some version of this austerity program has 
been in place ever since. Despite this sustained 
effort, success in the inflation battle was elusive 
until recently. Inflation accelerated from 16 per- 
cent in 1993 to 25 percent in 1994 (as measured 
by the urban consumer price index), before mod- 
erating to 17 percent in 1995, and only 9.8 percent 
during the first quarter of 1996. By mid-1996, the 
regime was on track to achieve its objective of 
keeping inflation in the single digits. Moreover, the 
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objective of a soft landing had been substantially 
achieved. 

It is worth emphasizing how unusual this suc- 
cessful regulation of inflation is for China. Since 
the beginning of the reform era in 1978, macro- 
economic policy has tended to swing from one 
extreme to another. Rapid growth phases have led 
to inflation, causing policymakers to step on the 
brakes of monetary and credit policy. Overheating 
was followed by overcooling—sharp and some- 
times excessive growth slowdowns. Consistent, 
steady macroeconomic restraint was the scarcest of 
all policy outcomes. By contrast, the current cycle 
has been marked by a prolonged period of moder- 
ate austerity that has gradually achieved its objec- 
tive. That by itself is a significant achievement. 

Yet one might wonder why, if austerity has been 
in place since mid-1993, inflation actually acceler- 
ated in 1994, and why it has taken nearly three full 
years to bring inflation down below the regime’s 
target figure of 10 percent? To answer the latter 
question, we need to go back to the important 
reform accomplishments of 1993 and early 1994. 
Those reforms set off a chain of events that, 
despite their achievements, gave the regime a scare 
during 1994 when inflation accelerated. In this 
respect, the most important reform measures were 
those in the foreign trade and investment system. 


AN EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES 

China established a new unified exchange rate 
at the beginning of 1994, pegged initially at 8.8 
renminbi to the dollar. At the time, few Chinese 
policymakers thought that the new unified 
exchange rate had any particular long-range sig- 
nificance. China had already devalued the official 
exchange rate by almost two-thirds between 1980 
and the late 1980s, but without establishing an 
equilibrium value for foreign exchange. At each 
new exchange rate, demand for foreign exchange 
exceeded available supplies, yet the government 
continued to restrict access to American dollars — 
and Japanese yen, even for legitimate export busi- 
nesses. To get around this awkward bureaucratic 
system, a secondary market had been allowed to 
develop in which exporters and importers could 
swap foreign exchange, with the renminbi trading 
at a substantial discount from its official rate. Sur- 
prisingly, when the official rate was devalued and 
the exchange rate unified on January 1, 1994, the 
new rate turned out to be stable and defensible. 
Access to foreign exchange was substantially liber- 
alized so that by 1996, any foreign trade corpora- 
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tion could purchase dollars upon presenting 
invoices and shipping documents to a local foreign 
exchange bank. China has been able to approach 
current account currency convertibility. 

This unanticipated success can be attributed to 
three factors. First, foreign investment continued 
to flow into China in large amounts, attracted by 
newly granted access to the Chinese domestic 
market. While foreign businesses made most of 
their investment contribution in the form of 
machinery or other investment goods, they also 
contributed money to buy Chinese domestic 
goods and assets such as land. Thus, the inflow of 
foreign investment significantly augmented the 
supply of foreign exchange. Second, foreign- 
invested export-oriented firms in southern coastal 
China that had been developing since the mid- 
1980s continued to increase their exports rapidly 
but steadily, generating substantial foreign 
exchange earnings. Third, and most significant, 
Chinese domestic firms responded vigorously to 
the new opportunities created by devaluation, and 
by reforms in the taxation system. These domestic 
firms (mostly state-owned factories) had borne 
the burden of the overvalued official exchange 
rate in previous years, and thus benefited the most 
from the devaluation of 1994. Moreover, the tax 
reform adopted at the same time generalized and 
simplified the refund of value-added taxes paid by 
exporters. The net result was a huge increase in 
the incentive to export. 

Chinese trade has long been divided into export 
processing and so-called ordinary foreign trade. 
Export processing is trade carried out, primarily by 
foreign-invested firms, under special provisions 
that allow duty-free imports of commodities used 
in export production. Such trade has expanded 
steadily, along with the growing importance of for- 
eign investment in the Chinese economy. How- 
ever, it was ordinary trade that grew explosively in 
the wake of the 1994 reforms. Ordinary exports 
increased 42.5 percent and, responding to the 
higher price for foreign exchange, imports actually 
shrank by 7 percent. Quality upgrading had appar- 
ently succeeded. 

The result was that after 15 years of being in 
shortage, foreign exchange was suddenly in abun- 
dant supply at the prevailing official exchange rate. 
Exports and incoming foreign investment pro- 
vided supplies of foreign exchange, while demand 
for foreign exchange to buy imports remained 
weak. The abundant supply of American dollars 
tended to reduce the dollar’s price in renminbi; 


and conversely, the dollar value of the renminbi 
tended to increase. The renminbi has in fact appre- 
ciated slightly since early 1994, and in order to 
forestall further appreciation the government has 
bought dollars with renminbi. The result has been 
a rapid expansion of the government's foreign 
exchange reserves, which soared from $21 billion 
to $51.6 billion dunng 1994, and to $73.6 billion 
by the end of 1995. The increase in net foreign 
assets was the main cause of the expansion of the 
domestic money supply during both years. The 
flood of newly printed renminbi of course fueled 
inflation, notwithstanding relative restraint in the 
growth of central bank credit. This was a kind of 
embarrassment of riches; the unanticipated suc- 
cess in foreign trade led to a prolongation of infla- 
tionary problems in the domestic economy. 

The inflationary pressures created by rapid 
money supply growth were not reflected uni- 
formly throughout the economy. While prices of 
manufactured goods were stabilized at a relatively 
early stage, a continuing surge in farm prices kept 
inflation high. In 1994 and 1995, grain prices 
were the fastest growing component of consumer 
prices. This was true even though the grain har- 
vest was mediocre in 1994, but excellent in 1995. 
Only at the end of 1995 did grain prices really 
begin to stabilize. 

The jump in grain prices appears to reflect an 
adjustment to the long-term relative scarcity of 
food in the Chinese economy. Farm prices have 
been depressed for several years, but as urban 
incomes have begun to increase, market condi- 
tions have finally reached the point where steadily 
growing demand has led to a surge in prices. Chi- 
nese grain prices are now close to world prices, 
probably reflecting a future in which China will be 
a significant grain importer and in which Chinese 
demand for grain, on the margin, will be met from 
world grain markets. In the short run, the recovery 
of farm prices is beneficial to Chinese income dis- 
tribution. For many years, urban income growth 
has exceeded rural income growth, increasing an 
already large urban-rural gap. In 1995, by contrast, 
rural incomes grew 5.6 percent in real terms, 
slightly more rapidly than urban incomes, which 
grew 4.9 percent. While this does not begin to 
close the urban-rural gap, it nevertheless prevents 
further deterioration. 


TAX REFORM DISAPPOINTMENT 
As the effects of these events rippled through 
the economy during 1994, policy tended to 


become reactive and concentrated on the anti- 
inflation effort. There were also political factors at 
work. Many in China expected that The People’s 
Republic would enter the World Trade Organiza- 
tion (wTO) as a founding member on January 1, 
1995. China’ failure to do so triggered something 
of a conservative backlash against radical reform 
measures in early 1995. A number of articles 
appeared in the press arguing for the need to main- 
tain a large state sector and for the importance of 
management reform as opposed to ownership con- 
version. This countercurrent did nothing to 
reverse the direction of economic reform, but it 
may have weakened the resolve of policymakers to 
solve outstanding problems. 

On another front, bold government actions 
were also hampered by the limited success of the 
1994 tax reform. The tax reform has been unable 
to substantially reverse the erosion of government 
fiscal resources that has been a persistent charac- 
teristic of the entire Chinese reform process. From 
a prereform level of 35 percent of 
GDP, state budgetary revenues had 
declined to only 12.8 percent of GDP 
by 1993. Tax reform was supposed to 
stabilize and even increase this ratio, 





State enterprise reform 
remains a central and 
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firms are able to escape some or all of the tax. 
Exporters received a full vat rebate until mid-1995. 
Many small-scale private firms manage to avoid 
taxation and many state-owned enterprises have 
obtained exemptions or delays on full taxation 
under the claim of short-term financial hardship. 
Finally, relatively slow progress in setting up a sep- 
arate central government tax authority—one truly 
independent from the existing tax bureaus orga- 
nized under provincial government auspices—has 
meant that the central government does not yet 
have full authority to override local interests and 
achieve compliance. For all these reasons, the tax 
reform has been disappointing in achieving a sub- 
stantial revenue increase. 

Government steps to deal with this dilemma 
have been partial and incremental. Most visible 
have been the steps to tighten tax collection within 
the foreign-oriented sector. Following on the heels 
of the dramatic export success, the government 
has lowered the vaT rebate rate for exporters from 
the full 17 percent to only 9 percent 
by the end of 1996. On the import 
side, the government has tightened 
import procedures, canceled the tax 
exemption for foreign-funded invest- 


but instead revenue has continuedits unfinished part of the ment goods, and moved to limit 
decline to 10.7 percent of GDP in other exemptions of import duties. 
1995, with the 1996 budget now pro- ees one These measures will increase the tax 
jecting a further decline to 9.8 per- PrOCESS: take from the rapidly growing for- 


cent of GDP. 

The tax reform, however, was not 
designed solely to raise new revenues. Additional 
goals were to broaden the tax base, lower peak tax- 
ation rates, and create a uniform and fair taxation 
system. Taxation was to shift to a primary reliance 
on the value-added tax (vaT), creating a tax struc- 
ture like those in most Western European coun- 
tries. In addition, Beijing greatly strengthened its 
tax collection authority, creating a system in which 
the central government was the primary tax col- 
. lector and redistributing revenues among local 
governments. However, in the initial three years of 
the reform—through the end of 1996—the central 
government also guaranteed that no local govern- 
ment would suffer a reduction in expenditures due 
to the provisions of the tax reform. 

The efficacy of the tax reform has been substan- 
tially hindered by the ease with which existing 
firms and local governments have obtained so- 
called temporary tax exemptions. The tax rate is 
highest on manufacturing firms, where the vat rate 
is 17 percent, although a large number of these 





eign trade sector, but at a price; 
export growth has already begun to 
fall off, and the long-term impact on China's 
export performance is difficult to predict. At this 
time, the governments fiscal and tax reform can be 
considered a partial success at best. 


STATE ENTERPRISES IN TRANSITION 

State enterprise reform remains a central and 
unfinished part of the Chinese reform process. In 
recent years change has been driven more by 
external events than by formal reform edicts. 
Competition from rural township and village 
enterprises—and more recently from private and 
foreign-invested firms—has continuously in- 
creased, exposing state-owned enterprises to new 
challenges and eroding their former protected 
position. By 1995, traditional state-owned indus- 
try accounted for only 31 percent of the value of 
industrial output, and these industries are concen- 
trated in utilities, energy, and manufacturing sec- 
tors with substantial economies of scale. A 
conversion of Chinese industry has occurred, pri- 
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marily through the entry of new producers and the 
play of market competition. 

Government policymakers have repeatedly tried 
to develop comprehensive programs for the reform 
of state-owned industry. The November 1993 party 
congress continued to rule out large-scale privati- 
zation on ideological grounds, but endorsed the 
adoption of a so-called modern enterprise system, 
initially on a trial basis. The modern enterprise 
system essentially corresponds to what would be 
called in most other countries the commercializa- 
tion or the corporatization of state ownership. The 
assets of the corporation are inventoried and reval- 
ued and the balance sheet cleaned up. Ownership 
shares of the corporation are then defined, with 
the government typically holding most or even all 
the outstanding shares. A board of directors is 
established, with seats apportioned to major share- 
holders. The board of directors then exercises con- 
trol over the enterprise, including the appointment 
of managers, and the traditional 
bureaucratic relations of subordination 
are supposedly severed. The enterprise 





sector, this figure should probably be added to the 
31 percent of industrial output produced by tradi- 
tional state-owned enterprises in 1995, yielding a 
35 percent share for the traditional and semi- 
reformed state sector in that year. 

While central government initiatives have been 
modest, some local governments have moved 
ahead aggressively. The experience of the small 
city of Zhucheng in Shandong province has 
recently attracted attention. City officials trans- 
formed all 274 of the town’s formerly state-owned 
industrial and commercial enterprises. By the end 
of the process, Zhucheng no longer had a state sec- 
tor, and town officials were instead relying on ordi- 
nary taxation revenues from a flourishing 
economy. The experience of Zhucheng demon- 
strates that in China, although mass privatization 
is taboo, substantial conversion of state assets into 
different ownership forms is in fact taking place. 

In the absence of rapid progress in state-owned 
enterprise reform, the evolution of the 
sector has been determined primarily 
by competition and government credit 


is to be freed to pursue economic aims, Tight credit and policy. As noted earlier, government 
with government interference intensified credit policy has been consistently 
restricted to broad policies that apply competition have __ festrained over the past couple of years. 
to all enterprises. caused extensive This has meant that state-owned enter- 

The progress of this experiment has een Gin. 4 prises do not have access to unlimited 
been painfully slow. It was decided in . difficulties in the bailouts from state banks. While some 
late 1993 that 100 enterprises would state sector. state industries undoubtedly enjoy 


be selected for conversion. But by early 
1996, only 43 of these firms were actu- 
ally operating under the reform’s provisions 
(though another batch had recently been approved 
` for conversion). In addition to the modern enter- 
prise system, there are now several thousand 
“share-holding enterprises” or joint-stock compa- 
nies, most of them converted state-owned enter- 
prises. The state industries converted to 
share-holding enterprises typically distribute up to 
20 percent of their shares to their own workers, 
maintain controlling interest in the hands of gov- 
ernment agencies, and sometimes sell a block of 
shares to outside investors. Most share-holding 
enterprises have, however, been converted by local 
governments, sometimes without paying much 
attention to the procedures involved in assessing 
asset values, allocating ownership stakes, and pro- 
viding audits and financial disclosure. After a wave 
of conversions between 1993 and 1994, such joint- 
stock companies accounted for about 4 percent of 
industrial output in 1994 and 1995. To get an 
accurate picture of the size of the remaining state 





preferential access to bank credit, the 
Chinese government has been unwill- 
ing—or perhaps unable—to shelter the entire state 
sector through a large stream of subsidies. Tight 
credit and intensified competition have caused 
extensive difficulties in the state sector and pushed 
many firms toward painful restructuring. While the 
number of formal declared bankruptcies has 
remained small, the number of actual bankruptcies 
is significant. This can be easily discerned with a 
look at the numbers on employment. 

Despite the extraordinarily rapid growth of the 
economy, the official urban unemployment rate 
has steadily increased, from 2.3 percent at the end 
of 1992 to 2.9 percent at the end of 1995. More- 
over, the 5.2 million officially unemployed are 
only part of the problem. Struggling state firms 
have also sent home a large number of workers for 
whom they cannot find regular work. Those work- 
ers receive a minimum wage—a kind of enter- 
prise-paid unemployment compensation—that is 
substantially below the prevailing wage for active 
workers, but are not required to report to work. 


Recently, the State Statistical Bureau provided the 
first official estimate of the number of workers in 
this category nationwide: 7.25 million as of the 
end of March 1996. Simply combining this num- 
ber with the 5.2 million officially unemployed 
yields an urban unemployment rate of 5.5 percent. 

Of course, this does not include the underem- 
ployed workers reporting for work in state firms, 
nor does it include any of the rural under- or 
unemployed, nor their relatives who have 
migrated to cities in search of better work. It sim- 
ply indicates that large numbers of workers are 
being shed by state enterprises as they struggle to 
cope with difficult economic conditions. 


RECIPE FOR SUCCESS? 

The Chinese economy in 1996 is the outcome 
of the interplay of vigorous market forces and 
rather tepid government policymaking. The 
progress of tax reform and state enterprise reform 
indicates that institution-building reforms have 
proceeded at a modest and in some ways disap- 
pointing pace. A similar observation would emerge 
from a discussion of financial sector reforms— 
some progress has been made. Government policy 
banks have been set up to relieve existing state- 
owned banks of the responsibility to undertake 
government-directed loans, thus giving them the 
ability to compete on a commercial basis. Some 
small competition in that sector has been permit- 
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ted with new start-up banks and strictly limited 
foreign participation. But state-owned banks con- 
tinue to suffer under an immense load of poorly 
performing loans to existing state-owned enter- 
prises and have not been able to shed completely 
the need to respond to government requests. 
Weakness in the banking system is clearly evident, 
and there may be further financial difficulties 
down the road. 

At the same time, the sheer dynamism of the 
economy continues to drive institutional develop- 
ment in the right direction, if not at the optimal 
pace. Precisely because the government does not 
have abundant financial resources, it cannot afford 
to waste them in propping up the weakest state- 
run enterprises. Competition and the opening of 
the economy are rapidly transforming the most 
important sectors but institution building lags 
behind. Leaders may perhaps be forgiven for not 
seeing the urgency of the institution-building pro- 
cess when the economy is booming. But there is a 
serious danger of complacency, for some leaders 
believe that they can shape the future development 
of the Chinese economy through better manage- 
ment and with the help of a carefully chosen 
“industrial policy.” In fact, the Chinese economy 
awaits a further round of reform and restructuring 
in order to begin the transition to a more effective 
economic system that can productively participate 
in international cooperation and competition. W 


“March 23, 1996, was a great day in ‘Taiwan's history, and Lee Teng-hui’s land- 
slide win was a great victory. for the Kuomintang. But despite the popularity of 


its chief, the ruling party faces difficult challenges. . . 


If the Kuomintang 


reforms itself and provides effective leadership, it could extend its tenure as the 
. Majority party indefinitely. But if it fails to make these ces: other political 


' forces are eager to take its place.” 


Taiwan's Lee Teng-hui Complex 


SHELLEY RIGGER 


n March 22, 1996, the atmosphere in 
() Taipei, Taiwan was an exhilarating mix of 

political protest, ticker-tape parade, and 
state fair. Throngs of cheering, flag-waving families 
jammed the public squares. Food vendors hawked 
candied tomatoes and sausages on sticks, while 
souvenir stalls peddled everything from commem- 
orative plates to glow-in-the-dark flagpoles. Tai- 
wan's best-loved pop stars and politicians pranced 
across giant stages and video screens. Thousands 
of people swayed and sang together as fireworks 
splashed across the skyline to mark the final night 
of campaigning in the Republic of China’s first 
direct presidential election. 

The banners and bullhorns disappeared in the 
wee hours of election day, giving way to calm, 
orderly balloting. For the first time in history, sev- 
enty-six percent of Taiwan's eligible voters—nearly 
11 million in all—turned out to choose a Chinese 
head of state in a popular election. This landmark 
election raises two important questions for Tai- 
wan's democracy. First, how will the reelected star 
of this spring's political drama, President Lee Teng- 
hui, use his historic political mandate? Second, 
how will a democratic Taiwan and a socialist Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China coexist? 


CAPTURING A MANDATE 

That President Lee Teng-hui would win a sec- 
ond term was never in doubt; what remained 
uncertain was whether he would capture an abso- 
lute majority in the four-way presidential race. A 
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decisive victory would strengthen Lee’s bargaining 
position on ‘domestic issues, such as corruption, | 
economic strategy, and public construction, and in 
negotiations with Beijing over trade, communica- 
tions, and reunification—the long-term goal of 
both countries. But winning such a mandate 
would not be easy. Lee’s competitors included two 
former officials of his own government, Lin Yang- 
kang and Chen Li-an. Lin’s vice-presidential run- 
ning mate, General Hau Pei-tsun, had once served 
as Lee’s prime minister. Thus, three of the four 
presidential candidates had emerged from Taiwan’s 
ruling party, the Kuomintang (KMT). 

The leading opposition group, the Democratic 


= Progressive Party, chose as its candidate Peng 


Ming-min, a well-known dissident intellectual 
recently returned from exile. Peng chose one of the 
pPP’s most popular legislators and able campaign- 
ers, Frank Hsieh, as his running mate. 

When the votes were counted, Lee had captured 
54 percent. Peng trailed far behind in second place 
with 21 percent. The Lin-Hau ticket captured just 
under 15 percent, and Chen finished fourth with 
10 percent. 

Lee’s victory was, to a great extent, a pecora 
one. The fortunes of his party, the Kuomintang, 
have been declining in recent years. Since the mid- 


, 1980s, KMT vote shares have fallen steadily, and 
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today the party has only a two-seat majority in the 
legislature. In the National Assembly elections 
held alongside the presidential race, the ruling 
party received a scant 55 percent of the assembly 
seats; the DPP won 30 percent of the assembly vote 
(the National Assembly's sole duty is to amend the 
Taiwanese constitution). 

Given the grave challenges facing the KMT, how 
are we to understand Lee's triumphant presidential 


bid? Three factors are important: factionalism 
within the ruling party, Taiwan's increasingly com- 
petitive opposition parties, and the machinations 
of the People’s Republic of China. 


THE ORIGINS OF FACTIONALISM 

Lee’s wide sweep of this year’s election con- 
trasted sharply with his first presidential contest in 
1990. That indirect election was conducted under 
prereform rules, which were designed to keep the 
KMT in power by allowing the National Assembly 
to select the president. By 1996, these rules had 
changed. Candidates were free to compete, with or 
without party sponsorship. Gone were the govern- 
ment’ tight restrictions on campaign activities: 
candidates plastered walls with handbills, bought 
radio and television commercials, debated, took 
part in call-in shows, sponsored dinners, and 
touted their celebrity endorsements. The cam- 
paigns and balloting were observed by hundreds of 
foreign and local journalists, with few irregularities 
reported. 

The contrast between Lee’s first and second 
presidential races is also evident in his relations 
with the KMT. In 1990 the former vice president 
sought to continue in the office he had assumed in 
1988 after the death of President Chiang Ching- 
kuo. Lee faced a strong challenge from within the 
KMT when President Chiang’s conservative half 
brother, Chiang Wego, threatened to team up with 
Lin Yang-kang to contest Lee’s nomination. 
Although Chiang and Lin dropped their challenge 
before the balloting, the incident revealed a deep 
antipathy to Lee within the kmT’s right wing, 
which came to be called the “nonmainstream” fac- 
tion (President Lee is also the KMT party chairman, 
so those loyal to him are called the “mainstream” 
faction). 

The roots of this factional conflict within the 
KMT can be found in party reforms implemented 
under President Chiang Ching-kuo. From 1949, 
when the KMT moved the nationalist government 
and party headquarters to the island of Taiwan, 
until the 1970s, the ruling party was overwhelm- 
ingly staffed with “mainlanders.” These Chinese 
who had come to Taiwan during and after China’s 
civil war were put to work running the national- 
ist government on Taiwan and preparing to 
recover the Chinese mainland. To the native Tai- 
wanese population, whose ancestors had come to 
Taiwan before the island’s cession to Japan in 
1895, the mainlanders were interlopers. Their 
privileges bred resentment, and a social, political, 
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and economic gulf opened between the two 
groups: mainlanders monopolized public offices 
in the powerful central government while Tai- 
wanese were relegated to locally elected positions 
with little power. Seats in the National Assembly 
and legislature were held in perpetuity by repre- 
sentatives elected on the mainland in 1947, and 
the KMTs membership was disproportionately 
mainlander. Martial law provisions in place since 
1947 further restricted political participation and 
civil liberties. 

In the 1970s President Chiang began a program 
of reform. He instructed the party and bureaucracy 
to recruit more Taiwanese, and by the time he 
died, 70 percent of the Kuomintang’s membership 
was Taiwanese (compared with a general popula- 
tion about 85 percent Taiwanese). Chiang also 
presided over the early stages of political reform. 
He opened seats in the National Assembly and leg- 
islature to popular election, and by 1988 almost 
one-quarter of the legislators were Taiwan-elected. 
In 1987, Chiang’s government lifted martial law, 
opening the door to opposition parties, new publi- 
cations, and free speech. Still, mainlanders contin- 
ued to dominate top party and government posts. 
Thus, Chiang’s selection in 1984 of Lee, a Tai- 
wanese, to be his vice president was a significant 
step. 


LEE AT THE HELM 

Most Taiwanese greeted Lee’s accession to the 
presidency with joy. But for conservatives, Lee 
symbolized a retreat from the party's historic mis- 
sion of recovering mainland China. How could a 
Taiwanese chief executive represent all of China? 
Nonmainstream figures doubted Lee’s commit- 
ment to a unified China, and they worried that 
democratization would replace the nationalist gov- 
ernment, which defined itself as the legitimate 
government of all of China, with a purely Tai- 
wanese State. 

Taiwanization did accelerate under Lee; in 1991 
and 1992, Taiwanese voters selected an all new 
National Assembly and legislature, respectively. In 
1994 they replaced the appointed executives of 
Taiwan province, Taipei City, and Kaohsiung City 
with elected ones. This process culminated in the 
1996 presidential election. Under Lee’s leadership, 
Taiwan also abandoned the goal of “mainland 
recovery” and acknowledged the existence of the 
People’s Republic of China. Taiwan's new approach 
holds that China is a divided nation that will even- 
tually reunify as a “prosperous and democratic” 
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state. In short, just as the nonmainstream faction 
had feared, Lee’s presidency moved Taiwan away 
from its traditional self-image as the Chinese gov- 
ernment in waiting. 

Lee’s first term transformed the KMT in yet 
another way. Lifting martial law and increasing the 
number of political offices open to election inten- 
sified the level of competition in Taiwanese elec- 
tions. To stay in power, the KMT needed to cultivate 
a strong electoral machine. In his role as party 
chairman, Lee encouraged local KMT branches to 
seek candidates who would be able to finance their 
own campaigns. 

Under the authoritarian structure in place 
before 1987, the KMT controlled local nominations. 
Candidates who cooperated with the party strategy 
were guaranteed victory; those who did not paid a 
high price. Under the new rules, candidates had 
much more opportunity to pursue their own inter- 
ests. Lee’s decision to emphasize electoral victory 
thus opened the door to self-interested oppor- 
tunists. In the eyes of many nonmainstream offi- 
cials, the new breed of politicians consisted of little 
more than local bosses with poor qualifications 
and no party loyalty or discipline. 

By 1991, conflict between the mainstream and 
nonmainstream factions was undermining KMT 
unity. The mainstream faction supported reform 
and was willing to move both the party and the 
nation toward a more localized, election-based 
legitimacy. The nonmainstream faction, whose 
best-known proponent was Hau Pei-tsun, sought a 
more gradual approach to reform, one that would 
support the nationalists’ continued claim to repre- 
sent all of China. In an effort to manage the con- 
flict, Lee selected Hau as his prime minister in 
1991. Lee’s Foreign Ministry already was develop- 
ing its “pragmatic diplomacy,” a strategy that used 
informal cultural and economic contacts to 
improve Taiwan's international status. However, 
Lee avoided antagonizing the nonmainstream fac- 
tion by making sure progress on cross-strait rela- 
tions moved forward at the same pace as 
“pragmatic diplomacy.” 

This balancing act ended in 1993. Elected offi- 
cials gained new influence through National 
Assembly and legislative elections in 1991 and 
1992. Voters strongly supported the pragmatic 
diplomacy approach, including a ppp-initiated 
quest for a United Nations seat. The nonmain- 
stream did well among its own limited con- 
stituency, but public opinion had turned in favor 
of a more activist foreign policy. When the new 


legislature was seated in early 1993, Hau resigned 
as prime minister. Lee replaced him with one of 
his closest followers, the mainstream Provincial 
Governor Lien Chan. The conservative faction’s 
influence in the KMT declined even further a few 
months later when several leading nonmain- 
stream politicians left the KMT to form the Chinese 
New Party (NP). And in 1995, the KMT expelled 
Lin Yang-kang and Hau Pei-tsun after they broke 
ranks to challenge the party’s presidential candi- 
date. 

In mid-1996, Lee Teng-hui is the undisputed 
leader of the KMT. The most significant threats to 
his supremacy two years ago either have left the 
party or have been marginalized. This is not to say 
he is unchallenged. Outside the KMT opposition 
parties provide voters with alternatives to ruling 
party policies and hold the kmt accountable to the 
electorate. Neither major opposition party has 
attracted majority support, but each has helped 
weaken the KMTs once-unshakable grip on power. 
Although the KMT has managed to co-opt many of 
the opposition’s most popular ideas, the ruling 
party is struggling under the burden of its reputa- 
tion for corruption. 


ORGANIZING THE OPPOSITION 

Before Chiang Ching-kuo’s political reforms, 
efforts to organize an opposition movement had 
little success. The KMT’s apparatus of political con- 
trol was strong and ruthless, while rapidly rising 
living standards and opportunities for political 
participation at the local level made for a shortage 
of potential dissidents. As the government relaxed 
its authoritarian control, however, two distinct 
groups of oppositionists appeared. Urban profes- 
sionals, many with overseas connections, began 
demanding that the government fulfill the demo- 
cratic promise of its constitution. Joining these 
activists were independent local politicians, 


- including KMT dropouts, who wanted to use their 


political experience and organizations to push the 
ruling party in a more democratic direction. These 
two groups shared a potent combination of inter- 
national contacts, rhetorical skills, and personal 
followings. They deployed these resources in pur- 
suit of two objectives: democratization and ethnic 
justice. In practice, this meant lifting martial law, 
restoring civil rights, opening the central govern- 
ment to popular participation, and allowing the 
fair representation of Taiwanese in government. 
This loosely organized opposition movement 
gathered itself into a political party, the Democratic 


Progressive Party, in 1986. The ppp’s electoral per- 
formance has gradually improved, settling into a 
steady 30 to 35 percent of the vote in the 1990s. 
But the Democratic Progressives began their his- 
tory as a protest party, and growing beyond that 
role to become the party of government is proving 
difficult for a number of reasons. First, the DPP is 
factionalized. The deepest line of cleavage is 
between those who believe the party should con- 
centrate on coming to power through the electoral 
system, even if that means compromising on 
issues, and those who believe the party should 
concentrate on attaining de jure independence for 
Taiwan. 

A second problem facing the ppp is its short his- 
tory. Competing with the KMT’ reputation is 
tremendously difficult. Especially among older 
voters, whose memories of hard times during the 
postwar years are vivid, the Kuomintang’s eco- 
nomic record is persuasive. For younger voters, 
however, the rising tide of scandal and 
abuse of power is replacing the KMT'S 
image as the engine of the Taiwan mira- 
cle with the perception that the party is a 
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hard to convince voters that Taiwan is a hotbed of 
ethnic injustice when the president, much of his 
cabinet, and most of the legislature are Taiwanese. 

In response to reform, the opposition has 
become increasingly bold in advocating Taiwan's 
independence, and the government has tolerated 
such rhetoric since late 1991. The national identity 
issue represents the evolution, in a more radical 
direction, of the ppp’s original concerns. The 
demand for democratization has become a demand 
that the very definition of the state be decided 
democratically; the demand for ethnic justice is 
now a call to “let Taiwan be Taiwan.” 

Taiwan independence has a fervent but limited 
constituency. Survey results vary, but the number 
of unification supporters is about 25 percent; 
about the same number would like to see a decla- 
ration of independence. But the majority are con- 
tent with the status quo: de facto independence, or 
autonomy without a formal declaration. While 
individual ppp candidates running on a 
pro-independence platform can do well 
within limited constituencies, the DPP as 
a party will not come to power on this 


nest of corruption. The ppp hopes to turn Taiwanese issue. The question is, then, what issues 
its opponents changing image to its those who can bring the opposition to majority 
advantage. At the same time, DPP politi- support the status? 


cians hope to establish a record of their 
own, especially in executive positions. 
Thus, the election of the ppr’s Chen Shui- 
bian as Taipei City mayor in 1994 pro- 
vided a critical opportunity for the party 
to demonstrate its fitness to govern. 

Third, the DPP must compete with the KMT’s 
political machine. The ruling party had 40 years of 
uncontested dominance in which to perfect its 
mobilizing and vote-getting mechanisms. Detach- 
ing voters from that system is not easy. In many 
districts voter loyalty to candidates and local fac- 
tions and the individual incentives offered by KMT 
candidates are powerful motivators. Kuomintang 
candidates also tend to outspend their oppo- 
nents—although voter sensitivity to corruption 
means that this is not always an advantage. And 
despite 10 years of press freedom, the mass media 
still betray a pro-KMT bias. 

The pep suffers, too, because the issues on 
which it was founded—democratization and eth- 
nic justice—no longer hold much appeal for vot- 
ers. It is difficult to persuade the electorate that 
Taiwan is not a democracy when even the presi- 
dent must defend his seat against a bevy of vigor- 
ous, well-financed challengers. And it is nearly as 


status quo—find 
Lee Teng-hui on 
their side. 





The Democratic Progressives had 
great success in the early 1990s demand- 
ing that the government accelerate its 
pragmatic diplomacy and pursue a seat 
at the UN. Seeing the popularity of the 
issue, the Kuomintang adopted the uN 
bid as its own policy, depriving the ppp of one of its 
most popular platform planks. The KMT has co- 
opted other ppp initiatives as well, including social 
welfare and environmental protection. The opposi- 
tion party has had success attacking the KMT’ cor- 
ruption and high-handed ruling style, but support 
for the DPP remains stagnant. 

The KMT also faces opposition from the Chinese 
New Party. Although technically independent, the 
Lin Yang-kang/Hau Pei-tsun presidential bid 
received much of its support from the np. Early 
characterizations of the NP emphasized its conser- 
vatism and links to pro-unification mainlander 
die-hards. In recent elections, however, the NP 
positioned itself as a moderate party, uninterested 
in risking Taiwan's security for the sake of inde- 
pendence or immediate unification. Although 
many of the New Party's leaders are mainlanders, 
it counts equal numbers of Taiwanese and main- 
landers among its supporters. 
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The np has two reputations. Among DPP sup- 
porters and Taiwan nationalists, it is viewed as the 
party most likely to sell out Taiwan to the main- 
land; among centrists, especially in northern Tai- 
wan, it ıs known for incorruptibility and 
competence. Both these characterizations contain 
elements of truth. The np is not nearly as 
enmeshed in the tainted maneuverings of local fac- 
tions as the KMT (or even the DPP), but its activists 
are more devoted to reunification than the party 
advertises. Like the ppp, the nr’s share of the vote is 
stagnant, at about 15 percent. 

Thirty-five percent support for the Democratic 
Progressive Party and 15 percent support for the 
New Party leaves the Kuomintang in a position 
that is at once enviable and precarious. It is envi- 
able because neither opposition party is capable of 
replacing the KMT as the ruling party. It is precari- 
ous because a coalition of the two parties could do 
so. As was noted, the December 1995 legislative 
election left the KMT with a majority of two seats in 
the legislature. Observers warned that the lax dis- 
cipline and weak motivation of some KMT legisla- 
tors might deprive the ruling party of an effective 
majority. Almost immediately, Kuomintang leaders’ 
fears were confirmed when the opposition parties 
joined together to defeat a proposal for a fourth 
nuclear power plant by a 76 to 42 vote. Most of the 
46 legislators who skipped the vote were KMT. 


A MAN AND HIS PARTY 

Given its weakness ın the legislature, the KMT 
rejoiced at Lee Teng-hui’s wide margin of victory 
in the presidential race. Why is Lee himself more 
popular than the party he leads? Perhaps the most 
important reason is the perception that only Pres- 
ident Lee can provide the economic and political 
stability Taiwan needs to survive. Taiwanese 
believe in using the legislature to check and bal- 
ance the president, but they fear rapid change. 
Other factors include the “Lee Teng-hui complex” 
and the desire to send a message to Beijing. Lee 
Teng-hui complex refers to the nearly inexplica- 
ble fondness many Taiwanese feel for the presi- 
dent. Even among ardent DPP supporters, Lee 
enjoys a certain reluctant affection. Democratic 
Progressive orators are famous for their extrava- 
gant attacks on KMT leaders from Hau to former 
Taipei mayor Huang Ta-chou, but Lee enjoys a 
certain immunity. A week before the presidential 
election, DPP organizers in Taipei worried that 
even the party faithful were wavering toward the 
incumbent. The election results bore out their 


fears: the ppr’s National Assembly candidates’ vote 
share was 50 percent higher than that of their 
presidential candidate. 

What causes the Lee Teng-hui complex? Lee 
was the first Taiwanese to achieve high office. He 
earned a Ph.D. in the United States, but returned 
to Taiwan, where he climbed the ladder of the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy and ultimately achieved the 
top position. This alone won him enduring status 
as a hero of the Taiwanese people. Many Tai- 
wanese also credit Lee with bringing democracy to 
Taiwan. While President Chiang initiated the 
democratization process, both his goals and his 
accomplishments were limited. It was under Presi- 
dent Lee that Taiwanese saw multiparty democracy 
flourish and civil liberties bloom. In all of Chinese 
history, Lee has been the only head of state willing 
to stand for election. 

And on reunification, one of Taiwan’s most fun- 
damental political issues, Lee comes as close as a 
politician can to being all things to all people. 
Many supporters of reunification believe that Lee 
is inextricably committed to the KMT’s historic 
reunification policy. Meanwhile, some indepen- 
dence advocates are convinced that Lee secretly 
supports their position. Both sides argue that polit- 
ical necessity requires Lee to keep his public state- 
ments on the unification issue ambiguous. The 
majority of Tarwanese—those who support the sta- 
tus quo—find Lee Teng-hui on their side. 

Yet another reason for Lees landslide victory in 
1996 was the perception that he had stood up to a 
bullying Communist Chinese government. 
According to Beijing, Lee’s position on unification 
is not ambiguous at all: he opposes it. For months 
before the March election, Beijing kept up a steady 
stream of anti-Lee rhetoric, demanding that he be 
“swept into the dustbin of history” for advocating 
Taiwan independence. Immediately before the 
election Beijing turned to military intimidation to 
cow Taiwan’s voters. If the purpose of these ges- 


_tures was to undermine Lee’s popularity, they were 


distinctly counterproductive. If anything, military 
exercises and missile tests appear to have increased 
Lee’s vote share. 


KEEPING BEIJING AT BAY 

Lee’s relations with Beijing were not always so 
antagonistic. In the late 1980s the two sides pur- 
sued slow but continuing negotiations over the 
details of economic and cultural exchanges. Tai- 
wan’s relations with the rest of the world were 
stagnant. The need to balance the mainstream 


and nonmainstream factions prevented Lee from 
seeking a higher international profile for Taiwan. 
But the eclipse of the nonmainstream faction in 
the early 1990s freed Lee to argue that Taiwan 
needed a stronger international presence to avoid 
being forced into unification on the People’s 
Republics terms, and Lee’s Foreign Ministry 
began maneuvering to put Taiwan on the interna- 
tional agenda. 

Lee’s 1994 “holiday diplomacy” initiative took 
him to several Southeast Asian nations, ostensibly 
as a tourist. Meanwhile, the Foreign Ministry pur- 
sued diplomatic relations with small nations in the 
South Pacific and Africa; its offers of economic 
assistance earned this policy the name “dollar 
diplomacy.” Taiwan also invested in public relations 
and lobbying efforts aimed at winning friends in 
Western capitals; it campaigned aggressively to join 
international organizations (most notably the un) 
and to host international sporting events. 

Pragmatic diplomacy reached its pinnacle in 
1995 when the Clinton administration, under pres- 
sure from Taiwan's friends in the United States 
Congress, granted Lee a visa for a private visit to the 
United States. Beijing, which insists the Taiwan 
issue is an internal matter, interpreted Lee’s efforts 
to internationalize the cross-strait conflict as a 
move toward Taiwan independence. The mainland 
government was enraged at the United States, 
which it accused of interfering in China’s domestic 
affairs. It was equally furious with Taipei. During 
the summer of 1995 the People’s Republic substi- 
tuted missile tests for cross-strait negotiations. 

China’s blustering worried Taiwanese voters, 
but few believed Taiwan would gain by giving in to 
Beijings pressure. On the contrary, public opinion 
polls taken before this year’s election found that 
for the first time, more Taiwanese favored inde- 
pendence than unification, although the majority 
continued to choose the status quo. 

Beijing’s rhetoric and Taiwan’s resistance both 
intensified as the presidential election approached. 
In March, China resumed missile tests and military 
exercises in the Taiwan Strait. While preparations 
for the election continued unabated, Taiwan’s 
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pragmatic diplomacy paid off once again when the 
Clinton administration sent two aircraft carrier 
battle groups to the Taiwan Strait. 

Immediately after the election, Beijing’s fever- 
pitch rhetoric subsided. According to mainland 
analysts, the Democratic Progressive Party candi- 
date’s poor showing proved that the Taiwan people 
reject separatism; totaling up the votes of Lee, Lin, 
and Chen Li-an, they declared that 79 percent of 
the Taiwanese people were “pro-unification.” For- 
gotten were the previous accusations that a vote 
for Lee was a vote for independence. In June, Bei- 
jing made some conciliatory gestures, although at 
a low level. Talks are important, because economic 
ties between the two sides are expanding rapidly 
without a framework of agreements on direct com- 
munications, shipping, or dispute resolution. If 
Beijing follows through on its offer to replace mil- 
itary threats with negotiations on concrete issues, 
Lee will have won a major victory, resisting main- 
land pressure (and thereby solidifying his domes- 
tic support) without harming cross-strait relations 
in the long term. 


PRESCRIPTION AND PROSPECTS 

March 23, 1996, was a great day in Taiwan's his- 
tory, and Lee Teng-hui’s landslide win was a great 
victory for the Kuomintang. But despite the popu- 
larity of its chief, the ruling party faces difficult 
challenges. It must provide an honest, efficient 
government, and root out the corruption in its 
ranks. It must manage relations with the People’s 
Republic successfully. To hold its majority it must 
cultivate personnel who are’ competent and 
electable. 

Without Lee as the nominee, electing a Kuo- 
mintang president will be more difficult. KMT 
bureaucrats such as legislator Vincent Siew and 
Provincial Governor James Song are making the 
leap to elected office; more will need to follow 
their example. If the Kuomintang reforms itself 
and provides effective leadership, it could extend 
its tenure as the majority party indefinitely. But if 
it fails to make these changes, other political forces 
are eager to take its place. B 
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Hong Kong: 
The Year Before Living Dangerously 


FRANK CHING 


n July 1, 1997, Hong Kong will revert to 
() Chinese sovereignty after 155 years of 

British rule. Much of what lies in store for 
what will become the Hong Kong Special Admin- 
istrative Region remains uncertain. However, the 
fundamental reasons undergirding China's deci- 
sion to take back Hong Kong in 1997 while main- 
taining it as a special region separate from the 
mainland remain in place. 


PUSHED TO ACT 

The Chinese did not initiate the moves to return 
‘Hong Kong: the decision was forced on them by 
the British in the early 1980s. Beijing had made it 
clear that it did not recognize any of the treaties 
under which Britain had obtained possession of 
Hong Kong in the nineteenth century. The People’s 
Republic of China considered the agreements 
“unequal treaties,” forced on a weakened Qing 
dynasty by the British through gunboat diplomacy. 
From China’s perspective, the expiration of a treaty 
it did not recognize seemed unimportant. 

Pressed to make a decision by Britain, Deng 
Xiaoping, China’s paramount leader, concluded 
that while he could turn a blind eye to continued 
British administration of Hong Kong, he could not 
formally extend British colonial rule over the ter- 
ritory. He therefore decided that China had to 
recover Hong Kong. Because of its economic value 
to China, Beijing sought to limit the impact of the 
change in sovereignty on Hong Kong. 

Thus, while China did not recognize the valid- 
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ity of the treaty, it decided to allow Britain to con- 
tinue running Hong Kong until the day it expired. 


‘China would not take Hong Kong back until July 


1, 1997. And to minimize the impact of China’s 
recovery of sovereignty, Beijing decided that Hong 
Kong would remain basically unchanged for 50 
years after 1997. 


ONE COUNTRY, TWO SYSTEMS 

In the decades after the establishment of the 
People’s Republic of China in 1949, China was 
largely isolated from the rest of the world, and 
Hong Kong functioned as China’s diplomatic win- 
dow. After China proclaimed its Open Door policy 
in 1978, Hong Kong resumed its role of facilitating 
trade between China and the rest of the world,a ~ 
role that had been the colony’s raison d’étre in the 
mid-nineteenth century. The bulk of foreign 
investment in China flowed from Hong Kong. 

Politically, China saw Hong Kong as a key link 
to the Nationalist, or Kuomintang government in 
Taiwan. It was in Hong Kong that the Communists 
sought to establish contacts with people close to 
the Kuomintang who could be entrusted with 
secret messages. In fact, so great was the perceived 
importance of Hong Kong’s role to the eventual 
resolution of the Taiwan issue that Beijing decided 
not to take back Hong Kong until it had reunified _ 
Taiwan. 

The policy of reunifying with Taiwan first 
before taking back Hong. Kong was reversed 
because of the British pressure about Hong Kongs 
status. In the early 1980s Beijing announced the 
concept of “one country, two systems.” Under this 
scheme, special administrative regions could be 
established that would allow systems and lifestyles 
different from those in mainland China, with the 
idea of applying the formula to Taiwan. After 


Britain stepped up efforts to resolve the Hong 
Kong issue, however, China decided to apply the 
formula of “one country, two systems” to Hong 
Kong first in the hope that Hong Kong would 
become a model for Taiwan. 


RESTORING HONG KONG, RESTRICTING RIGHTS 

With these issues in mind, the Chinese worked 
with the British to draft the Sino-Bnitish Joint Dec- 
laration on the Question of Hong Kong, which was 
signed in 1984. This agreement provided for the 
restoration of Hong Kong to China on July 1, 
1997, and the establishment by China of a Hong 
Kong Special Administrative Region. As an SAR, 
Hong Kong would enjoy a high degree of auton- 
omy; Chinese officials would not be sent to run 
the territory. The only areas in which Hong Kong 
would not enjoy autonomy would be defense and 
foreign affairs, which were reserved for the central 
government in Beijing. 

The sAr would be vested with executive, legisla- 
tive, and independent judicial power, and the 
existing laws in Hong Kong would remain basi- 
cally unchanged. The rights and freedoms of the 
people of Hong Kong would be ensured by law, 
and the social and economic systems in the region 
would continue undisturbed. 

Hong Kong would remain a free port and a sep- 
arate customs territory, and would be maintained 
as an international financial center. Its markets for 
foreign exchange, gold, securities, and futures 
would continue. The renminbi, China’s currency, 
would not replace the Hong Kong dollar. Instead, 
the Hong Kong dollar would continue to circulate 
and remain freely convertible, and foreign 
exchange controls would not be imposed on the 
territory. The central government would not levy 
taxes on Hong Kong, nor would ıt ask Hong Kong 
to help defray the cost of deploying Chinese troops 
to the territory. Hong Kong would also issue its 
own travel documents, and its police force—rather 
than Chinese troops—would be responsible for 
the maintenance of public order. 

The future governor, to be known as the chief 
executive, would be from Hong Kong, chosen 
through elections or consultations, and the legisla- 
ture would be elected. (Until 1984, all members of 
the Hong Kong legislature, known as the Legisla- 
tive Council, were appointed.) 

In the 12 years since the signing of the Joint 
Declaration, Chinese officials have reiterated these 
policies. Moreover, many of the details of Hong 
Kong's future have been sketched in, primarily in 
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the Basic Law, Hong Kong’s future miniconstitu- 
tion, which was promulgated by China’s National 
People’s Congress in April 1990. Drafters of the 
Basic Law, which is meant to implement the Joint 
Declaration, included people from both China and 
Hong Kong. The process took five years. 


THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF AN “ECONOMIC CITY” 

Chinese officials have warned Hong Kong 
against transforming itself from an “economic 
city” into a “political city.” But British officials, 
especially Hong Kong Governor Chris Patten, have 
argued that it is not possible to keep the political 
aspirations of the people of Hong Kong bottled up. 
The controversies that have arisen between Hong 
Kong and China—and between Britain and 
China—have occurred largely in the political 
sphere. One centers on the extent to which 
democracy will be allowed to grow. 

Because the Joint Declaration said that the legis- 
lature would be elected dnd not appointed, the 
British colonial government introduced elections in 
September 1985, the year after the declaration was 
signed. The idea was to gradually increase the 
number of seats filled by elections until 1997, 
when the entire legislature would be elected. The 
British intended indirect elections in 1985 to lead 
to direct elections in 1988. 

Although Britain made its electoral intentions 
clear as soon as the Joint Declaration was initialed 
in September 1984, China did not respond until 
after the declaration had been ratified in May 1985. 
Then, within months, Beijing conveyed its unhap- 
piness with the British. Xu Jiatun, China’s repre- 
sentative in Hong Kong at the time, held a news 
conference and accused Britain of having violated 
the Joint Declaration. Under pressure from China, 
the British then agreed to the concept of conver- 
gence, under which British actions in Hong Kong 
before 1997 must converge with China’s plans for 
Hong Kong after 1997. By doing so, Britain gave up 
the right to take the initiative on political reforms. 

Thus the British did not hold direct elections in 
Hong Kong in 1988, as they had intended. The 
Chinese asserted that since the Basic Law was not 
yet in place, Britain could not be sure that its plans 
would converge with those of China. The intro- 
duction of direct elections, therefore, had to be 
postponed until 1991, the year after the promulga- 
tion of the Basic Law. 


TIANANMEN AND THE END TO COOPERATION 


British policy was to be as cooperative with 
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China as possible, and to present to the rest of the 
world an image of Hong Kong as largely untrou- 
bled by the transition to Chinese rule. When a 
brain drain appeared in the mid-1980s, the British 
deliberately played it down, with Hong Kong Gov- 
ernor Sir David Wilson saying that migration was 
a Hong Kong tradition and pointing to all the Chi- 
natowns around the world as evidence. Wilson 
chose to ignore the fact that the number leaving 
Hong Kong annually had tripled in the years since 
the Joint Declaration. 

The 1989 Tiananmen Square crackdown 
focused world attention on China and Hong Kong 
and led the British to drastically revise their policy 
toward the colony. People there were on the verge 
of panic in the aftermath of the bloody suppression 
of pro-democracy demonstrators on June 4, 1989, 
when tanks were deployed in the Chinese capital 
against unarmed civilians. 

British policy changed from cooperation with 
China to confrontation in certain areas. Asserting 
a need to restore confidence in Hong Kong, Britain 
announced a series of measures. These included 
enacting a bill of rights ordinance, attempting to 
step up the pace of democratization, granting 
50,000 Hong Kong families the right to live in 
Britain, and constructing a new international air- 
port. 

Britain called on China to take steps to restore 
confidence in Hong Kong, but the Chinese main- 
tained that they had done nothing wrong in 
Tiananmen Square, and hence there was no need 
to restore confidence. 

Yet China has taken steps to counter all the 
British moves. It has said it will repeal sections of 
the bill of rights and restore draconian laws that 
had been amended by the British to make them 
consistent with the bill of rights. Furthermore, 
China has said it will not recognize the validity of 
passports granted by Britain under the nationality 
scheme. Most important, China has rejected all 
appeals to increase the pace of democratization. As 
for the new airport, China has been able to use it 
as an instrument to gain a dominant voice in Hong 
Kong’s decision-making process. 

Tiananmen Square, in fact, led China to adopt a 
harsher stance toward Hong Kong. One million 
people had staged demonstrations in the colony in 
support of the pro-democracy movement in Bei- 
jing, and money and supplies had been sent to the 
demonstrators. Moreover, after the crackdown, 
people in Hong Kong took part in operations to 
smuggle Chinese dissidents into Hong Kong. 


China, which had previously viewed Hong Kong 
mainly as a benign influence on the mainland, 
began to see the colony as a threat to the stability 
of the Communist government in China. As a 
result, a new article was inserted into the draft 
Basic Law stipulating legislation in Hong Kong 
that addresses subversion, secession, sedition, trea- 
son, and the theft of state secrets. 

This provision, Article 23 of the Basic Law, calls 
for the legislation to be passed by the post-1997 
Legislative Council. Exactly how such legislation 
will be worded is a matter of great concern within 
Hong Kong, since it would conceivably restrict 
rights currently enjoyed by the Hong Kong peo- 
ple—in particular, freedom of expression and free- 
dom of assembly. 

Lu Ping, the Chinese official with principal 
responsibility for implementing the government's 
Hong Kong policy, attempted to reassure foreign- 
ers and Hong Kong residents this spring about the 
coming transition. While he no doubt succeeded 
in explaining China's general policy toward Hong 
Kong, he also aroused concern within the colony 
when he spoke about the media’ role. 

Lu made a distinction between reporting and 
advocacy, saying that while Hong Kong newspa- 
pers would be allowed to report the news, there 
were certain issues they would not be allowed to 
advocate, such as “two Chinas,” “one China, one 
Taiwan,” the independence of Taiwan, and the 
independence of Hong Kong. Newspapers in Hong 
Kong currently are not under such restrictions. 
Moreover, the list of prohibited areas is likely to 
grow. Lu did say, however, that the press would be 
allowed to criticize Chinese government policies. 

Much depends on whether future legislation is 
drafted narrowly or widely. The new legislation 
will come out of a Provisional Legislature that is to 
be set up in late 1996 or early 1997. Despite the 
Basic Law’s stipulation that the Hong Kong legisla- 
ture is to be elected, it is expected that the Provi- 
sional Legislature will in effect be appointed. 
China has said that the legislature’s members will 
be chosen by a 400-person Selection Committee, 
which in turn is to be chosen by the 150-member 
Preparatory Committee that was appointed by 
China at the end of 1995 to resolve transitional 
issues. 

The Chinese say they will set up a Provisional 
Legislature because the legislature elected in 
September 1995 under Patten’s political reform 
proposals lacked Chinese approval. Among other 
things, the Chinese strenuously opposed Patten’s 


proposal to create new “functional constituencies” 
that gave a vote to every working person. (Former 
“functional constituencies,” accepted by China, 
were confined to small electorates, such as doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, and bankers.) Despite 
British arguments that the legislature should serve 
out its four-year term, the Chinese have made it 
clear that the current legislature will end in June 
1997. They say that new elections will be held in 
1998, at which time the Provisional Legislature 
will be replaced with a legislature elected under 
the Basic Law. 

Chinese officials such as Lu are quick to point 
out that the Basic Law says that the ultimate objec- 
tive is the election of both the chief executive and 
the entire Legislative Council by universal suf- 
frage. However, there is no timetable for this. 
Instead, the Basic Law provides that the Legislative 
Council will be elected through a combination of 
direct and indirect elections and “functional con- 
stituency” elections. This system would 
continue until the year 2007, when half 
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grated in the last 12 years, and their place has been 
taken by immigrants from China. Chinese aca- 
demics have become commonplace in Hong 
Kongs tertiary institutions, such as the City Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong, and more and more Chinese 
professionals are finding jobs in Hong Kong. Man- 
darin, China’s official dialect, is heard with increas- 
ing frequency in Hong Kong’s streets, elevators, 
and restaurants. 

Hong ’Kong’s business community has loudly 
proclaimed its confidence in the future. There is 
no reason to question China’s promises regarding 
the economy: the territory will remain a financial 
center, and its financial leaders will make key deci- 
sions about the economy, such as whether to con- 
tinue to link the Hong Kong dollar to the United 
States dollar. 

However, mainland Chinese companies are 
likely to play a bigger role in future. The recent 
decision by two of Hong Kong's airlines, Cathay 
Pacific and Dragonair, to sell large 
chunks of their shares to Chinese com- 


the legislature would be directly elected. The extent to panies is considered indicative of a 
After that further changes to the election eae future trend. 
which rights and 

system will require the approval of two- 
thirds of the members of the legislature freedoms willbe UNRESOLVED ISSUES 
as well as the consent of the chief execu- enjoyed and China, for its part, is expected to help 
tive and Chinas National People’s democracy Hong Kong by limiting the numbers of 
Congress. people allowed to settle in Hong Kong. 

Thus, as the countdown clocks in allowed p bear The number now is over 50,000 a year, 
China continue to tick away the remain- fruit is still but it would be many times that if China 
ing weeks and months in the transition unclear. opened the floodgates. 


period, the extent to which rights and 
freedoms will be enjoyed and democracy . 
allowed to bear fruit is still unclear. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL? 

One of the greatest dangers is not so much 
changes to the political and economic system as 
alterations to the political environment. It is 
entirely possible that after 1997 more and more 
facets of life may become politicized, including the 
civil service and the judiciary. Moreover, a new 
Hong Kong establishment dominated by a pro- 
China contingent may emerge as the new elite. 
This elite could dominate not just the legislature 
but the hundreds of boards and committees who 
advise the Hong Kong government on issues rang- 
ing from film classification to traffic controls. A 
wholesale change in personnel would bring about a 
totally different political environment. 

Already the composition of the population is 
changing. More than 500,000 people have emi- 





Even though mainland Chinese will 
not be able to enter Hong Kong freely, 
China’s National People’s Congress recently pro- 
vided an interpretation of the Chinese nationality 
law as applied to Hong Kong under which all eth- 
nic Chinese residents of Hong Kong born in the 
colony or in China will be considered Chinese 
nationals after 1997, regardless of the passports 
they possess. They will also be allowed to use their 
foreign passports as travel documents. 

This move was widely welcomed in Hong Kong, 
since it allows people to travel easily to China as 
Chinese nationals and to travel overseas as foreign 
nationals. But it is likely to create problems in the 
future when foreign governments claim the right 
to protect their nationals in Hong Kong—people 
China will regard as its own nationals with no 
right to foreign consular protection. 

Chinese officials have offered reassurances that 
an ethnic Chinese who holds a foreign passport 
will be able to register as a foreigner if he or she so 
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desires. But they have also suggested that such a 
person may then lose his or her right of abode in 
Hong Kong. This remains one of the most impor- 
tant issues awaiting resolution. 

Another unresolved issue is the adaptation of 
laws. While the Joint Declaration says that the 
legal system will not change, many of Hong Kongs 
current laws contain terms that must be changed 
to reflect Hong Kong's change in status, such as 
references to the British monarch; these will have 
to be deleted and replaced with references to the 
Chinese central government. The British have pro- 
posed that the Legislative Council pass appropri- 
ate amendments that will go into effect at 
midnight on June 30, 1997. China insists that the 
current Legislative Council does not have the right 
to make laws for post-1997 Hong Kong. It is 
unclear how this issue will be resolved. 

While the legislature will be replaced in 1997, it 
appears likely that most members of the 180,000- 
strong civil service will continue in their posts. 
The Basic Law says that the chief executive will 
choose his or her principal officials, who will then 
be appointed by China (it was thought that 
appointments by China were meant to be purely 
symbolic but Chinese officials say the appoint- 
ments will be substantive). Until a chief executive- 
designate is named, therefore, it will not be 
possible to say with certainty which top officials 
will keep their jobs. 

The chief executive is to be chosen by the same 
selection committee charged with creating the Pro- 
visional Legislature. Opinion surveys show that 
Chief Secretary Anson Chan, Governor Patten's 
deputy and the head of the civil service, has the 
most public support to become chief executive. 
The Chinese, however, may be unwilling to accept 
her as chief executive since she was appointed by 
Patten, who is seen by China as an implacable foe. 

A businessman, C. H. Tung, is believed to be 
China’s favorite for the post. Tung, whose family’s 
shipping business was rescued by the Chinese gov- 
ernment from financial ruin in the 1980s, is also 
well regarded by the British. Patten appointed him 
to the policymaking Executive Council in 1992, 
although he tendered his resignation in June 1996 
to avoid any conflict of interest from simultaneous 
service on the Executive Council and the China- 
appointed Preparatory Committee.While Tung is 
believed to be favored by China, it is by no means 
certain that he will become chief executive. 

Like the civil service, the judiciary is supposed 
to transcend 1997. There are, of course, fears that 


it might lose its independence. A court of final 
appeal is to be set up in 1997 to replace the privy 
council in London. The Joint Declaration and 
Basic Law both say that overseas judges can sit on 
the court of final appeal. This decision was meant 
to strengthen the courts independence, since for- 
eign judges are believed to be less vulnerable to 
Chinese political pressure. However, the Chinese 
refuse to allow more than one overseas judge to sit 
on the court on any one-case, and the British have 
acceded to this. There have also been reports that 
judges have been told that although their jobs are 
guaranteed by the Basic Law, they can be demoted 
even if they cannot be fired. 


THE FUTURE EMERGES 

The Sino-British Joint Liaison Group, which 
was established to resolve transitional matters, still 
has a long agenda to go through, including dealing 
with air service agreements Hong Kong has with 
other countries. The Chinese have approved some 
of these agreements, but others have yet to be 
approved, and time is running out. Even the 
details of the formal ceremony at which Britain 
will turn Hong Kong over to China have yet to be 
agreed on. Still, much progress has been made and 
it now appears unlikely that the two governments 
will have to stage separate ceremonies, a possibil- 
ity raised at one point by Governor Patten. 

Another unsettled issue is the question of Tai- 
wan’s role in Hong Kong. The Chinese have said 
that Taiwan’s economic ties with Hong Kong can 
continue after 1997, but issues such as how visas 
for Taiwan will be issued for people in Hong Kong 
remain unsettled. At present Taiwan's interests in 
Hong Kong are represented by several bodies, the 
most important of which is the Chung Hwa Travel 
Service, which represents Taiwan's foreign min- 
istry. It is unclear whether Chung Hwa will be 
allowed to continue to function in this role after 
1997. 

As 1997 approaches, Hong Kong's eyes are 
focused on China. The British colonial administra- 
tion has been reduced to lame duck status and 
every decision it makes that transcends 1997 is 
challenged by China. By early 1997, with the 
emergence of the chief executive-designate and the 
membership of the Provisional Legislature, the 
shape of the new government will become clear. 
By then it should also be clear whether the anxi- 
eties that so many people harbor today are war- 
ranted. Hong Kong's post-1997 future may well be 
shaped in the coming months. a 
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China’s Human Avalanche 


ANN AND JAMES TYSON 


before dawn, Jin Xiulin slips out from under 

a cotton quilt, dresses, tiptoes by her sleep- 
ing niece, and steals out of her huddled brick 
dwelling into a cold drizzle.* She climbs onto a 
public bus and wedges herself into the damp, 
odorous pack of passengers. Rows of apartment 
houses jostle by, four-story tenements slapped 
together from concrete slabs into gray cubicles 
dimly lit by lone lightbulbs. On the edge of the city 
of Shashi the bus rises onto the spine of a dike, 
rides a network of the earthen ramparts, and 
descends toward a power plant and textile mill 
built in a wide basin. 

Jin steps from the bus in front of a sheet-metal 
hut. She removes the padlock on the tiny work- 
shop and switches on a fluorescent lamp. As the 
cold wind rattles the metal around her, she cuts 
cloth to be sewn into dresses by her employees, 
her niece and a fellow peasant migrant. Under the 
cold fluorescent glare, Jin puts in a few hours of 
work before sunrise heralds the arrival of cus- 
tomers who stop on their way to work in nearby 
factories. Seven days a week she labors shoulder to 
shoulder with her seamstresses, bending over scis- 
sors or hunching over a foot-powered sewing 
machine. 

Jin is one of 70 million to 100 million Chinese 
peasants who are on the road in search of jobs in 
towns and cities. The migrants are coaxed from 


F arly. on a winter morning, in the darkness 


ANN and JAMES TYSON are correspondents for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. This article is excerpted with permission from 
their book, Chinese Awakenings: Life Stories from the Unof- 
ficial China (Boulder, Colo.: Westview/HarperCollins, 1995). 


*We have used pseudonyms to thwart official repnsal. The 
name of the home village has also been changed. 
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their villages not only by the prospect of a better 
livelihood; they are compelled to leave. Their flight 
testifies to the poverty, hardship, and unrest in the 
countryside. They are running from corruption, 
high taxes, and strict state controls on childbirth. 
They are also fleeing the lack of economic oppor- 
tunity and the severe slowdown in the rise of liv- 
ing standards in China's villages. 

Like many peasants nationwide, one in every 
five laborers in Jins village of Baihe has gone to the 
city in search of work. Usually they must accept 
the dangerous and dirty jobs shunned by city 
dwellers. The mangliu (blind drifters) toil at con- 
struction sites on rickety bamboo scaffolding. 
They haul flatbed carts of garbage and tanks of 
night soil through the streets. They crouch amid 
the dust of curbsides, repairing shoes or awaiting 
work as charwomen or day laborers. 

The exodus of Jin and other peasants is a 
wrenching rite of passage for China as it evolves 
from an agrarian to an industrial society. In terms 
of humanity, the stakes are enormous. The 
“human avalanche” is one of the largest peacetime 
migrations in history. Never have so many people 
taken to the road at once in search of good fortune 
beyond the horizon. The migrants are restless fore- 
runners of a vast army of idle laborers among 
China’s 860 million peasants, the world’s largest 
rural population. They began setting out from vil- 
lages in large numbers in the early 1980s after the 
Communist Party eased its grip on their lives by 
dissolving Mao’s communes. Family farms revived 
and dramatically raised productivity. Millions of 
the peasants left idle by the reform have quit the 
land in search of prosperity. 

By the next century, the number of surplus 
workers in the countryside will probably increase 
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to 200 million as every year 10 million Chinese 
born during the 1966-1976 baby boom come of 
age. Construction on arable land will annually 
push 4 million farmers from their fields. While 
rural industry, the most dynamic sector of the 
economy, has employed tens of millions of peas- 
ants, it can absorb only a small part of the vast 
reservoir of jobless farmers. Many of the redun- 
dant workers will seek jobs in cities despite gov- 
ernment efforts to stem the exodus. 

The migrants are a relentless, volatile force and 
a major worry for China’s leaders. The “muddy 
legs” loiter in teeming cities across China. Many of 
the migrants are hungry, tired, poorly educated, 
and easily abused. They lack urban residence reg- 
istration and the grain rations, housing, health 
care, and other benefits that often go with it. They 
labor with little or no legal protections. Because of 
the desperation and abundance of the itinerant 
workers, bosses fire many of them at will, pay 
them meager wages, and work them in hazardous 
sweatshops more than 14 hours a day. Overall, the 
migration is a symptom of the kind of turmoil and 
rural discontent that have sparked upheaval and 
government collapse throughout Chinese history. 

Since moving to the city, Jin and millions of 
migrants have turned their backs on Maoist dogma 
and embraced modern values that could fuel the 
widespread unrest feared by the party leadership. 
By acting on their ambitions, the migrants are 
shunning the orthodox mores of self-sacrifice, 
shared struggle, and equal wealth. They have for- 
saken the traditional ideal of cooperation and 
embraced the modern market principle of compe- 
tition much faster than the peasants back in their 
native villages. 


City MOUSE, COUNTRY MOUSE 
' As her savings and confidence have grown in 
the city, Jin has become headstrong and fond of 
fashionable clothes. She has pushed aside the com- 
munitarian values of her home village. Jin has also 
exposed her two daughters and eldest son to a 
comparatively freewheeling, forward-looking 
urban lifestyle by sending them to college in the 
cities of Wuhan and Xian. In the eyes of Jin’s hus- 
band and other villagers, Jin and her children seem 
to bristle with individualism and self-assertiveness 
when they return to the village. As in the house- 
holds of other migrants, the younger, bolder, or 
more resourceful members of Jin’s family were the 
first to break the bonds of ancient tradition and 
Communist edict. Their modern values have split 


the family, dividing wife from husband, father from 
son, and sister from brother. 

The party has intensified the ethical strains 
afflicting millions of Chinese families moving from 
village to city, field to factory, and poverty to 
plenty. It still tries to control where Chinese live 
and what they think. Antiquated laws hinder the 
flow of people and ideas between urban and rural 
China. The party also bars private ownership of 
land, a rule that hampers investment between city 
and countryside and between the flourishing coast 
and the sleepy hinterland. The restrictions, many 
left over from the Maoist era, worsen the destabi- 
lizing disparity in wealth between urban and rural 
China and between the coast and the interior. The 
constraints inhibit a smooth integration of the 
country with the city and discourage a melding 
between traditional collectivist mores and modern 
individualistic values. 

In Jins native Hubei province and many parts of 
China’s hinterland, the gap in living standards and 
beliefs between people in the city and countryside 
remains vast. Nationwide, peasants annually earn 
less than half the income of city dwellers. The gov- 
ernment fails to provide peasants with medical 
care, schooling, and other services at the level 
enjoyed by urban Chinese. Rural residents lack the 
same opportunities for entrepreneurship that 
enable urbanites to prosper. A party ban on private 
ownership of land denies peasants the efficiencies 
and wealth that could come with the freedom of 
individuals to buy and sell land. So in most of 
China the transition from city to countryside is 
abrupt, as one ventures suddenly from paved roads 
to footpaths, from unruly hawkers in swarming 
markets to languishing clumps of peasants in tor- 
pid village crossroads, from robust hope to blank 
resignation. 

For Jin, the clash in values between city and 
countryside is as jarring as the move from the 
comforts of Shashi to the hardships of her native 
Baihe. In a livelier economy and looser society, Jin 
and her family could more easily reconcile modern 
and traditional values. Along the comparatively 
prosperous and progressive coast, members of the 
same family who have found work in rural enter- 
prises near their homes can cope with strains in 
values together. By remaining in their native 
homes, these families can harmonize conflicting 
values more easily than can inland migrants. They 
are attuning urban individualistic values to rural 
collectivist traditions and turning their coastal vil- 
lages into suburbs. But both the location and out- 


look of Jin’s native village are too remote for a 
smooth, rapid transition from old to new ideas. As 
Jin quickly prospers she, like many migrants and 
city dwellers, increasingly finds her village back- 
ward and oppressive. 


HOMECOMING 

Jin finds it difficult to return for a visit to her 
home village. Since moving to Shashi in 1986, she 
has gone back to Baihe only twice, for the lunar 
New Year, the holiday Chinese families cherish 
most. She quickly tires of the crude lifestyle and 
straitjacket values in the village. She especially 
feels the sting from inept, corrupt, and intrusive 
officials; they are closer at hand than in Shashi. 
Indeed, for Jin a trip back to Baihe affirms the wis- 
dom of her bold migration. It makes her 
appreciate Shashi and its relative comfort, 
easier mores, and respite from constant 
government hectoring. 

Returning home, Jin feels a mixture of 
pride and self-consciousness. Walking 





For Jin and 
millions of 
villagers in 
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For Jin and millions of villagers in China, the 
road to the city is the only way out of poverty. The 
moribund economy of Baihe offers few opportuni- 
ties for seamstresses and other skilled laborers. 
Before going to Shashi, Jin worked throughout the 
year but was often paid only at harvest time when 
her customers were themselves paid by the state 
for grain. Craftsmen like Jin’s youngest son, a car- 
penter, also watch their talents go to waste. He and 
his father tried to launch an enterprise making 


. wooden crates for factories in the nearby city of 


Shishou. But they confronted myriad obstacles: 
uncertain transport and a dearth of management 
expertise, capital, and raw materials. So the young 
man left his wife and two young sons behind in 
the village and took up a job with his uncle's roof- 
ing company in Shashi. 

The villagers’ only sure resources—land 
and labor—also fall short. Quoting a popu- 
lar adage, villagers say that the land and 
profits from tilling are so limited that they 
could not get by even if they reaped gold. 


alongside a creek past thatched dwellings, China, the Each person in Baihe may lease no more 
she carries pastries, fruits, toys, cassette road to the tban a third of an acre. Farmers’ incomes 
tapes, and other gifts that many of her fel- city is the have shrunk since 1987 because rising 
low villagers will never afford. Her outfit is prices of plastic sheeting, pesticides, fertil- 
cleaner, more colorful, and more stylish - only way izer, and other agricultural supplies have 
than the tattered and dirty olive drab and out of far outstripped increases in the state pur- 
blue clothes they wear. Some of her former poverty. chase price for grain and cotton. As a 
neighbors greet her from their yards; others a result, more than half the village house- 


turn away from her into the darkness of 

their dwellings. Jin again sees the poor, cramped 
life of those who submit to official restraints on 
residency and to strict customs that tie women to 
the home. 

As Jin approaches the green double doors of her 
small dwelling, she must hold inside a storm of 
conflicting emotions. She can count on a warm, 
happy welcome from her daughter-in-law and two 
grandsons who live there. But the heavy doorway 
symbolizes her subservience to her husband, Peng 
Min, according to an ancient Confucian tradition. 
(Jin has retained her maiden name, following Chi- 
nese custom.) 

Indeed, the return to Baihe for Jin is like a 
return to the values and lifestyle of preindustrial 
China. In Shashi, Jin has a steady supply of elec- 
tricity; in Baihe electric light comes only in inter- 
mittent bursts. In Shashi she gets water from a tap; 
in Baihe she must carry two buckets on a yoke 
across a creek to a well. In the city she rides taxis, 
buses, and cars; in remote Baihe she must rely on 
water buffalo, bicycles, and horse-drawn carts. 


holds are in debt to one another, to collec- 
tive enterprises, and to village governments. 


RISING ABOVE THE MIRE 

Of all the symbols of the backwardness and 
hardship of rural life for Jin and her family, none is 
more powerful or inescapable than mud. By mov- 
ing to Shashi, Jin has found refuge from the fickle 
and cruel shifts of the Yangtze River and its 
ancient, ever present legacy of mire. She has won a 
separate peace for her family from the epic contest 
between man and mud that has preoccupied her 
village for centuries. 

Jin’s family and other villagers expend much of 
their sweat, money, and time trying to keep the 
water and earth of the Yangtze in safe, fruitful pro- 
portion. Their efforts are often in vain. According 
to local lore, the Lotus Pond River on the western 
side of the village changes course and overruns the 
village every 30 years. The river is a tributary of 
the Yangtze, which flows by the village’s eastern 
side. A 10-yard-high earthen dike encircling the 
village occasionally gives way to the swelling and 
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capricious shifts of the rivers. At flood tme in July, 
each of the village’s 331 families must send out an 
able-bodied man to stand on the dike around the 
clock. If necessary, these men reinforce the 
embankment with a mixture of mud and straw 
hauled on yokes and baskets. The rivers routinely 
flood the only road leading to Baihe, turning the 
village into an island sunk far below water level 
behind its earthen bulwark. If the surging rivers 
are especially menacing, all 1,300 villagers mass 
on the dike with shovels, yokes, and baskets at 
hand. 

Within the dike the villagers can usually con- 
trol the balance of water and earth in their fields. 
Using ramshackle sluices, they regulate the water 
flow from the river into a creek, through the vil- 
lage, and into fields of jute, tangerines, plums, 
rice, cotton, and sweet potatoes. When heavy 
rains bring too much water, they pump out the 
fields. 

Outside their fields, however, the villagers throw 
up their hands and abandon all but the most criti- 
cal efforts to keep the water at bay. Everything 
assumes a coat of mud, smeared, caked, swiped, or 
smudged. It covers children from heel to hair and 
chickens from feet to comb. It outfits man and 
beast in drab, impressing everything animate into 
a uniform army of the humble and the vulnerable. 
It seems to ooze up walls and across thresholds, 
reinforcing the siding and packed earth floors of 
the wattle and daub dwellings. 

To the villagers, mud symbolizes their penury 
and backwardness. Not even the party, to say noth- 
ing of rural entrepreneurs, will build workshops or 
small factories on the vulnerable land of Baihe. So 
as many villages in China rush toward prosperity 
behind a vanguard of rural enterprises, Baihe 
remains destitute. The per capita annual income is 
just $130—20 percent less than that of the national 
average for peasants and about one-third the 
income for city dwellers. The mud holds villagers 
in poverty more than anything else. Its coming 
every year reminds them of their helplessness 
before nature. A flood in 1943 swept away the 
house of Jin’s husband and forced his family to 
spend a sodden, bitter winter huddled on a dike. A 
surge of the Yangtze in 1954 that killed 33,000 
people wiped out the duck flock that Jin’s father 
tended for a living. It is no wonder then that Jin 
and other villagers measure progress by how far 
they have risen from the mire. They migrate to the 
city not just for higher pay but for higher ground, 
to go from muck to macadam. 


THE HOUSE THAT JIN BUILT 

Jin ostentatiously proclaims her successful rise 
from the mud. Using her earnings and savings, her 
family built a new brick and tile house in 1987 for 
$1,300. The whitewashed structure, the only 
clean-looking dwelling in the village, gleams from 
among the surrounding brown mire and earthen 
homes like a shining, arrogant challenge. She 
enters the house and embraces her children, her 
crowning achievement. 

Day to day, Jin’s family cannot hope to maintain 
its snow-white home in Baihe as a symbol of tran- 
scendence over mud. Each morning, observing a 
friendly peasant custom, the family removes a 
heavy beam from the front doors and flings them 
open to the dawn. Dogs, cats, sparrows, roosters, 
hens, chicks, and bugs enter the three-room 
dwelling. Each brings its own distinctive track of 
mud. Like the neighbors who drop in, the crea- 
tures tend to gather in a large, central front room 
under a ceiling fretted by rough-hewn rafters 20 
feet off the concrete floor. The creatures freely 
peck, gnaw, cluck, scratch, doze, roost, and defe- 
cate. At sunset the sparrows and chicks gradually 
stop chirping and peeping and stay the night. The 
sparrows perch on the rafters among the hung 
laundry; the chicks nest in a corner beneath a 
sawhorse and the butts of two 15-foot logs to be 
hewn by Jin’s son. The other uninvited visitors file 
out unprompted before bedtime. 

The house Jin built is an indication that in 
China’s poorer villages even well-off peasants live 
crudely. The design of the 300-square-foot 
dwelling is basically the same as in peasant homes 
across most of China. Leading from one side of the 
front room are doorways to two bedrooms. Jin’s 
second son and his wife sleep in one of the rooms 
on a bed canopied with mosquito netting. On a 
small dresser stand neon-colored plastic chrysan- 
themums, apples, and peaches, a black-and-white 
television, and a wardrobe. Their two young sons 
sleep in the other. room. Jin’s husband, Peng, eats 
and sleeps in the medical clinic at the village cross- 
roads, a 10-minute walk away. He is one of the vil- 
lage’s two doctors. On the other side of the front 
room is a dark and narrow kitchen with a sagging 
tar-paper ceiling and two woks fired with sticks 
and coal. Behind the kitchen lives a pig in a sty. 
Adjacent to him is the family privy, a crude open 
teepee made of jute stems partially shielding a hole 
in the dirt crossed by two parallel boards. The pig, 
with his grunts and acrid odor, is an eager, intimate 
companion to those in the kitchen and the privy. 


Jin has decorated the house in a way that testi- 
hes to how migration mixes a bizarre brew of con- 
flicting values within a family. In the front room, 
posters and scrolls either made in the village or 
bought in the city suggest a mélange of traditional, 
Maoist, and modern mores. “Big fortune upon 
opening the door; good luck when going out,” 
declare couplets written in black on red paper and 
pasted on the front doors. Directly across from the 
doors hangs a colorful five-foot scroll from which 
the wizened and berobed gods of longevity, pros- 
perity, and official prestige beam as they hug frol- 
icking children on a golden horse-drawn cart. On 
either side are scrolls. One says, “With the bless- 
ings of the three gods, this land of intellect pro- 
duces people of eminence.” On the other side, 
another scroll says, “With the arrival of the five 
guarantees, the country is in harmony and the 
people in peace.” (Mao mandated that his “peo- 
ple’s communes” guarantee childless and infirm 
senior citizens five benefits: food, cloth- 
ing, medical care, housing, and free 
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cials have more than doubled the tax on land since 
1987, plunging many families deeper into debt. 
They frequently seize the grain of villagers who 
refuse to pay the tax. Jin’s daughter-in-law has a 
large concrete bin for rice next to the back door 
but she keeps it empty. Instead, she stores rice ina 
large clay vessel next to her bed behind a wardrobe 
in a room with a locked door and barred windows. 

Officials add insult to injury by brazenly engag- 
ing in petty abuses. They spend much of their time 
“building the Great Wall,” a slang term for 
mahjongg, the gambling game in which players 
line up dozens of small tiles in a long row. The offi- 
cials are also guilty of chihe (eat-drink), the use of 
public funds for wining and dining. The village's 
only eatery opened primarily to serve officials who 
regularly regale higher cadres touring Baihe. If the 
village officials have not exhausted their annual 
banquet budget at the end of the year, they spend 
the remainder on themselves, according to Peng, 
Jin’s husband. Villagers have no surefire 
way to revoke unjust taxes or to unseat 


burial.) Beneath the scrolls, in another To the abusive officials. 

-tribute to Maoism, glares a poster of a “Even if someone points his finger at 
female navy pilot wearing a life vest and . ee an official's face and says, ‘You're corrupt,’ 
helmet, a marine with an AK-47 assault as mbolizes the official will say, ‘Okay, so go to Beijing 
rifle and gunbelt, and a woman in a naval their penury and sue me,” Jin’s brother-in-law said. 
dress uniform. Across the bottom of the and “Everyone knows there are bigger prob- 
large, neon-colored plastic poster are the Backwa rdness, lems for the leaders to deal with than cor- 


words, “The cream rises. together.” 

Among the messages of antiquity and 

dour militarism are the coy, softly seductive images 
popular in China under reform. In one poster a 
dewy-eyed young woman cuddles a kitten against 
her cheek. In another, a smiling girl clinging to a 
guitar reclines in a hammock. In a third, a shapely 
female in a striped bathing suit dallies by the side 
of a pool. 

For a few days during her rare visits, Jin enjoys 
the slow rhythm, neighborly warmth, and mud- 
between-the-toes feeling of the village. But vil- 
lagers also give her an earful of complaints about 
the government. The widespread rancor toward 
officials, like the crude living standards, makes Jin 
appreciate her life in Shashi. Indeed, corruption is 
the biggest popular gripe in the countryside and a 
leading inducement for migration, according to 
comments by scores of peasants in dozens of vil- 
lages in China. 

In Baihe, village officials have capriciously 
raised a slew of levies on the peasants. They have 
set the price of electricity far above the state-sug- 
gested rate and pocketed the difference. Also, offi- 





ruption in the countryside.” 

Every three years the villagers “elect” a 
seven-member village council from among eleven 
candidates selected by the Communist Party 
branch in the township. But the ballot serves 
mostly as an announcement. The first seven can- 
didates listed on the slate always win, Peng said. 


BIRTH GUERRILLAS AND “BLACK CHILDREN” 

Among state controls, family planning is the 
most intrusive, most infuriating, and potentially 
most abusive. 

“Deal resolute blows against excess birth guer- 
rillas!” implores an official slogan scrawled in large 
characters on a wall outside the village. When Jins 
youngest son fathered a second child, in violation 
of the one-child-per-couple policy, he could not 
pay the fine. So village officials seized his black- 
and-white television, bed, table, bureau, and other 
furniture. The officials auctioned the possessions 
and compelled the son's wife to undergo steriliza- 
tion. Often officials pocket part or all of the 
“excess birth” fine of $280, a figure more than 
twice the per capita annual income in the village, 
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Peng said. Thousands of migrants have become 
birthing “guerrillas,” leaving their villages to evade 
local birth control officials. The official press has 
labeled the more than 1 million children illicitly 
born on the road as “black children.” 

Peasant hostility toward officials extends 
beyond corruption and resentment over birth con- 
trol to all kinds of contacts. The tension is palpa- 
ble in Baihe. At daybreak a cuckoo begins to sing 
as the soft dawn light silhouettes the feathery 
leaves of a water cedar tree standing beside a still 
creek. It is Sunday, 5:15 A.M. Suddenly, villagers are 
jolted awake as loudspeakers throughout the vil- 
lage growl with the sound of the local leader clear- 
ing his throat. 

“Comrades, in some cotton fields farmers have 
not dug irrigation ditches. Those who have are 
diligent; those who haven't are lazy,” blares the 
leader. 

“Comrades, all work group leaders will meet 
this morning; the meeting will start on time 
regardless of wind and rain,” the village leader says 
before delivering a long lecture on farming. 

Later, 25 minutes after the scheduled start of the 
meeting, the village leader no longer speaks in a 
lordly tone but shouts in a high, cracking voice, 
“Group leaders come to the meeting right now!” 


IN CHARGE BUT NOT IN CONTROL 

It is more than the sleepiness of a Sunday sun- 
rise that makes it hard to rouse the villagers of 
Baihe. Throughout rural China, party cadres have 
seen their power to marshal farmers erode in 
recent years. With the exception of taxation and 
birth control policy, the party has eased most day- 
to-day restrictions on farmers since the move to 
market-oriented reform. Baihe villagers and other 
Chinese are far less dependent on the party than 
before reform. Jin, Peng, and other rural Chinese 
see the party as irrelevant or as an outright imped- 
iment to their struggle for prosperity. The party has 
never been geared to giving material and moral 
support to a migrant woman like Jin or to other 
kinds of newly self-assertive Chinese. It is 
unequipped to ease the social tensions that flare 
from their gumption. 

The party surrendered some of its authority in 
the early 1980s by making farming families rather 
than the commune the basic organizational force 
for agriculture. The “household responsibility sys- 
tem” prompted a surge in incomes and grain pro- 
duction in Baihe and villages across China. But by 
promoting such sweeping change, the party denied 


itself many day-to-day controls over the land and 
those who till it. For example, it can no longer 
coerce villagers by withholding remuneration for 
fieldwork as it did when it kept Chinese peasants 
strictly regimented in communes. In wealthy vil- 
lages nearer the coast, many farmers have aban- 
doned farming and prospered in commerce, 
services, rural enterprises, and other work outside 
immediate party control. As a result, the party is no 
longer the sole boss and benefactor for farmers; it 
is just the most powerful among society’s several 
emerging interest groups. 

Jins brother, Jin Guosheng, has felt party power 
slip through his own fingers. He built a reputation 
for efficiency and rectitude during 11 years as party 
secretary in a village neighboring Baihe. Eight of 
those years he spent concurrently as village leader. 
He launched a small lumber mill and other lucra- 
tive collective enterprises, and he organized the 
funding for and construction of a $36,360 water 
tower and pipe system that provides the luxury of 
running water. 

Although the 2,000 villagers respect Jin 
Guosheng, his authority steadily degenerated. He 
quit his official posts in 1992 because he felt he 
was becoming the local villain while coping with 
what he calls the “five difficulties” of the village 
cadre: land, birth, death, water, and high officials. 
He repeatedly had to-dun his neighbors for tax 
payments, including an annual levy of $22.50 for 
every acre of land. He also had to collect $272 from 
couples who broke family-planning regulations. 
When villagers died, Jin had to compel grieving 
families to cremate the remains in Shishou rather 
than hold a traditional burial on scarce land. He 
was also responsible for rallying reluctant farmers 
to donate their labor and money to common efforts 
in ditch digging, dike building, and other water 
conservancy projects. Finally, like his neighbors, 
Jin grew exasperated with officials. 

“Township officials don’t do solid work; they 
just give orders and expect village cadres to do all 
the work,” he said, strolling through his lush two- 
acre field of cotton, sweet potato, tangerines, 
medicinal herbs, red pepper, plums, green beans, 
and grapes. “The officials’ orders keep us running 
around all the time and meanwhile the higher offi- 
cials never come down to the grass roots.” 

Like many of his neighbors, Jin has forsaken 
public service in search of personal gain. He is try- 
ing to emulate Peng’s brother and make a fortune 
selling and installing tar paper. To do so, he has fol- 
lowed his sister Jin to the city. 


THE BRIDGE TO. . . 

Jin’s family and other villagers can largely blame 
the national leadership for poverty, corruption, 
and most other official abuses. The harm from 
craven party leaders is clear at Baihe. On most 
mornings Peng shoulders a bamboo yoke with two 
pails and sets off into the dawn mist across a crum- 
bling stone bridge toward the village well. In 
recent years as Peng crossed the bridge, he has 
regarded the cracked structure as a symbol of 
China’s faltering effort to bridge the gap between 
indigence and affluence. 

“Everyone uses this bridge and some villagers 
have plenty of money, but still we let it go to ruin,” 
Peng says, pointing at the mossy span and shaking 
his head. “During the years of reform, we’ve only 
worked for ourselves, not for each other,” he says 
as he sweeps a finger toward the mud and thatch 
dwellings around him. 

Peng’s disgust underlines the failure of the gov- 
ernment to carry out full economic reform in the 
villages of China. Overall, market-oriented change 
has helped many of China’s 860 million rural resi- 
dents to prosper more than ever before. The per 
capita income of farmers more than tripled in the 
decade after paramount leader Deng Xiaoping dis- 
banded Mao Zedong’s communes and condoned 
family farming. But as self-reliant peasants like Jin 
cross the bridge to prosperity, many Chinese who 
are more dependent on the rickety socialist econ- 
omy remain behind. State investment in agricul- 
ture has sharply declined under reform. 
Meanwhile, in Baihe and most other villages 
nationwide, the steep rise in the rate of inflation 
has far outstripped the meager rise in farmers’ 
incomes. Consequently, village tax revenues are 
insufficient to pay for the maintenance of crucial 
public works like the bridge in Peng’s village. 

The bridge is crumbling in large part because of 
political cowardice in Beijing. China’s leaders are 
too ideologically divided and afraid of unrest to 
finish the high-stakes task of reform. They shy 
away from carrying the economy completely from 
socialism to a market system. Conservative leaders 
have ruled out allowing Peng and other peasants 
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to own or sell land. They shrink from completely 
removing controls on prices of agricultural goods 
and undertaking other reforms essential to invigo- 
rate the economy. The political uncertainty and 
irresolute leadership have provoked fears among 
Peng’s neighbors and other Chinese peasants about 
a return to collective tilling. The farmers refuse to 
invest in the common good, favoring their own 
short-term interests instead. The cash-strapped 
government has not filled in the financial gap as it 
formerly did. Therefore, vital public projects such 
as roads, irrigation systems, and the bridge in 
Peng’s village have gone to ruin. 

The party, like Jin’s family, is shaky because it 
has not fully adjusted to the profound shift in pop- 
ular values from collectivism to individualism. 
Chinese today tend to cooperate less and compete 
more than at any other time under Communist 
Party rule. Before the party eased its totalitarian 
grip in the early 1980s, Jin and other Chinese 
knew they had to pull together in order to survive. 
Now that economic reform has all but guaranteed 
subsistence, common citizens like Jin no longer 
scratch for mere survival while clinging to a credo 
of cooperation. They increasingly strive for riches 
by upholding the idea of competition. Still, the 
party tries to hold citizens to collectivist values 
even though they are increasingly living and work- 
ing for themselves. Party leaders want the enrich- 
ing benefits from individualism, but they do not 
want to give up the harsh autocratic powers of 
their Leninist state. 

At the end of one of Jin’s visits home, the Pengs 
and their kin followed an old Chinese custom and 
saw her off on her journey back to Shashi. The 
family trudged the two miles on the road to the 
bus stop in the nearest town. Jin occasionally 
glanced at Peng as they silently walked far apart. 
She climbed onto the bus and sat down. As the 
engine started up, she quickly turned back to look 
at Peng. He had already turned away, heading back 
to the village. The engine roared and he disap- 
peared behind a cloud of dust. As the bus jounced 
away, Jin tightly shut her eyes and pressed her 
forehead against the window. | | 
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From Suppression to Repression: 
Religion in China Today 


DONALD MACINNIS 


Nixon’s historic trip to China, I was able to 

secure a visa and travel through six provinces 
and five major cities in China. China was still 
caught in the partisan struggles of the Cultural 
Revolution. Not once did I see a church, temple, 
monastery, or mosque that was open to the public. 
All had been shut down and many vandalized by 
bands of youthful Red Guards answering the call 
of Chairman Mao to “Attack the four olds!”: old 
ideas, old habits, old culture, and old customs. It 
was easy to believe that religion in China had been 
dealt a mortal blow. 

_ Lasked a young woman student on the campus 
of a formerly Christian university if young people 
still believed in the old religions. She replied, 
“There is no need to. Since the new society is based 
on scientific materialism, the old superstitions 
were proved to be false.” Asked whether young 
people might not be curious and seek out the old 
religious believers to “learn from the past” (a slo- 
gan current at the time), she replied, “Why would 
anyone want to discuss the old religions? What do 
they have to do with our new society? It simply 
would not interest young people. It’s irrelevant.” 

When I returned to China six years later, reli- 
gious services were once again being held, and in 
subsequent visits, traveling in 10 provinces and 3 
autonomous municipalities, I have attended 
packed services in Protestant and Catholic 


I: 1974, two years after President Richard 


DONALD MacInnis is the author of Religion in China Today. 
Policy and Practice (Maryknoll, N.Y.. Orbis Books, 1989), and 
cotranslator of Religion under Socialism in China, Luo 
Zhufeng, editor (Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1991). 
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churches, witnessed overflow crowds in Buddhist 
temples on religious holidays, and interviewed 
Buddhist, Muslim, and Daoist clerics in reopened 
mosques and temples. Young people are prominent 
in religious services of every faith. 

Since the Communist Party’s December 1978 


‘decision to reinstate limited freedom of religious 


belief and worship, a religious revival has taken 
place in a China that is still officially Marxist. 
What happened in 1966, in a country permeated 
with religious customs and beliefs, to bring about 
a total shutdown of religious practices? And why 
does a Marxist regime today not only tolerate but 
encourage the revival of religious practice, albeit 
closely restricted? 


FROM REPRESSION TO SUPPRESSION 

In the first 15 years after the Communists came 
to power, the public practice of religion survived, 
although increasing government restrictions dur- 
ing those years brought about profound changes. 
Missionaries were expelled and foreign assistance 
was cut off. Prominent religious leaders were sub- 
jected to public trials and sent to labor camps or 
prison; religious believers were intimidated; and 
many places of worship were closed or secularized. 
The practice of religion was systematically being 
choked off. 

Then, with the eruption of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in 1966, the public practice of religion in 
China was totally suppressed. Churches, temples, 
mosques, shrines, seminaries, and monasteries 
were closed, converted to secular use, or vandal- 
ized. In the turmoil of the Cultural Revolution 
many of them were destroyed, thousands in Tibet 


























China, Buddhism and Daoism, began long before the 
Communist accession to power in 1.949. Buddhism, 
brought to China frorn India centuries earlier, was at 


members of the imperial court to the humblest peas- 
ant: Buddhist temples and monasteries were the 


men and women joined the sangha.(monastic com- 
munities). According to one source, there were over 
2 million Buddhist monks in the fifth century during 


the Northern Wei dynasty. = a 
Then, for a number of reasons, a gredi suppression 


destroyed, their lands confiscated, and many clergy 
_secularized, initiating a decline that continued into the 
twentieth century. 


(960-1279) developed an elaborate apparatus for 
maintaining an official orthodoxy ‘based on resurgent 
neo-Confucianism; a network of ideological control 
and indoctrination reached into virtually every home. 
lt was the duty of the Confucian, monarch and the 





alone. China’s ultraleftist leaders during that 
period, bent on eliminating religion, prohibited all 
public religious activities and incarcerated thou- 
sands of clergy and laypeople from the five offi- 
cially recognized religions: Buddhism, Daoism, 
Islam, and Protestant and Catholic Christianity. 
Thousands of celibate monks, nuns, and priests, 
especially among the Tibetans, were forcibly lai- 
cized, and many were reportedly forced to marry. 
Graveyards were dug up and converted to farm- 
land. Shrines and temples linked to local folk reli- 
gions, once ubiquitous throughout the countryside, 
disappeared. Pilgrimages to holy places were 
banned. 

Public religious services did not resume until 
1979, following the third plenum of the eleventh 
party congress. Christian churches and Muslim 
mosques began to hold services that year, and 
Daoist and Buddhist temples and monasteries 
reopened, while renovations began for many oth- 





1The purpose of the United Front is to “seek the common 
ground” of patriotism and socialist reconstruction among all 
ethnic, religious, and other divisions among the Chinese 


people. 


` A BRIEF History OF RELIGION IN CHINA ` 


The decline of the major traditional religions in-  - Confucian elite, chosen through. the imperial exami- 


ethic “of neo-Confucianism was used to pull the 


its peak during the Tang dynasty (618-907 A.D.). . 


sangha, apolitical and passive, had neither the orga- 
Buddhism was practiced by every social class:.from | 


` ylation. Buddhism and Daoism as practiced by the 
largest landowners in China, and great numbers of - 


- local cults that persists to this day in many parts of 


of Buddhism took place between the years 842 and . ‘minorities in China, Islam has survived and thrived 


845. Temples and monasteries empirewide were’ 


“tury by Arab traders. Muslim believers have survived 


The imperial dynasties that ei with the:Sung - 
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nation system, to spread orthodox doctrines. The lay 
masses away from traditional religions. The Buddhist 


nization nor the political power to resist. 
But religiosity-continued among the peasant pop- 


people changed through the centuries. Popular folk 
religion became’a-fusion of Buddhism, Daoism, and 


China. (Recent field studies show that these local cults 
are experiencing a widespread. revival.) 
As the dominant religion and culture of 10 ethnic 


since it was first brought in as early as the eighth cen- 


almost as hermetic communities within the larger 
population. 

"Christianity was introduced into China in the late 
Ming dynasty by Jesuit missionaries, and by Protes- 
tint missionaries in the nineteenth century, following 
the Opium. War and the Treaty of Nanking, which 
— up five treaty ports. Both forms of Christianity 

were firmly established by the mid -twentieth century. 


ers that had been seriously damaged by Red 
Guards and other vandals. In some cases govern- 
ment financial aid was provided. 


CHURCH AND STATE AS ONE 

China has both a state religion and a bureau- 
cracy for government supervision of religion: 
Marxism is the surrogate religion, and the Reli- 
gious Affairs Bureau, which is accountable to the 
Communist Party’s United Front Work Depart- 
ment, oversees religious activities. The ras, with 
offices at the national, provincial, and local levels, 


serves as the intermediary between the organized 


religions and various government agencies. 
Religious leaders say that the rab, while provid- 
ing assistance for tasks such as evicting illegal 
occupants of religious buildings, often interferes in 
the internal affairs, including the finances, of local 
religious congregations, although this seems to 
have eased in recent years. Some RAB cadres are 
said to have an antireligion bias, viewing all reli- 
gious believers with suspicion, and obstructing 
rather than implementing the policy of religious 
freedom set forth in the national constitution. 
Protests over the abuse of power by party cadres 
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against local religious groups have appeared time 
and again in the Chinese religious press. 

While “freedom of religious belief” has been 
written into every revision of the Chinese consti- 
tution since 1954, both the wording and the 
implementation of religious rights have varied 
through the years. The new constitution, adopted 
in 1982, includes Article 36 on religious freedom, 
highlighting “freedom of religious belief” without 
defining the limits of freedom. Article 36 reads: 
“Citizens of the [People’s Republic of China] enjoy 
freedom of religious belief. No organ of state, mass 
organization, or person is allowed to force any cit- 
izen to believe or not to believe in religion. It is not 
permitted to discriminate against any citizen who 
believes or does not believe in religion. 

“The state protects legitimate religious activi- 
ties. No person is permitted to use religion to 
conduct counterrevolutionary activities or activi- 
ties which disrupt social order, harm people's 
health, or obstruct the educational sys- 
tem of the country.” 

While seminaries and clergy-training 





throughout China in 1982 by the Central Com- 
mittee. Called “The Basic Viewpoint and Policy on 
the Religious Question During Our Country's 
Socialist Period,” Document 19 recognized the 
importance of religious believers for the success of 
the party’s United Front policy. The document ana- 
lyzed the “Party’s handling of the religious ques- 
tion since Liberation” and set forth guidelines for 
the “Partys work with religious professionals,” the 
“restoration and administration of places of wor- 
ship,” the “education of a new generation of 
clergy,” the “Party’s relations with religious ethnic 
minorities,” and the “international relations of 
China's religions.” 

There is also a section on “criminal and coun- 
terrevolutionary activities under the cover of reli- 
gion” that is directed against “antirevolutionary or 
other criminal elements who hide behind the 
facade of religion.” This is aimed at practitioners of 
superstition, including members of secret soci- 
eties, sorcerers, witches, phrenologists, 
fortune-tellers, and geomancers who 
“swindle money from people who earn 


schools are now permitted, religious bod- Christianity, their living through their own labor.” 
ies are not allowed to operate schools for especially 
secular education or other institutions; Protestant [HE OTHER OPIATE OF THE MASSES 


the former network of missionary 
schools, colleges, hospitals, and social 
service institutions has been absorbed 
into the municipal or state systems. The 
practice of religion is confined to desig- 
nated places of worship. 

Foreign missionaries are also not 
allowed to serve Chinese churches as they did 
before 1949. The prohibition against missionaries 
and the “control of foreign countries” is designed 
to prevent what the Communist revolutionaries 
call “cultural imperialism.” The Holy See has no 
direct link with the Catholic Church in China, 
which operates independently, electing its own 
bishops and administering the church through the 
Chinese Catholic Patriotic Association, the Con- 
ference of Bishops, and the Chinese Catholic 
Administrative Council. Each of the other major 
religions has a similar administrative structure: the 
Protestant Three-Self Movement and the China 
Christian Council; the Chinese Buddhist Associa- 
tion; the Chinese Daoist Association; and the Chi- 
nese Islamic Association. - 

The most definitive statement on religion and 
religious policy ever issued by the Chinese Com- 
munist Party or government, Document 19, was 
circulated internally through party channels 


Christianity, is 
the fastest 
growing religion 
in China. 





Superstitious practices are not pro- 
tected by the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of religious belief, but the dis- 
tinction between religion and supersti- 
tion is not precisely defined in the 
constitution or Document 19. This 
poses a problem for local cadres who are 
faced with the revival of local popular religious 
practices, especially in rural areas. Are these prac- 
tices protected by Article 36 of the constitution, 
local cadres ask, or should they be suppressed as 
superstitions? 

The definition of superstition has changed over 
time. During the Cultural Revolution it was called 
“feudal superstition” and was used indiscriminately 
to cover all religious or cult activities. Superstition 
now may define any religious or cult activity that 
falls outside the five officially recognized religions. 
These five are considered “world religions,” with 
organized branches in other countries; cults and 
folk religions indigenous to China are defined as 
superstitions and denied the constitutional guaran- 
tee of “freedom of religious belief.” 

While Communist Party members are by defini- 
tion atheists, the policy of tolerance toward religion 
but not superstition raises this question: if the main 
reason for the policy of freedom of religious belief 


is to induce religious believers to cooperate in 
building a strong, modern, socialist nation, then 
why are practitioners of superstitions not tolerated? 

The reasons can be found in a spate of essays, 
news stories, and editorials published over the past 
15 years. Normal religious practice, by improving 
social and personal morality, enhances rather than 
impedes socialist nation building, while rampant 
superstition has the reverse effect. Superstitious 
practitioners prey on gullible and ignorant people, 
swindling them by charging high fees for sham rit- 
uals. The time and money wasted not only drains 
the meager savings of peasant families, it “damages 
agricultural production, pollutes the social atmo- 
sphere, and disturbs social order,” as one essay 
noted. Superstition can even endanger lives when 
patients fruitlessly spend money on fake cures 
rather than going to a doctor. 

“Carry Out the Policy of Freedom of Belief and 
Oppose Feudal Superstitious Activities,” an article 
by the veteran Marxist theoretician Ya Hanzhang, 
was published nationwide in the state-run news- 
paper Guangming ribao in April 1981. Its obvious 
purpose was to clarify the distinction between reli- 
gion and superstition, a distinction that had been 
blurred during the Cultural Revolution. 

Ya began by describing superstition: “When we 
talk about feudal superstition, we usually mean 
telling fortunes by using the eight trigrams; feeling 
a person's bones or studying his physiognomy to 
forecast his future; practicing geomancy; reading 
horoscopes; exorcising spirits to cure illnesses; 
planchette writing; offering sacrifices to gods; 
beseeching gods to bestow children; offering 
prayers to gods to ward off calamities and to ask for 
rain; and so on. These are the dregs handed down 
from the old society in our country. After Libera- 
tion, much work was done to eliminate them. . .but 
they are still spreading through the county... 

“Many cadres still cannot distinguish the differ- 
ence between religion and feudal superstition. 
They think that anything involving the worship of 
spirits and gods is religion. Thus they think, 
wrongly, that the policy of freedom of belief should 
apply to feudal superstition and therefore allow 
the practice of feudal superstitious activities. Some 
cadres turn a blind eye to these activities and do 
not try to stop them.” 

Ya went on to define religion. “Religion differs 
from feudal superstition in many aspects, but the 
most fundamental one is: religion is a way of view- 
ing the world, while feudal superstition is a means 
by which some people practice fraud. 
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“When we say that religion is a way of viewing 
the world, we mean that it has a concept about the 
creation of the world (including the creation of 
mankind itself). It says that everything in the world 
has been created, arranged, decided, and controlled 
by God (or Allah or the Creator). If people desire 
happiness, the only way to achieve this is to believe 
in God and to restrain their words and deeds 
strictly according to religious doctrines and canons 
in order to gain eternal happiness in the life to 
come. This world outlook is, of course, wrong, but 
pious religious believers consider it correct. 

“Although feudal superstition also talks about 
believing in spirits, gods, and the mandate of 
heaven, its aim is to make people believe in order to 
cheat them out of their money and possessions. . . 
Feudal superstition is not a world outlook but an 
extremely foolish and ignorant activity and an inde- 
cent means by which professional practitioners 
cheat others out of their money so that they can live 
parasitic lives. These activities are in essence a dis- 
guised form of man exploiting man, and are as 


‘ incompatible with the socialist system as water is 


with fire.” 


A NEW VIEW: “NORMAL AND STABLE” 

For years, Ya Hanzhang was the leading Marx- 
ist theoretician and party spokesman on religious 
matters. His voice carried weight in 1981. In sub- 
sequent years a new generation of scholars who 
study and write about religion has emerged. The 
Institute for Study of World Religions, attached to 
the National Academy of Social Sciences in Bei- 
jing, is the premier research center, with an entire 
faculty of well-trained scholars, many with 
advanced degrees earned in Europe and North 
America. Where earlier articles on religion invari- 
ably were written from a Marxist viewpoint, 
today’s scholars, seeking objectivity, have con- 
vened academic conferences and published the 
results of their field studies. Free of Marxist 
rhetoric, they are making an effort to reexamine 
the role of religion in society, and to guide the 
party and government toward a new policy on 
religion compatible with the current period of 
reform and opening. 

Peng Yao, for example, writing on “New Trends 
of Religions in China” in the March 1995 issue of 
the Beijing-based journal Studies in World Reli- 
gions, explains the resurgence of religious practice 
in the 1980s as a natural response to the return of 
freedom of religious belief after a period of sup- 
pression and, in his view, is no cause for alarm. 
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“Under the new social circumstances since the 
reform and [opening to the world],” he writes, 
“and after a thorough review of the current situa- 
tion of religions in China, we believe that the 
development of religions in recent years in China 
is, on the whole, normal and stable.” 

Peng goes on to describe and explain six new 
trends in religion: the correlation between the 
development of religion and economic growth; the 
popularity of Western religion, especially Protes- 
tant Christianity; the pluralization of Chinese reli- 
gions; the secularization of religions in China, 
especially among young people caught up in the 
fever to get rich in the new market economy; the 
entanglement of religion and ethnic minorities 
affairs; and the growing tolerance of religion by the 
general public. 

Of particular interest is the author's explication 
of the pluralization of religions, which he breaks 
into three subtopics: the emergence of new sects; 
the emergence of splinter groups dissociating 
themselves from the leadership of regular religious 
organizations; and the emergence of “under- 
ground” religious groups. 

New sects of Protestantism, Peng writes, have 
infiltrated from overseas, and new, indigenous 
Christian sects have arisen locally as well. The 
Catholics are divided between the “underground” 
Catholics loyal to the Holy See, and the “official” 
Catholic Church. Some Buddhist and Daoist tem- 
ples, monks, and priests have broken away from 
the national Buddhist and Daoist associations, 
while sectarian disputes have divided the Chinese 
Muslims as well. 

Peng Yao describes the resurgence of the “great 
number of folk religions” in recent years, particu- 
larly in the southern provinces, and a new trend, 
the appearance of religions from overseas “trying 
hard for a foothold in China”: these include the 
Baha’i faith, the Unification Church, the New Tes- 
tament Church, and Jehovah's Witnesses, among 
others. 

Where the framers of China’s religious policy 
hoped to keep the state oversight of religion man- 
ageable by limiting religious groups to the five 
organized religions, Peng is not concerned by the 
increasingly complex religious situation. Since reli- 
gion in China “no longer has any relationship with 
imperialism, feudal forces, or exploiting classes,” it 
offers no threat to the nation. In the end, religion 
must adapt to changing social conditions, and the 
party and government must adapt to the new reli- 
gious realities as well. 


THE RELIGION BOOM 

The resurgence of religious practice in China 
since 1979 can be seen by anyone who visits a 
place of worship, but statistical estimates of the 
resurgence’s size vary widely. The number of 
Protestants is a case in point; estimates by 
researchers in Hong Kong range from 12 million to 
65 million, in eithercase an astonishing increase 
over the 936,000 baptized members reported by 
church leaders in 1949. None of the five recog- 
nized religions keeps accurate membership records 
or publishes a statistical yearbook. 

A recent government report lists 9,500 Buddhist 
temples and monasteries with 170,000 monks and 
nuns; 6,000 Daoist priests and nuns with 600 tem- 
ples and monasteries; 17 million Muslims with 
26,000 mosques; 4 million Catholics and 2,700 
priests with 4,000 churches; and 6.5 million 
Protestants with 8,000 churches, 20,000 chapels 
and 18,000 clergy. 

While doing field research in 1988, I was shown 
a restricted document prepared by the provincial 
Religious Affairs Bureau of Fujian province that 
gave these statistics for religious believers in the 


province: 
Buddhists 70,000 
Protestant Christians baptized 201,000 
Preparatory members 168,000 
Catholic Christians 188,706 
Muslims 1,350 
Daoists [no information] 


Neither document makes mention of their 
sources or methodology. No religious census had 
been taken; terminology was not defined. For 
example, what is a Buddhist? In the case of Fujian, 
which is said to have the most lively Buddhist 
revival of any province in China, there must be 
many more Buddhists than 70,000 in a population 
of 25 million; perhaps this refers only to jushi, lay 
devotees who live at home, since monks and nuns 
are listed separately in provincial tables of statis- 
tics, but we cannot be sure. 

Identifying Muslims in China is a different case. 
Islam is both a culture and a religious faith, passed 
on from generation to generation within the cul- 
ture group. A map of religions in China would 
show concentrations of Muslims in the northwest 
provinces, with scattered communities in virtually 
every other province, including Tibet. Islam is the 
dominant religion and culture of 10 ethnic minori- 
ties in China, including the Hui, who are Han Chi- 
nese. In 1995 the Islamic Association of China 


reported that China has 30,000 mosques, 30,000 
imams, and 30,000 mullahs. It gives no figures for 
Muslim believers, but estimates range from 17 mil- 
lion to 25 million. 

Tibet is also a special case for this discussion, 
because religion and politics cannot be separated 
there. The Dalai Lama, now in exile, is revered by 
Tibetans as their religious and political leader. 
Because the Chinese authorities want to maintain 
political control over Tibet, they refuse to recog- 
nize the Dalai Lama, and in recent months have 
chosen a young boy as the successor to the late 
Panchen Lama, ignoring the boy selected by Tibet's 
religious leaders with the Dalai Lama’s blessing. 
(In the eyes of the Tibetan people, the Panchen 
Lama is second only to the Dalai Lama.) 

Tibetan Buddhists are intensely religious. Pil- 
grims throng the streets of Lhasa. The thousands of 
Tibetan shrines and temples destroyed by Chinese 
Red Guards and military units during the Cultural 
Revolution are being rebuilt by the people. How 
many Tibetans are believers? In an interview in 
1988, the director of the Religious Studies Center 
in Lhasa told me that “all the people in Tibet are 
believers. . . All believe, except Communist Party 
members, and some of them are believers. . . ” 

Christianity, especially Protestant Christianity, is 
the fastest growing religion in China, and because 
the Christian churches are better organized at local 
and national levels than the other three recognized 
religions, more information is available. Protestant 
Christianity is called simply Jidujiao, the religion 
of Christ (denominational distinctions from the 
missionary era were dropped in the early 1950s). 
Church leaders report that three new churches are 
opened every two days somewhere in China. Over 
2 million Chinese Bibles were printed and sold last 
year. Both Catholic and Protestant churches are 
“three-self,” which means self-supporting, self- 
governing, and self-propagating. Seminaries have 
sprung up in almost every province, with national 
seminaries in Nanjing (Protestant) and Beijing 
(Catholic). 

The Catholic Church faces problems common 
to all religions in China, the most pressing a short- 
age of trained clergy. A problem unique to the 
Catholics, however, is their separation from the 
Holy See, a situation that divides the church into 
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“patriotic” and “underground” Catholics, with the 
latter refusing to attend the “patriotic” churches. 
Although this division makes accurate figures 
impossible, there are an estimated 5 million to 12 
million Catholics today, up from 3.3 million in 
1949. 


A TENUOUS FREEDOM 

While there has been a remarkable revival of 
religious practice since 1979, problems remain, 
primarily because local cadres have failed to imple- 
ment fully the constitutional guarantees protecting 
religious practice. China’s religious leaders have 
called for legislation to spell out the rights of 
believers, but the political authorities continue to 
oversee religious affairs using arbitrary regulations 
as guidelines. 

In a statement to the press in Beijing in Septem- 
ber 1994, Dr. George Carey, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, spoke of the abuses of power at the local 
level. He noted that “such violations must be seen 
against the general background of great encourage- 
ment for the Christian Church. In the main, reli- 
gious toleration is a reality. The church is growing 
and that growth is generally unimpeded. The pic- 
ture, however, is uneven. Last year the China Chris- 
tian Council received over 500 complaints, which 
ranged from property issues to reports of violence 
against church members. . . The shadows exist, but 
the general picture is most encouraging...” 

The revival of religious practice in China after 
years of repression has astonished not only the 
Marxist policymakers but all those who know of 
the steps taken to eliminate religious belief and 
practice: the intimidation of religious believers; the 
destruction or secularization of temples, shrines, 
mosques, and churches; the incarceration and lai- 
cizing of the clergy; the hiatus in clergy training 
for an entire generation; the mandatory teaching of 
atheism in the schools; and the total isolation of 
Chinese believers from religious colleagues outside 
China. It remains to be seen whether China’ poli- 
cymakers will agree with the theoretician Peng 
Yao’s view that “the development of religions in 
recent years in China is, on the whole, normal and 
stable,” or will view the resurgence of religious 
practice in China with alarm, and impose more 
stringent controls. E 
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ON CHINA 
Blood Red Sunset: 

A Memoir of the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
By Ma Bo. Translated by Howard Goldblatt. New 
York: Penguin, 1995. 371 pp., $12.95. 

In 1968, at the age of 18, Ma Bo heeded the call 
to go “up to the mountain and down to the coun- 
tryside” to spread the word of the Lord—in this 
case, Mao. At the age of 26, he returned to Beijing, 
a broken man, stripped of his beliefs and disillu- 
sioned with the state. “China,” he writes, “you 
cowered beneath the skirts of a witch.” It is 
-unclear, in this brutal and moving memoir of the 
Cultural Revolution and its destruction of belief, 
who should be blamed for Ma Bo’s loss of inno- 
cence and ruined youth. 

China’s Cultural Revolution has come to be 
seen as a catastrophic attempt to indoctrinate a 
people through corrupt and destructive means. 
But Blood Red Sunset is a testimony to the other 


victims—the believers, the Red Guard, the young ‘ 


men and women who journeyed throughout 
China (in Ma Bo's case, Inner Mongolia) to deliver 
the farmers and herdsmen into the firm grasp of 
Maoist dogma. Ma Bo was not only part of this 
group of self-proclaimed radical revolutionaries, 
he was also the embodiment of violence, known 
for his indiscriminate abuse of the locals and his 
foul and arrogant mouth. 

After two short years on the steppes, Ma Bo is 
betrayed by his closest friends and realizes that the 
party takes precedence over personal loyalty. He is 
falsely accused of counterrevolutionary behavior 
and sentenced to spend the next six years under- 
going “labor reform.” He spends so much time in 
isolation and filth that he loses not only his ability 
to speak but also his ability to care for himself. His 
only consolation throughout this nauseatingly 
brutal treatment is his belief in the party, his love 
for a young woman who continually shuns him, 
and his faith that one day, if all is recorded, history 
will vindicate him. 

Ma Bo undergoes no drastic transformation of 
belief; indeed, he spends most of his time as a pris- 
oner trying to prove his loyalty to those who 
imprisoned him. But the absence of the expected 
shift from evil toward good is the genius of this 
story. Ma Bo’s unwillingness to lay blame for the 
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destruction of a nation’s youth allows us to draw 
our own conclusions. The witch is Mao, the skirts 
the ideology of class struggle. Or is the witch 
human weakness, our tendency to do harm to one 
another, and the skirts merely the devils cow- 
ardice—the human vehicle used to carry out his 
evil? 

Claudia Burke 


Scarlet Memorial: 

Tales of Cannibalism in Modern China 

By Zheng Yi. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1996. 199 pp., 
$32. 


I said to myself, indeed, I have stepped into a dark for- 
est full of evil, and 1 have uncovered a scarlet memo- 
rial covered with human blood. 


That China’s Cultural Revolution was one of the 
most terrifying periods in world history ıs not 
often disputed. But given the Chinese govern- 
ment’s strict control over what is said and written 
about the country, inquiries into exactly how brutal 
the Cultural Revolution was are likely to be inten- 
tionally circumscribed. The “dark forest full of 
evil” that Zheng Yi steps into in Scarlet Memorial 
is inhabited by his recent discoveries of the cruel- 
ties that characterized the era, particularly those 
involving the cannibalism practiced by Red Guards 
and local villagers. 

The focus of Zheng’s investigation is the 
Guangxi Autonomous Region in southern China. 
Vague stories that a massive slaughter occurred 
there during 1968 persuaded Zheng to visit the 
area himself in 1986. Digging through archives 
and speaking with party officials and other locals, 
some candid and some aloof, he gradually uncov- 
ers the gruesome details of the frenzied killings 
that went on in Guangxi. Anyone believed not to 
support the “ultraleftist” line of China’s Commu- 
nist Party was brought before the village and pub- 
licly “criticized.” He or she was then executed and 
summarily torn apart for consumption. The vic- 
tim’s liver was an especially popular trophy; local 
lore claimed the human liver gave its consumer 
courage. 

It is an astonishing, almost unbelievable subject, 
and Zheng’s reaction to what he learns is as incred- 
ulous and skeptical as that of the reader’s. The 


book reads almost like a travelogue, with Zheng 
giving detailed descriptions of the people he 
meets, his interviews, and certainly his shock as he 
collects evidence indicating that the stories he has 
heard are true and, moreover, that most of the offi- 
cials remain unpunished for their actions. The 
reader is on a journey with Zheng, and the per- 
sonal nature of the book, the fact that it was writ- 
ten by someone who lived through the Cultural 
Revolution, provides unprecedented insights into 
Chinese nationalism under the reign of Mao 
Zedong. 

Ross Terrill writes in the foreword to Scarlet 
Memorial that Westerners often tend to put China 
into a “separate exotic category” in terms of poli- 
tics and culture. Zheng’s horrifying disclosures 
remind us that the ruthlessness and violence 
toward humankind that the West associates with 
Auschwitz cannot be separated into categories, but 
must be dealt with as tragic, universal forces 
throughout our world. 

Emily S. Shartin 


Taiwan: Nation-state or Province? 2d ed. 
By John E Copper. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1996. 
220 pp., $63, cloth; $19.95, paper. 

Whether labeled a nation-state or province, eco- 
nomic superpower or outlaw administration, Tai- 
wan’s identity has been historically ambiguous. 
Dutch, Japanese, and several Chinese regimes 
ruled the island at various times, but never inte- 
grated it, and never entirely rooted out the desire 
for self-determination. Despite the complexities of 
its past and the uncertainty of its future, John F 
Copper says Taiwan has come into its own, having 
undergone an against-all-odds “economic miracle” 
and established democracy. Otherwise, he comes 
to few conclusions in Taiwan, instead appreciating 
the island for what it is rather than speculating on 
what it will become. 

Copper divides his book into seven sections: 
“The Land and the People,” “History,” “Society 
and Culture,” “Political System,” “The Economy,” 
“Foreign and Military Policies,” and “The Future.” 
He chronologically traces Taiwan’s transformation, 
usually from the 1600s to the near-present, and 
frequently draws comparisons between mainland 
China and Taiwan in order to provide the reader 
with both sides of the nation-state/province issue. 

Those who would like a taste of Taiwanese life 
will be disappointed by the often dry, reference- 
book account of the island’s people. The chapters 
that characterize Taiwan's place on the world stage 
are much stronger, although at times redundant 
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(without much elaboration, Taiwan describes cer- 
tain events, such as President Jimmy Carters with- 
drawal of United States recognition in 1979, 
several times). 

Copper tries to create an unbiased assessment of 
Taiwan, supplying multiple interpretations more 
often than strong opinion. Thus, while thoroughly 
examining the grounds for separation, unification, 
and the current state of affairs that exists with 
China, he avoids taking sides and instead con- 
cludes that Taiwan is a sovereign state, even 
though what will be best for it remains undeter- 
mined. Perhaps Taiwan would be more engaging if 
it were less “objective” and appreciative. 

Ben Feldman 


Sex, Culture, and Modernity in China 
By Frank Dikétter. Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1995. 233 pp., n.p. 

Beginning with the New Culture Movement of 
1915 to 1924, a group of Chinese intellectuals 
started publishing a series of tracts on modern 
medical science. This “science”—actually a mix of 
fact and superstition—replaced an already weak- 
ened Confucian ethic with one based on dispas- 
sionate, scientific examination. The result, says 
Frank Dikotter, a research fellow at the University 
of London, was the rise of a sexual culture that 
stressed procreation, marriage, and strictly defined 
gender roles. 

According to Dikotter, intellectuals used the 
lure of modernity and the illusion of biological 
determinism to persuade their fellow Chinese to 
“advance the race.” “Advancement” in this case 
meant the subservience of women, the absence of 
sexual activity unrelated to procreation, and the 
creation of class distinctions based on arbitrarily 
selected biological attributes, such as penis size 
and rate of menstrual flow. Since population con- 
trol was considered vital to national wealth and 
power, theories of eugenics abounded. By the time 
Japan invaded in 1934, these “rationalist” intellec- 
tuals wielded great cultural influence. 

Dikötter uses this narrow study of sexuality to 
prove a larger point: that the medical knowledge 
that arose in Republican China originated entirely 
in the East. Moreover, similar forms of bastardized 
medical science—such as beliefs in “hereditary 
syphilis” and “masturbatory insanity”—arose 
simultaneously in the West. This independent 
development of knowledge, Dikotter says, should 
humble those Orientalists who view Chinese his- 
tory merely as a series of responses to Western 
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intrusion. “The tendency to look for particulari- 
ties, to ignore commonalities, to idealize otherness 
is widespread,” he warns, “and its consequences 
for historical research are devastating.” 

A critique of academic orthodoxy like this is 
rare. The jargon that clouds Dikotter’s writing, 
however, is more common. When a simple con- 
cept such as historical evolution is twisted into 
“the emergence of a plurality of intertwined 
modernities,” scholarship loses any claim to rele- 
vance. When academia functions as a secret soci- 
ety, the consequences for historical research are 
devastating. Michael Brus 


The Deng Xiaoping Era: An Inquiry into the 
Fate of Chinese Socialism 

By Maurice Meisner. New York: Hill and Wang, 1996. 
560 pp., $30. 

Chinese President Jiang Zemin, who is also gen- 
eral secretary of the Chinese Communist Party, 
recently received a Visa card. It is true that it is 
only a debit card (he has to keep a balance of his 
own money in his Visa account), but ıt is a Visa 
card nonetheless, one of the icons of American 
capitalism. How a country that once attempted to 
eradicate all manifestations of capitalism has come 
to this point is one of the recurring themes in 
Maurice Meisner’s new work. 

Meisner explores how Deng fashioned a 
“bureaucratic capitalism” out of the “socialist 
democratic” beliefs from which he began. Along 
the way, Meisner examines the political and eco- 
nomic environment that was Mao’s legacy, and 
Deng’s interpretation of the chairman’s (and 
Marx’s) writings in shaping this environment to 
create today’s China. Lenin’s views, however, have 
not been reinterpreted, and Meisner’s account 
shows how Deng has used them to make party dis- 
cipline and control paramount; the Tiananmen 
crackdown is as much a part of Deng’s China as 
the booming coastal regions that figure so promi 
nently in the Western business press. 


The gap between the socialist promise and 
China’s bureaucratic capitalist reality is another 
recurring theme in this book. Meisner, like the dis- 
sident journalist Liu Binyan, laments the spiritual 
malaise afflicting the Chinese because of this gap. 
He concludes that ıt can be eradicated only 
through a “democratic struggle against the social 
consequences of capitalism,” a struggle whose 
blueprint ıs not spelled out. 


Shaping China’s Future in World Affairs: 

The Role of the United States 

By Robert G. Sutter. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1996. 
194 pp., $39.85. 

Sutter provides a detailed examination of recent 
Sino-American relations. His clear-eyed, objective 
account briskly yet cogently summarizes the 
important political and economic issues that have 
strained relations between the two countries. 

O. E. S. 


ALSO ON CHINA 

Cultural Encounters on China’s Ethnic Frontiers 

Edited by Stevan Harrell. Seattle: University of 

Washington Press, 1995. 388 pp., $17.95. 

Contemporary China in the Post-Cold War Era 

Edited by Bih-jaw Lin and James T. Myers. 

Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1996. 

448 pp., $39.95. 

Who Will Feed China? 

Wake-Up Call for a Small Planet 

By Lester R. Brown. New York: Norton, 1995. 163 
pp., $19.95. 

China Since Tiananmen: 

Political, Economic, and Social Conflicts 

Edited by Lawrence R. Sullivan. Armonk, N.Y.: M.E. 

Sharpe, 1995. 352 pp., $60, cloth, $19.95, a 

The Hong Kong Reader: 

Passage to Chinese Sovereignty 

Edited by Ming K. Chan and Gerard A. Postiglione. 

Armonk, N.Y.: M.E. Sharpe, 1996. 236 pp., $21.95. 
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Association of Southeast Asian Nations 

July 21—ASEAN grants Burma observer status, a step toward full 
membership in the group 

Conference on Conventional Weapons : 

May 3—The UN-sponsored conference agrees to restrict the use 
of land mines and eventually lmit their deployment to those 
designed to self-deactivate or that can be readily removed; the 
agreement has no enforcement mechanisms and will not be 
reviewed agan until 2001. 


European Union 

July 15—The EU announces that it is appealing to the World 
Trade Organization the US decision to enforce the Helms- 
Burton Act, which allows American citizens to sue foreign 
firms that use American property seized by the Cuban 
government; ıt also announces that it is blacklisung American 
companies that file suit under the act, and requiring visas for 
American business travelers. 


Group of Seven 

June 29—In Lyons, France, the G-7 nations—France, Italy, 
Germany, Britain, the US, Canada, and Japan—conclude their 
annual summit meeting, which Russian Prime Minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin also attended; during the 3-day summit the G- 
7 countries endorsed a 40-point plan to combat crime and 
terrorism. ; 


International Criminal Tribunal on War Crimes in the 

Former Yugoslavia 

May 31—Drazen Erdemovic pleads guilty to participating in a 
July 1995 massacre néar the UN-protected “safe haven” of 
Srebrenica, Erdemovic, an ethnic Croat who served in the 
Bosnian Serb army, is the 1st person to be convicted by the 
tnbunal. 

June 27—The tnbunal indicts 8 Bosman Serb military and police 
officials on charges of raping 14 Muslim women between Aprl 
1992 and February 1993, their indictments mark the 1st tıme 
rape has been treated as a war crime; European investigators 
estimate that 20,000 Muslim women were raped by Serbs in 
1992 alone. The 8 indicted men have not yet been taken into 
custody 

July 11—The tnbunal issues international arrest warrants for 
Bosnian Serb leaders Radovan Karadzic and General Ratko 
Mladic; ıt also calls for an investigation into whether Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic was responsible for war crimes 
during the Bosnian war. 

: 

International War Crimes Tribunal for Rwanda 

May 30—In Arusha, Tanzania „Jean-Paul Akayesu, a former 
mayor of the Rwandan village of Taba, and Georges Anderson 
Rutaganda, a businessman and|former vice president of the 
Interhamwae Civilian Militia, plead mnocent to charges of 
having organized Hutu in the 1994 massacre of 
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approximately 500,000 Rwandans, 11 people have been 
indicted by the tribunal since its formation in 1994. 


Middle East Peace Process 

Apni 18—Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres and Palestine 
Authority President Yasir Arafat meet for the Ist time since last 
month’ suicide bombings in Israel and agree to resume the 
peace process. 

June 23—In Cairo, a 2-day summut meeting of the leaders of 21 
Arab nations ends with a warning that they will “reconsider” 
their stance toward Israel if Israels recently elected Likud 
government retreats from the Israeli-Palestinian peace 
agreement, the meeting was the Ist Arab summit in 6 years, 
only Iraq did not attend. 


United Nations 

Aprl 26—The Security Council imposes sanctions on Sudan that 
reduce Sudanese diplomatic missions; the sanctions are an 
attempt to secure the extradition of 3 Sudanese men to 
Ethiopia to be tned on charges that they participated in an 
assassination attempt against Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak in June 1995; China and Russia abstain 

May 6—The Security Council votes to extend for 60 days the 
sanctions imposed against Iraq after the 1990 Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwat. 

May 20—Iraq and the UN sign an agreement that allows Iraq to 
sell, under UN supervision, $1 billion of oil every 90 days, 
with the proceeds to be used for civilian relief efforts 

June 18—The Secunty Council votes to end the 1991 arms 
embargo on the former Yugoslav republics, ın November 1995 
the Security Council suspended the embargo after the signing 
of the Dayton peace accords - 

June 24—Iraq and the UN sign an agreement allowing UN 
inspectors “immediate, unconditional, and unrestricted 
access” to all suspect sites by the UN Special Commission that 
is overseeing the Iraqi disarmament of weapons of mass 
destruction, the agreement also stipulates that Iraq must turn 
over requested documentation and schedules and provides for 
a regular series of meetings with Iraq to review the UN’ 
comphance verification process. 

July 5—The Libya sanctions committee of the Secunty Council 
says flights on June 22 and June 23 taken by Libyan leader 
Colonel Muammar el-Qaddafi on Libyan aircraft to and from 
the Arab summit meeting in Cairo violated sanctions against 
Libyan aur travel; the sanctions were imposed ın 1992 after 
Libya refused to turn over 2 suspects sought in connection 
with the 1988 bombmmg of an American airlmer over 
Lockerbie, Scotland that killed 270 people 

July 31—The US blocks the Security Council plan to allow Iraq 
to sell oil to finance civilian relef, the plan must now be 
renegotiated to elimmate American objections to “technical” 


aspects. 


Wassenaar Agreement 

July 12—In Vienna, representatives of more than 30 countnes 
agree on an arms control pact aimed at keepmg conventional 
weapons and “dual-use” technology with potential weapons 
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applications from countnes such as Libya and Iran; signatory 
nations are expected to begin exchanging information on 
weapons sales voluntanly by September 1, with compulsory 
compliance to take effect by the end of this year. The 
Wassenaar Agreement replaces the Coordinaung Committee on 
Export Controls, which was created during the cold war to 
restrict military technology from communist countnes 


World Court 

July 8—The court rules, 8 to 7, that the use or threat of using 
nuclear weapons—what ıt calls “the ultimate evil”—as against 
international law. 


AFGHANISTAN 


May 24—After 4 months of negotiations, the government of 
President Burhanuddin Rabbani and former Prime Mister 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, the leader of the Hezb-i-Islami faction, 
sign a peace accord. 

June 26— Hekmatyar is agam sworn in as prime minister at a 
ceremony in Kabul, Taliban rebels seeking to install an Islamic 
government fire rockets on the capital during the ceremony, 
killing at least 30 people and injuring as many as 118 


ALBANIA 

May 24—A court finds 5 top officials from the former Communist 
regime guilty of crimes against humanity and sentences 3 of 
them to death 

May 27—President Sali Bensha proclaims himself the winner of 
yesterday's presidential elections, Western observers, who noted 
a number of violations and fraud in the electoral process, say 
that Berisha$S Democratic Party won more than 50% of the vote 
and that the Socialist Party, which withdrew from the elections 
before the polls closed, received less than 25% 

May 31—The international human nghts group Human Rights 
Watch calls on the US and European governments to declare 
the results of the May 26 Albaman presidential elections 
invalid 


ALGERIA 

May 30—Officials report that the bodies of 7 French monks killed 
by the Armed Islamic Group (GIA) on May 23 have been 
found; the monks were taken hostage 2 months ago in an effort 
to force the French government to release members of the GIA 
held for terronst bombings. 

A bomb ma stadium ın the town of Boufarik in central 

Algena wounds 23 people; the GIA 1s believed responsible. 

June 22—A car bomb kills 7 people in a market ın the central 
Algerian town of Blinda; no one takes responsibility 

July 27—The GIA says that Djamel Zitouni, the group’ leader, 
was lalled July 16 by “enemies of Islam.” 


ARGENTINA 

July 26—Finance Minister Domingo Cavallo resigns at the request 
of President Carlos Saúl Menem, Roque Fernández, the director 
of the central bank, 1s named to the post. 


BAHRAIN 


June 4—The government announces the arrest of 44 people it 
says are connected with a pro-Iranian antgovernment plot, 25 
people have been killed and hundreds of others arrested since 
a Shute-sponsored campaign of civil unrest calling for 
economic and pohtical reforms began ın December 1994, 
Bahrain's parliament was dissolved ın 1975. 

June 5—In confessions aired on Bahraini television, 3 of those 
arrested yesterday say that they received military taming in 


Iran and Lebanon; on June 3 Bahrain recalled its ambassador 
in Teheran, Iran denies having mvolved itself m Bahrain's _ 
internal affairs. ` 


BANGLADESH 

May 20—President Abdur Rahman Biswas dismisses the head of 
the army, Lieutenant General Abu Saleh Mohammad Nasim, for 
plotting to stage a coup. 

June 23—Sheik Hasina Wazed, the daughter of assassinated 
President Sheik Muyibur Rahman, 1s sworn in as prime minister, 
her election on June 12 ended nearly 3 years of political 
stalemate and marked her liberal Awami League’ return to 
power after 21 years. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

April 17—Two members of the NATO peacekeeping force m 
Bosnia are killed and 2 are wounded when their vehicle hits a 
land mune; these are the 2d and 3d mime-related deaths since 
NATO forces arnved in December as part of the Dayton peace 
accords, 

The US announces that following a meeting yesterday with 
US officials, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and the United Arab 
Emirates have pledged $100 milhon ın aid to tram the Bosnian 
army. 

Apnl 25—The US Defense Department announces that US and 
other peacekeeping troops will remain ın Bosnia approximately 
1 month beyond the previously stated pullout date of 
December 20; NATO commander General George Joulwan 
requested the extension 

May 31—The New York Times reports that the Muslim-led 
government has turned over tens of thousands of Serb and 
Croat Sarajevo homes to Muslim refugees. 

July 6—8ntish-mediated negotiations end a 2-day standoff 
between Bosnian Serb and Amenican forces at Han Pijesak; 
Bosnian Serb forces apologize for threatening Amencan 
helicopters and allow an inspection of their military 
headquarters. 

July 9—-UN war crimes investigators begin exhuming a mass 
grave believed to contain the remains of some of the thousands 
of Muslims slain near Srebrenica last year 

July 19—Radovan Karadzic quits as leader of the Serbian 
Democratic Party in Bosnia and as president of the self- 
proclaimed Bosnian Serb republic, he also agrees not to appear 
m public or on radio or television; the agreement was extracted 
from Karadzic by Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic at US 
special envoy Richard Holbrooke’ urging, Karadzic refuses to 
leave Bosnia or to stand tnal for war crimes at The Hague. 

July 24—Serbia and Bosnia agree to restore communications and 
transportation lmks. 


BRAZIL 

April 17—In the state of Pará, 19 people are killed and 40 
wounded when police open fire on homesteaders occupying a 
highway as part of a land reform protest; President Fernando 
Hennque Cardoso has vowed to punish the officers 
responsible for the attack and dispatched federal troops to 
protect the homesteaders. 

April 30—A Jury in Rio de Janeiro sentences Marcus Vinicius 
Borges Emanuel, a police officer convicted of participating in 
the 1993 lulling of 8 street children m Rio, to 309 years ın 
prison. 


BULGARIA 

May 25—King Simeon II returns to Bulgana after 50 years in 
exile; Simeon fled Bulgaria ın 1946 after a Communist 
government was installed by the Soviet army. 


BURMA 

May 21—Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, the Nobel Peace Pnze-winner 
and pro-democracy leader, says 44 members of the National 
League for Democracy, her opposition party, have been 
arrested; a party meeting was to have been held this weekend. 

June 8—Aung San Suu Kyi addresses more than 5,000 people 
outside her home, defying a government ban on such talks. 


BURUNDI 

May 5—International aid workers report that the Tutsi-dominated 
army killed more than 200 Hutu, mostly women and children, 
last month. 

May 9—Members of the Tutsi-dominated army are believed 
responsible for an attack today on a US medical station; 7 Hutu 
were killed and 32 wounded 

June 16—Aid workers report that government soldiers killed at 
least 70 Hutu crvilians in the central part of the country dunng 
the past week. 

July 4—Hutu rebels attack a tea factory in the northern town of 
Teza, killing 80 workers and their families 

July 20—Hutu rebels kill 320 Tutsi refugees at a camp in central 
Burundi. 

July 25—Major Pierre Buyoya, who 1s considered a moderate Tutsi, 
overthrows Hutu President Sylvestre Ntibantunganya; the coup 
was staged to preempt UN efforts to establish a multinational 
peacekeeping force to prevent genocide. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

May 22—A US military transport plane evacuates approximately 
60 Americans from Bangu1, the capital city, an army mutiny 
began on May 18. 

May 27—The 200 soldiers who staged the May 18 mutiny, 
demanding their paychecks and the resignation of President 
Ange-Félix Patassé, are suppressed by French troops. 


CHINA ` 

June 9—Ren Wanding, who was sentenced to 7 years in prison in 
1989 for his role in the Tiananmen Square demonstration, 1s 
released from prison 


COLOMBIA 

April 16—Near the border with Ecuador, 31 soldiers are killed and 
18 wounded when guerrillas attack a mihtary convoy with 
dynamute, the government believes the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia, the largest rebel group fighting the 
government, is responsible for the attack. 

May 2—The supreme court orders the arrest of Attorney General 
Orlando Vasquéz Velásquez on charges of drug corruption; 
Vasquez has been accused of accepting thousands of dollars 
from drug cartels prior to and during his appointment as 
attorney general 

June 12—After 14 days of debate, Congress, by a vote of 111 to 43, 
clears President Ernesto Samper of charges that he knowmgly 
financed his election campaign with money from Cah drug 
dealers. 

July 10—The government announces the resignation of Foreign 
Minister Rodrigo Pardo, agaist whom preliminary charges for 
obstruction of justice were filed ın May; he will be replaced by 
Education Minister Marfa Emma Mejia. 

July 23—Maria Izquierdo, a former senator and political associate 
of President Samper, 1s convicted of funneling drug traffickers’ 
money into Sampers campaign. 


CROATIA | 
April 23—Western diplomats reveal that Iran and Croatia signed 
a secret military cooperation agreement ın December that 
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provided for the exchange of military personnel and the delivery 
of surface-to-surface missiles to Sarajevo and Zagreb; after 
learning of the pact the US blocked its rmplementation but did 
not reveal its existence. 

July 28—Several thousand Serbs demonstrate m Eastern Slavonia, 
the last Bosnian Serb-held enclave in Croatia; the protesters ask 
the UN to postpone untl 1998 the area’ transition to Croatian 
rule, currently scheduled for January 1997, they also call for 
political and economic autonomy from the Zagreb government 


CUBA 

May 9—Rafael Solano arrives in Spain after fleeing Cuba; Solano, 
a Cuban journalist, was imprisoned by Cuban authorities for 6 
weeks after his arrest for “subversion” on February 26. 


CZECH REPUBLIC 

June 2—~Prime Minister Vaclav Klaus’ center-right coalinon loses 
its parliamentary majority in today’s elections; the coalition 
wins 99 of 200 parliamentary seats, 14 fewer than ıt held 
previously; center-left Social Democrats increase their 
parliamentary seats from 24 to 61. 

July 2—Prime Mimster Klaus submits a new coalition cabinet to 
President Vaclav Havel 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

July 1—Leonel Fernandez Reyna of the Dominican Liberation 
Party, a lawyer who has not previously held office, 1s declared 
the winner of yesterdays presidential runoff election, giving 
his party its 1st presidency in its 23 years of existence; he 
defeats José Francisco Peña Gómez of the Dominican 
Revolutionary Party. 


ECUADOR 

July 7—Poltical outsider Abdalá Bucaram defeats Social 
Christian leader Jame Nebot in a runoff election for president; 
Bucaram takes 54 percent of the vote and wins 20 of 21 
provinces, the new president has pledged to build-homes and 
meet other needs of the poor, who make up 70 percent of the 
countrys population 


EGYPT 

Apnil 20—The fundamentalist Islamic Group takes responsibility 
for the April 18 attack outside a Cairo hotel that killed 18 
Greek tourists and wounded 17 others; the organization says 
the attack was intended to kill Israel tourists in retmbution for 
Israeli attacks on Lebanon that began April 9. 

April 23—In Asyut, 2 suspects ın the April 18 Cairo attack are 
killed ın a shoot-out with police; 4 police officers are killed 
and 14 others wounded in the battle. 


FRANCE 

June 8—President Jacques Chirac announces that France will 
resume participation in NATO; France pulled out of the 
organization in 1966 © 


GHANA 

June 9—The navy forces a Russian cargo ship carrying 450 
Liberian refugees out of Ghanaian waters; a ship carrying 
Liberian refugees was allowed to dock on May 14. 


GREECE 
April 28—Two bombs are set off in a central square in Athens, 
wounding 2 people; no one has taken responsibility for the 


action. 
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GUATEMALA 

May 6—In Mexico City, leftist rebels sign an accord with the 
Guatemalan government on social, economic, and agrarian 
issues and announce that they intend to sign a final peace 


agreement by September. 


Hanı 

April 17—The remaining 82 American soldiers serving with the 
UN peacekeeping mission depart from Haiti, ending a 19- 
month UN-sanctioned US military intervention to reinstate 
Haitis deposed president, Jean-Bertrand Anstide; Canada will 
now lead the mission. 

April 22—In Honduras, former Haitian national police chief 
Lieutenant General Michel Francois and former Mayor of Port- 
au-Prince Franck Romain are offered political asylum; m 
September 1995, Francois was convicted in absentia of the 
1993 killing of a key fmancial backer of President Jean-Bertrand 
Anstide; Romain is believed responsible for ordering a senes of 
kallings ın Haiti, including a 1988 church massacre that killed 
12 people and injured 77 others. 


INDIA 

April 21—The Islam Harkatul-Momineen and the Khalistan 
Liberation Force, 2 Kashmuri separatist groups, take 
responsibility for an explosion that killed 17 people yesterday 
in Delhi. 

April 27—Voting in the country’s general elections begins; the 
voting will take place in several phases in order to 
accommodate the country’s estimated 590 million voters 

April 28—~Two separatist groups from Kashmir and Punjab take 
responsibility for yesterday's bus bombing that killed 15 people 
in Uttar Pradesh. 

May 9—Prime Minister P V Narasimha Rao resigns as head of 
the Congress Party 

May 15—A B Vajpayee of the conservative Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) is named prime minister. 

May 21—A car bomb kills 16 people near New Delhi, Muslim 
militants in Kashmir, calling for an election boycott, take 
responsibility 

May 23— Results from the April 27-29 general elections reported 
in the Far Eastern Economic Review show no clear majonty in 
the 537 parliamentary seats elected thus far, of the 534 seats 
reported today, the BJP has won 160, the Congress Party 136; 
and the National Front-Left Front coalition 110. 

June 1—H. D. Deve Gowda, a Janata Dal party member and 
Karnataka state chief minister, is sworn in as pnme minister; 
he heads a13-party center-left coalition government; on May 
28, Prime Minister Vajpayee resigned from the post moments 
before an anticipated no-confidence vote by parliament. 


INDONESIA 

June 20—A demonstration by an estimated 5,000 marchers in 
Jakarta in support of Indonesian Democratic Party presidental 
candidate Megawati Sukarnopum, the Ist candidate in 30 
years to challenge President Suharto, is broken up by police 

July 27—Four people are killed in notng that breaks out after 
police storm Indonesian Democratic Party offices in Jakarta 

July 30—Miltary officials announce that roters will be shot on 
sight. 


ISRAEL 

Apmil 9—Iranian-backed Party of God guerrillas based in 
southern Lebanon fire rockets into northern Israel, wounding 
6 people; the guerrillas say today’s attack is in retaliation for an 
April 8 explosion in southern Lebanon near the town of 


Brashit that lalled 2 people and wounded several others; the 
Israeli army demies responsibility for the April 8 incident. 

May 5—In Taba, Egypt, Israeli and Palestinian negotiators begin 
the final stage of peace talks as mandated in agreements 
signed in September 1993 and September 1995, the talks are 
expected to focus on the status of Jerusalem, the 
establishment of borders, resource-sharing and secunty 
arrangements, and the fate of Jewish settlers and 3 million 
Palestinian refugees. 

May 13—~In the West Bank Jewish settlement of Beit El, 1 person 
is killed and 2 others wounded in a drive-by shooting at a bus 
stop; no one has claimed responsibility for the shootings. 

May 15—In the West Bank, 32 unarmed Norwegian observers 
arrive to monitor the Israeli departure from the city of Hebron. 
The Israeli pullout from Hebron, the last Israeli-occupied West 
Bank city, was postponed from late March untl after the 
scheduled May 29 Israel: elections after a series of suicide 
bombings. 

May 18—A Palestinian man shot by Israeli soldiers ın Hebron on 
May 17 1s identufied as Hassam Salameh, described by Israeli 
army officials as the deputy commander of the Hamas mulitary 
wing; Israeli officials believe that Salameh masterminded 3 of 
4 suicide bombings in February and March that killed more 
than 60 people. 

May 31—Likud Party candidate Benjamin Netanyahu is declared 
the winner of the May 29 elections for prime minister by a 
narrow 29,457-vote margin, Prime Minister Shimon Peres, the 
Labor Party incumbent, received 1,471,566 votes. 

June 9—Police believe Palestinian guerrillas are responsible for 
the drive-by killing today of 2 Israelis near the West Bank 
settlement of Zekharia. 

In the West Bank town of Bidiya, an Israeli police officer 1s 
killed and his wife injured ın a drive-by shooting carned out 
by unknown assailants 

June 18—Pnme Minister Benjamin Netanyahu and his cabinet 
are SWOT In. 

June 26—The Damascus-based Palestinian National Liberation 
Organization claims responsibility for today’s attack on an 
Israeli patrol in the West Bank that killed 2 Israeli soldiers and 
a Bedouin tracker. 

July 17—The Histandrut labor federation calls a general stnke to 
protest $1.6 billion in state support budget cuts approved by 
the Netanyahu government; 500,000 people participate in the 
10-hour shutdown. 

July 26—After Palestmian militants kall 2 Israelis and seriously 
wound another in a drive-by shooung outside Jerusalem, the 
Israel army declares a total closure of the Israeli West Bank 
border, 3 days ago Israel began loosening restnctions it 
imposed against Palestinian travel into Israel after 4 suicide 
bombings in February and March. 


ITALY 
May 16—Romano Prodi is named prime munster, he leads the 
Olive Tree Coalition, which won last month’ elections. 


KOREA, NORTH 

May 14—After 2 days of talks, the US, Japan, and South Korea 
decide against sending immediate food aid to North Korea; 2 
UN agencies say North Korea's food supply ts “perilously close 
to collapse,” 

May 20—The US pays North Korea $2 million for its assistance 
in the recovery of remains of US servicemen killed in the 
Korean War, on May 9, US and North Korean negotiators 
agreed to the payment and to subsequent joint search efforts 
later this year. 

June 12—The US announces that ıt will provide $6 2 million in 
food aid to North Korea, floods ın 1995 have caused 


widespread food shortages; the aid will be distributed by the 
UN World Food Program 


KOREA, SOUTH 

April 5—South Korea puts its military on a heightened state of 
alert m response to North Koreas announcement that ıt will 
“give up its duty” of jointly controlling with South Korea the 
demilitarized zone between North and South Korea. 

April 27—The government approves a $19 milhon aid package for 
North Korea in hopes that ıt will accept a previously proposed 
plan for 4-party peace talks. 

May 17—Officuals report that 7 North Korean soldiers entered the 
demulitanzed zone today and fire shots mto the aur before 
leaving. | 

May 23—A North Korean aur force captain, Lee Chul So, defects 
to South Korea. 


LEBANON 

Apnl 10—Party of God guermilas attack an Israeli army outpost 
near the village of Blatt in Israels self-proclaimed security zone 
in southern Lebanon, killing 1 Israeli soldier and wounding 2 
others; 1 guernlla was wounded ın subsequent Israeli shelling 

Aprıl 11—Israel conducts air raids against Party of God 
headquarters in Beirut and other locations in Lebanon. 

April 12—Party of God mulitants fire Katyusha rockets into 
northern Israel, seriously wounding 1 woman; Israel: forces 
continue their air attacks in suburban Beirut and throughout 
Lebanon, including firing on a Synan antiaircraft battery, 1 
Synan soldier is reported killed and several others wounded. 

April 13—Israel blockades Lebanese ports and continues shelling 
in southern Lebanon; the Israeli government says Party of God 
militants have fired several Katyusha rockets into northern 
Israel ın response; at least 24 people are reported killed today, 
including 1 Israeh soldier, and tens of thousands of Lebanese 
villagers have fled their homes ım the past several days. 

Apnl 15—-US Secretary of State Warren Christopher begins 
holding talks with Syrian, Lebanese, and Israeli officials in an 
attempt to end fighting between Israel and Party of God 
militants m Lebanon. 

Aprl 16—Israeli forces continue ther assault on Lebanon for the 
6th day; 31 people have been reported killed and 150 
wounded since the Israeli attacks began on April 11. 

Apmil 18—At least 100 Lebanese civilians are killed and over 100 
others wounded when Israeli army artillery fire hits a UN 
refugee camp; Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres says the 
attack, which he said came in response to mortar and rocket 
attacks by guerrillas near the base, was an accident, and that 
Israel ıs prepared to agree to an ummediate cease-fire provided 
that Party of God guerrillas also agree. 

Aprıl 26—Israel and Lebanon agree to a US-brokered plan to end 
the conflict, a monitoring group made up of the United States, 
France, Syna, Lebanon, and Israel will review suspected 
violations of the agreement. 

Apmil 27—Lebanese refugees begin returning to ther homes and 
villages at the conclusion of a 16-day Israel mılıtary campaign, 
more than 150 civilians were killed and hundreds of thousands 
of others were displaced from their homes dunng the conflict 

May 7—A UN report released today says that it was unlikely that 
the Apmni 18 Israel artillery attack on the UN refugee camp 
was an accident 

May 12—In southern Lebanon, 5 Israeli soldiers are killed in 
battle between Israeli forces and Party of God guerrillas; the 
casualties are the Ist since the April 26 US-brokered 
agreement. 

May 19—In southern Lebanon, Israeli forces shell villages in 
violation of an April 26 agreement barring attacks from and on 
civihan areas; Israel says te shelling is ın retaliation for an 
attack earlier that morning by Party of God guernllas inside the 
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Israeli security zone that killed 2 guerrillas and 1 Israeli soldier, 
l Lebanese woman is wounded in the Israeli shelling. 

May 23—The government extradites Yasir Chreidi, a Palestinian 
accused of partictpating in the Apnl 5, 1986, bombing of a 
German discotheque that killed 3 people, including 2 American 
soldiers, and injured 29 people, to Germany, Germany had - 
sought Chreidi’s extradition for 3 years. 

June 10—Five Israeli soldiers are killed and 8 wounded in an 
attack by Party of God guerrillas in Israels security zone; 1 
Lebanese army soldier is killed ın a retaliatory attack by the 
Israeli army near the town of Nabatiye. 

June 24—Israel says Party of God guernllas are responsible for an 
attack today in which 4 Katyusha rockets were fired into the 
Israeli zone of occupation in southern Lebanon; no one was 
injured in the attack 

June 29—A mortar and grenade attack by Party of God guermllas 
kills 3 militiamen belonging to the Israel-backed South 
Lebanon Army; Israeli officials say 3 guerrillas were killed and 
an unknown number wounded in retaliatory assaults by Israeli 
helicopters. 

July 2—In the eastern Bekaa Valley, Israeli warplanes launch 
rocket attacks on a base belonging to the Damascus-based 
Palestinian National Liberation Organization, no casualties 
have been reported ın the attack, carried out in retahation for 
an ambush the group carned out June 26 near Israels Jordanian 
border that killed 3 pro-Israeli milinamen. 

July 21—The Party of God and Israel begn an exchange of 
prisoners and bodies that is expected to result ın the return to 
Israel of the remains of 2 soldiers taken prisoner ın Lebanon in 
1986 and the return to the Party of God of 45 Shiite prisoners 
and the remains of 100 guerrillas; German-brokered 


negotiations begun in May led to the agreement 


LIBERIA 

April 9—The US military begins evacuating hundreds of 
Americans and other foreigners ın Monrovia; fighting between 
2 guerrilla factions began on April 6 

April 19—Roosevelt Johnson's Ulimo-J faction agrees to a cease- 
fire and to the release of 78 foreigners ıt has held during the 
fighting 

April 20—US Mannes land in Monrovia to take over security at 
the US embassy. 

April 21—The warning factions agree to a cease-fire 

Aprl 29—Fighting again breaks out in Monrovia 

Apnl 30—US Marines lll 3 people and wound 1 near the US 
embassy in Monrovia 

May 10—lvory Coast officials say they will not allow a ship 
carrying 4,000 Liberan refugees to dock and order ıt out of 
Ivory Coast waters 

May 13—Ghana says ıt will accept the refugees temporarily. 

June 11—Johnson's faction agrees to disarm and leave its - 
barracks, fightng between factions began on April 6 after the 
country’s temporary government tned to arrest Johnson on 
murder charges 


LIBYA 

July 9—Bodyguards of the sons of Colonel Muammar el-Qaddafi 
open fire on crowds chanting anti-Qaddafi slogans at a soccer 
match ın the capital city of Tripol. As many as 50 spectators 
are crushed to death trying to flee the gunfire 


MEXICO 

April 10—In Morelos, state police fire on a group of several 
hundred peasants traveling to an environmental protest; 1 
person is reported killed and dozens injured. The government 
says the peasants were armed and behaved threateningly, the 
peasants maintain that they were ambushed. 
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Apnl 17—In Tiyuana, José Arturo Ochoa Palacios, a former 
federal prosecutor, 1s shot to death while jogging by 2 
unknown assailants; Ochoa was a senior official in the 
investigation of the 1994-assassination of Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (PRI) presidential candidate Luis 
Donaldo Colosio. 

May 2—-In Chiapas, a federal judge sentences 2 men to 13- and 
6-year prison sentences for anugovernment activities; the 2 
are believed to belong to the guernilla Zapatista movement; 
peace talks between the government and the rebels are 
scheduled to resume June 5. 

June 9—In the Coyuca de Benitez, Guerrero, local Democratic 
Revolutionary Party leader Roberto Acosta Orrusquieta 1s 
killed by 3 unidentified gunmen. 

June 14—The state of Guerrero’ attorney general's office clears 
former Governor Rubén Figueroa and other state officials of 
any responsibility for the June 28, 1995, killing of 17 peasants 
by police; the leftist peasants were shot on the way toa 
demonstration. 

June 28—-In Guerrero, members of the Popular Revolutionary 
Army (EPR) appear at a ceremony commemorating the 
anniversary of the killing of 17 peasants by state police, the 
group reads a manifesto calling for the government's 
overthrow, and fires 17 shots into the air before disappearing; 
police exchange gunfire with men who are handing out the 
groups pamphlets in Guerrero’ capital, Chilpancingo. 

July 18—A multiparty congressional commission votes to end its 
investigation into President Ernesto Zedillo’s role in a 
questionable government payment dunng the administration 
of President Carlos Salinas de Gortari 

July 19—The EPR claims responsibility for a July 17 ambush of 
an army truck in Guerrero that killed 1 civihan and injured a 
soldier and another civilian. 

July 25—The government and ruling PRI sign an agreement with 
opposition parties to eliminate electoral fraud and open the 
political system after 7 decades of one-party rule; Congress is 
expected to make the agreement law by passing 17 
constitutional amendments and related legislation. 


MONGOLIA 

April 4—The opposition National Democratic Party (NDP) elects 
Elbegdorj head of the party. 

July 2—Official election results released today show that the 
NDP won 50 of Mongolias 76 parliamentary seats 1n elections 
held June 30; the formerly communist People’s Revolutionary 
Party, which had held power for almost 75 years, lost 45 of its 
70 seats; the Mongolian Traditional Conservative party won 1 
seat. 


NIGERIA 

Apnl 14—The news agency of Nigena reports that clashes that 
began last week between the Karimjo and Fulani people in the 
eastern part of the country have left about 80 people dead and 
forced 6,000 to flee the area; the news agency claims the 
fighting was provoked by an attempted rape of a Karimjo 
woman by a Fulani man. 

May 6—Government officials report that Nigerian troops have 
clashed recently with Cameroon forces over control of the 
Bakassi peninsula, an ou-rch area between the 2 countries. 
Both countries currently claim the peninsula. 

June 4—Kudirat Abiola, a wife of Mashood K O. Abiola, the man 
who won Nigerias annulled presidental election in 1993, 1s 
lalled, no group has claimed responsibility for the murder. 

June 17—General Sani Abacha, the head of the miltary 
government, announces new guidelines for elections 
scheduled for 1998. Opposition parties must register more 
than 1 million supporters within a month or they will be 


disqualified from the elections. Abacha also announces the 
formation of a tribunal to investigate human nghts violations. 


PAKISTAN 

Aprl 14—A bomb explosion at a hospital ın Lahore kills 6 
people and wounds at least 30; Prme Minister Benazir Bhutto 
implies that the attack may have been carned out by 
supporters of opposition leader Nawaz Sharif 

April 28—A bomb explodes on a bus in Bhai Pheru, killing 40 
people and wounding 26, although no one has taken 
responsibility for the attack, Prime Minister Bhutto indicates 
that she believes Indian forces are responsible. 

May 8—Nine people are killed and 38 wounded when a bomb 
destroys a passenger bus traveling near Islamabad; no one has 
taken responsibility 

June 10—Three bombs explode in 3 different places in Punjab 
province, killing 5 people and wounding 38; no one has 
clarmed responsibility but the government says it believes 
Indian agents are responsible. 

July 31—In a reshuffle, Pnme Minister Bhutto appoints her 
husband, Asif Ali Zardan, and 14 others to her cabinet, their 
portfolios are not immediately announced 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Apmil 24—Meeting in Gaza, the Palestine National Council, the 
legislative wing of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO), votes 504 to 54 to revoke 1964 PLO charter clauses 
calling for the destruction of Israel; the September 1995 peace 
agreement between Israel and the PLO mandated the 
amendment of the charter by early May. 

May 19—Palesuman Authority officials arrest human nghts 
advocate Eyad Sarray for “slander” because of the cntical 
remarks he made about the Palestinian Authority in an 
interview published in The New York Times; Sarraj, a 
psychiatrist who leads the Palestinian Independent 
Commission for Citizens Rights, was detained for 10 hours in 
December 1995 after he made sımılar remarks in an Israeli 
newspaper. 

May 26—Sarraj is released from detention after his family 
releases a letter he signed in which he disavowed his critical 
statements. 

June 9—Palestuman police again arrest Sarraj. 


PANAMA 

June 22—President Emesto Pérez Balladares admits that a 
company with ties to accused Cali drug cartel leader José 
Castrillón Henao contributed $51,000 to his 1994 presidental 
campaign fund, Balladares says he did not initially realize the 
source of the money. 


PARAGUAY 

April 25—President Juan Carlos Wasmosy announces that 
protests by tens of thousands of people outside the presidential 
palace led him to reverse his decision to offer the position of 
defense minister to General Lino César Oviedo, Oviedo 
resigned from his post as army commander on April 23, 
ending hus defiance of a presidential order to do so when he 
secured a deal with the.government in which he was to 
become defense minister in exchange for his resignation. 


PERU 

July 28—President Alberto Fujimon suspends all commercial 
activities by the navy and air force in an attempt to stop the 
use of military ships and planes for drug trafficking. 


POLAND 

April 22—Former Prime Minister Jozef Olesky is cleared of 
espionage charges; a military prosecutor says there 1s 
insufficient evidence to continue the case. 


RUSSIA 

April 1—Russian forces reportedly halt attacks in the secessionist 
Russian republic of Chechnya; President Boris Yeltsin called 
for peace negotiations with the rebels and an end to the 
fighting ın a March 31 televised speech. 

April 7—The independent Russian NTV television network 
reports that 100 Russian soldiers have been killed in fighting 

_ since the April 1 cease-fire. 

April 13—The ITAR-Tass news agency reports that a Russian 
Journalist covering the Chechen war has been executed, she 1s 
the 16th journalist killed ın the conflict, which has resulted ın 
more than 30,000 casualties Russian air and artillery attacks 
continue in southwest Chechnya, Kremlin mediators attempt 
to set up talks with Chechen leader Dzhokar Dudayev. 

Apnl 16—The New York Times reports that an extensive 
underground military mstallation 1s under construction ın the 
Ural Mountains; the Russian Defense Ministry has declined to 
comment on the project, the exact purpose and nature of 
which is unknown. 

In Chechnya, as many as 100 Russian troops are killed after 
separatist rebels attack an army convoy south of Grozny. 

April 21—Chechen President Dzhokhar Dudayev is killed in a 
Russian rocket attack in the village of Gekhi-Chu, 20 miles 
outside Grozny. 

April 24— Zelimkahn Yandarbiyev, vice president of the 
separatist government, 1s named Dudayev’s successor. 

April 27—President Yeltsin concludes a 4-day visit to China 
during which he met with Chinese President Jiang Zemm and 
toured Shanghai. 

Apni 28—Russia, Kazakstan, and Oman reach an agreement on a 
plan to build a major oil pipeline connecting the Tengiz 
oilfield in Kazakstan to a Russian Black Sea port; the $1.2 
billion project is to be completed with the participation of 8 
Western, Russian, and Kazak oil companies. 

May 8—Government officials announce the expulsion of an 
Estonian diplomat, the action comes in response to Estonia's 
decision to expel a Russian diplomat. 

May 17—Russia expels 4 Brush diplomats on charges of spying 
in conjunction with the arrest last month of a Russian official 
charged with spying for the Brush M-I6 intelligence service; 
Britain expels 4 Russian diplomats in turn, also on grounds of 
espionage. 

May 22—In western Chechnya, near Bamut, approximately 40 
Russian soldiers and 120 separatists are killed in fighting; 
Defense Minister Pavel Grachev says that the number of 
troops in Chechnya will still be reduced by August 1 as 
specified in the April 1 peace plan. 

May 23—The government announces that President Yeltsin and 
Chechen President Zelamkhan Yandarbyev plan to hold peace 
talks; the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (OSCE) assisted in arranging the talks 

May 27—Yeltsin and Yandarbiyev sign a peace treaty at the 
Kremlin armed at ending the 18-month Chechen conflict by 
June 1. 

June 1—At a conference in Vienna, Russia agrees to freeze its 
conventional force levels on 1ts European borders and to come 
into compliance with the 1990 Treaty on Conventional Forces 
in Europe within 3 years; under the 1990 treaty the number of 

tanks, artillery, and other arms Russia may deploy on its 
border 1s limited; Russia has been in technical violation of the 
treaty since November 1995 
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Chechen rebels and Russian troops accuse one another of 
violating the cease-fire set to begin today; fighung 1s reported in 
southeastern Chechnya with Russian troops threatenmg to 
attack the town of Shali, and Russian sources say that Chechen 
separatists have captured 26 soldiers in an attack near the 
village of Shılanı. 

June 6—Yeltsin orders the central bank to transfer $1 billion to 
the federal budget; central bank officials say the transfer would 
be inflationary and that they will challenge Yeltsin's order in 
court. 

June 7—In Moscow, Valery Shanstev, a candidate for deputy 
mayor, 1s seriously injured when a bomb explodes in front of 
his home, no one takes responsibilty. 

June 10—In Nazran, Chechen separatist leaders and Russian 
officials sign accords to release prisoners of war, under the 
agreements the 30,000 Russian troops m Chechnya are to 
withdraw by September. 

June 11—A bomb explodes near a Moscow tran station, killing 4 
people and injuring 12; no one takes responsibility for the 
attack, described by the Federal Security Service as a 
“politically motivated terromist act,” 

June 18—President Yeltsin dismisses Defense Minister Pavel 
Grachev and he names Aleksandr Lebed, an outspoken cntic of 
the war in Chechnya, to the post of national secunty adviser. 

June 22—Final results reported ın The Economist from the June 16 
presidental elections show that Yeltsin recerved 35.1% of the 
vote; Communust Party candidate Gennadi Zyuganov followed 
closely in 2d place with 32%; and nationalist candidate 
Aleksandr Lebed, a retired general, took 14.7% of the vote, 
Yeltsin and Zyuganov will face each other in a runoff election, 
scheduled for July 3. 

July 3—Official figures released today show that President Boris 
Yeltsin received 55% of the vote in today’ presidential runoff 
election, while his Communist opponent, Gennadi Zyuganoy, 
recerved 39%, the preliminary results, based on a 65% vote 
count, show that 5% of voters cast ballots against both 
candidates. 

July 4—President Yeltsin reappomts centnst political leader Viktor 
Chernomyrdin prime minister. 

July 10—In Chechnya, Russian planes bomb 2 villages located 
approximately 20 miles south of Grozny, killing dozens of 
people. 

July 11—In Moscow, 4 people are kalled when a bomb explodes 
on a trolley bus near Pushkin Square; no one claims 
responsibility and there are no suspects. 

July 12—In Moscow, President Yeltsin deploys 1,000 elite troops 
to the city’ streets after 30 people are mjured in the 2d Moscow 
trolley bombing ın less than 24 hours; both attacks are widely 
believed to be m retaliation for Russian violations of the June 1 
cease-fire in Chechnya. 

Russian troops continue a campaign of air raids begun July 9 
on the Chechen village of Gekhi, located south of Grozny, and 
lull 60 separatist rebels in a bomb attack on a rebel base near 
Shatoi. 

July 15—Yeltsin departs from Moscow for 2-week stay in a 
sanitarium; Yeltsin, who has a history of heart disease, 
postpones a meeting scheduled for today with US Vice 
President Al Gore. 

In Chechnya, Russian troops continue their blockade of 5 
southeastern villages; 39 civilians have been reported killed in 
recent Russian attacks in the region; the Russian military says 4 
servicemen have been killed and 40 wounded in 15 rebel 
attacks smce July 14 

July 16—1n Moscow, President Yeltsin and US Vice President Al 
Gore meet to discuss the renewed fighting in Chechnya and 


other issues. 
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July 17—Yeltsin names Colonel General Igor Rodionov, a Lebed 
associate, as his new defense mmister. 

Parliament votes 150 to 148 against legislation that would 
have provided guidelines for sharing oil production with 
Western oil companies that want to invest in the Russian oll 
industry; Yeltsin officials and parliamentary supporters say 
they will continue to press for the plan's approval 

July 22—The IMF announces it will delay the disbursement of 
this month’s $330 million payment, citing the Yeltsin 
governments deficiencies in tax collection; in February the 
IMF approved a $10.2 billion, 3-year loan to Russia contingent 
on monthly assessments of Russia’s economic progress 

Gennadi Zyuganov is dismissed from his position as first 
secretary of the Moscow chapter of the Communist Workers’ 


Party. 
July 30—Pravda, the Communist newspaper founded by Lenin, 
ceases publication after 84 years because of declining sales. 


RWANDA 

April 18—The remaining 362 UN peacekeepers leave Rwanda, 
ending a 2 1/2-year mission dispatched to oversee the 
enforcement of a January 1994 peace agreement between the 
then Hutu government and Tutsi rebels; more than 500,000 
people, primarily Tutsi, died in a series of mass killings in 
1994. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

April 22—-Government-run television broadcasts the confessions 
of 4 Saudi citizens to last year’s bombing of a US military 
facility ın Riyadh that killed 7 people, including 5 Americans; 
the 4 men say that their decision to carry out the attack had 
been inspired by Islamic groups outside Saudi Arabia, as well 
as a Saudi dissident, Muhammed al-Masan; in London, Masari 
says his followers advocate the nonviolent removal of the 
rulmg Saudi royal family. 

May 31—In Riyadh, the Saudi men convicted of the 1995 
bombing of the US military installation in Riyadh are 
beheaded. 

June 25—A truck bomb kills 19 Americans and wounds 
approximately 250 when it explodes outside an apartment 
complex in Dhahran housing American military personnel; no 
one has claimed responsibility for the attack 


SINGAPORE 

Apnl 11—A court orders Amenican Christopher Lingle to pay 
$71,000 in libel damages to former Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew for artucles Lingle wrote about political repression, earlier 
this year the International Tribune, which published some of 
the articles, paid Lee $214,000 in damages and issued an 


apology. 


SOMALIA 

June 24—Four days of heavy fighting in Mogadishu between 
Somalia's self-proclaimed president, General Mohammed 
Farah Aidid, and his former ally Osman Hassan Ali have left 
11 people dead. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Apmil 3—A judge sentences 5 members of the Afrikaner 
Resistance Movement to 26-year jail terms for several bombings 
in 1994 intended to disrupt the nation’ 1st multiracial 
elections; 20 people were killed in the attacks. 

Apn] 25—Queen Buhle Mamathe, one of Zulu King Goodwill 
Zwelthini’s wives, and her daughter, are wounded when an 
armed gang attacks her house in KwaMashu township; no 


group takes responsibility for the attack; another princess, 
Nonhlanhla Zulu, is abducted. 

April 27—Princess Zulu 1s found dead in an area controlled by 
the nationalist Zulu Inkatha Freedom Party. 

May 8—The government adopts a new consttution that 
establishes a presidency and a 2-chamber legislature, it also 
includes a bill of rights. 

May 9—Deputy President E W. de Klerk announces that he and 
his National Party will pull out of President Nelson Mandela's 
coalition government at the end of June; the National Party 
opposes the new constitution 


SPAIN 

April 25—A supreme court judge clears Prime Minister Felipe 
González of possible involvement in the assassinations of 
Basque separatists by death squads in the 1980s. _ 

May 4—José Marfa Aznar, the leader of the conservative Popular 
Party, is elected pnme mmister; the Popular Party won only 
156 seats in the March 3 elections, but has since formed a 
governing coalition; this ends 13 years of socialist 
governments. 

July 20—A bomb attnbuted to Basque separatists explodes in the 
airport at Reus, injuring 35 travelers, mostly Bntish; a rash of 
other bombings today produce no injuries, because police 
were warned mm time to clear the areas 


SRI LANKA 

April 5—The military reports that recent fighting between the 
army and the separatist Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam has 
killed 31 people; the Tamil Tigers have been fighting for their 
own homeland since 1983. 

April 8—President Chandrika Kumaratunga announces that a 
nationwide state of emergency has been in effect smce April 4; 
this allows her to enforce laws without parliamentary approval 
and gives the military greater power against the Tamil Tigers. 

May 16—The mulitary announces that ıt has gamed control of the 
northern Jaffna Peninsula after capturing the last town held by 
the Tamil Tigers, the mulitary offensive to take the peninsula 
began in July 1995. 

July 23—Tamil Tigers gain control of the Mullaiuvu military base 
in Jaffna, reportedly lalling its entire garnson of 1,000 troops. 

July 24—Tamil rebels are blamed for 2 bombs placed on 
commuter trains in Dehiwela today that killed at least 78 
people and wounded more than 450. 


SUDAN 

June 4—Government officials tell the UN Secunty Council that 
they have asked Osama Bin Laden, a financier of militant 
Islamic causes, to leave the country, Bin Laden sought refuge 
in the country after he was forced to leave his native Saudi 
Arabia because of his sponsorship of radical Islamic groups 

July 11—The World Food Program, a UN relief agency, says 
today that the Khartoum government is not permitting the 
agency to fly food relief to Bahr el-Ghazal province; the agency 
says the 500,000 residents of the southern province, which 1s 
controlled by Sudanese rebels, face an increased nsk of 
starvation without the aid and that 200,000 people living near 
the province are also experiencing serious food shortages 

July 15—A UN spokesperson announces that the Sudanese 
government has lifted a 10-month ban on reltef flights to Bahr 
el-Ghazal; flights to distribute food aid will be permitted for 
the month of July, when domestic food supplies in the 
province are typically at their lowest level. 

UN relief workers report that 91 Sudanese refugees have 

been killed, 20 wounded, and 4 abducted in attacks on refugee 
camps in Kenya by Ugandan rebels over the past week; the 


> 


Sudan-based Lords Resistance Army 1s believed responsible for 
the attacks. 


SYRIA 

June 10—The New York Times reports that there was a series of 
explosions in and around Damascus between May 5 and May 
27, it 1s believed that the bombings were the work of Turkish 
loyalists objecting to the presence of Kurdish Workers Party 
leader Abdullah Ocalan in Damascus, the Synan government 
has dented that the bombmgs occurred. 


TUNISIA 

Apnl 14—Pope John Paul II visits Tunisia and denounces violent 
religious fanaticism at a meeting with bishops from Algeria, 
Tunisia, Morocco, and Libya; the pope meets also with 
President Zine El Abidine Ben Ali. 


TURKEY 

Apnl 8—Authorities report that 90 rebels and 27 soldiers have 
been killed since Kurdish rebels began an offensive on April 5. 

June 6—Pnme Minister Mesut Yilmaz resigns after 3 months in 
office after former coalition leader Tansu Culler announces her 
Motherland Party will vote agamst him in an anticipated 
censure motion, the motion was called for by the Islamic 
Welfare Party after a constitutional court found last March's 
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parliamentary vote confirming Yilmaz’s mandate had been 
conducted legally. 

June 24—Police arrest 30 Kurdish Labor Party officials on June 
23 and confront Kurdish protesters today, injuring 80 people 

July 8—Parliament narrowly approves a coalition government 
led by the Welfare Party, which pledges to restore Turkey's 
Muslim identity; the vote ends 73 years of stnctly secular rule; 
pro-Western former Prime Minister Tansu Culler will serve as 
deputy prime minister and foreign muster, while Necmettin 
Erbakan, the Welfare Party leader, will become prime minister. 

July 26—An 8th hunger striker dies ın prison as a “death fast” of 
leftist political prisoners continues; separatist Kurdish 
prisoners announce that they will rejoin the fast, mates have 
seized control of 3 prisons and protesters have clashed with 
police ın Istanbul and Ankara, the more than 2,000 striking 
prisoners are protesting beatings, forced transfers, and 
unadequate medical care. 

July 28—Lefust prisoners and the government strike a deal that 
brings the pnsoners’ 69-day-old hunger strike to an end; the 
government agrees to remove 102 prisoners from a remote 
high-security prison and pledges that ıt will transfer no more 
pnisoners there, 12 prisoners died during the strike. 


UGANDA 
May 11—President Yoweri Museveni wins 74% of the vote in the 
lst direct presidential election since independence 34 years 
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ago; Paul Ssemogerert, head of the Democratic Party and the 
closest rival, recerved 24% of the vote. 


UKRAINE 

Aprl 27—Tens of thousands of people gather in Slavutych, a town 
built 10 miles outside the Chernobyl nuclear power plant, to 
commemorate the 10th anniversary of the Chernobyl accident, 
which the Ukrainian government says directly caused the deaths 
of 4,300 people; Ukraiman President Leonid Kuchma has said 
he will close the plant by 2000. 

May 28—President Kuchma names former First Deputy Prime 
Minister Pavlo Lazarenko to the post of prime minister, 
Lazarenko will replace Yevhen Marchuk, who was elected to 
parliament last year and 1s prohibited from holding 
simultaneous legislative and government posts. 

June 1—Kuchma announces that Ukraine turned over its 
remaining nuclear warheads to Russia today; in a 1994 
agreement with the US and Russia, Ukraine agreed to give up its 
nuclear weapons in exchange for $1 billion and nuclear reactor 
fuel from Russia, which 1s to sell the weapons to the US. 

June 29-——Parliament adopts the country’s Ist post-Soviet 
constitution. 

July 16—Pnme Minister Lazarenko 1s slightly myured m an 
assassination attempt when a bomb explodes near his car, no 
one has claimed responsibility for the attack. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

April 17—A bomb explodes ın West London; no one 1s hurt; 
officials believe the Insh Republican Army (IRA) 1s 
responsible; the IRA broke its 17-month cease-fire 2 months 
ago. 

Apnil 18—In a reversal, the Home Office ın charge of 
immigration affairs allows Saudi dissident Mohammed al- 
Masan to remain ın the country for 4 years, Masan had been 
denied asylum in January by the Home Office 

Apnil 24—Two bombs explode underneath a London bridge; 
there are no casualties; the IRA is believed responsible for the 
attack. 

June 15—The IRA says it ıs responsible for the bombing today in 
Manchester, which injured 200 people. 


Northern Ireland 

May 30—Elections are held to create negotiating teams for all- 
party peace talks scheduled for Juné 10; Sinn Fein, the 
politcal wing of the Irish Republican Army, will not be 
allowed to participate ım the talks unless the IRA resumes its 
cease-fire. 

June 10—Peace talks begin involving the Britsh and Insh 
governments and all major parties from the North except Smn 
Fein; former US Senator George Mitchell will mediate the 
talks 


July 9—The British government announces that ıt will not 
rescind a police order barring Protestant Orange Order 
members from marching through a Catholic area of 
Portadown, violence between police and protesters over the 
ban continues, British Prime Minister John Major denounces 
the violence. 

July 12—Tens of thousands of Protestants march 1n hundreds of 
parades commemorating the Protestant victory at the Battle of 
the Boyne ın 1690; Catholic onlookers are kept at bay by 
police, and there is little violence. 

July 14—A bomb wounds 17 people and destroys a luxury hotel 
in Enniskillen, the IRA denies responsibility, and all sides 
denounce the bombing, the Ist ın Northern Ireland in 22 
months 

July 16—After a week of violence and unrest, peace talks resume. 


UNITED STATES 

April 9—The US expels a Sudanese diplomat, Ahmed Yousif 
Mohamed, citing its suspicion that Mohamed supplied 
information to a group of Islamic terrorists convicted last year 
of conspiring to destroy the UN and other New York 
landmarks i 

April 12—President Bill Clinton appoints US trade representative 
Mickey Kantor commerce secretary, Commerce Secretary 
Ronald Brown was killed Apni 3 in a plane crash in Croatia 

Apnl 15—The US and Japan reach an agreement on US forces in 
Japan; under the agreement the US military will retum in the 
next 5 to 7 years an air base, 2 communications centers, a port, 
and other military installations to Okinawa; the total number 
of US troops stationed on the island will remain at its current 
level of 47,000. 

Apnl 17—Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott reveals in a 
letter to Congress that the Clinton administration will proceed 
with the transfer of $368 million in military equipment to 
Pakistan, the transfer had been postponed because of US 
concerns over Pakistan's nuclear weapons program; in 
addition, the US will refund $120 millon Pakastan paid for 
military equipment that was never manufactured. 

April 20—In Berlin, US and North Korean negotiators begin talks 
on freezing North Korean missile production 

April 30—President Clinton and Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres sign an antiterrorism agreement at the White House, 
under the agreement the US will assist Israel in developing a 
defense system against ballistic missiles and small rockets like 
those fired recently mto northern Israel by Lebanese guermillas. 

In its annual report on terrorism, the State Department lists 
7 countries ıt says are the principal sponsors of ternational 
terrorism: Syria, Iran, Cuba, Iraq, Libya, North Korea, and 
Sudan. 

May 1—Clinton meets at the White House with Palestinian 
Authority President Yasir Arafat; today’s meeting marks the Ist 
ume Arafat has met with a US president in the absence of an 
Israeli leader. 

May 3—The government announces that ıt has admitted Chinese 
dissident Liu Gang into the US, Liu once ranked 3d on China’s 
list of “most wanted” student protesters for his role in the ° 
1989 Tiananmen Square demonstrations 

May 6—Government officials disclose that classified documents 
show that Guatemalan Colonel Julo Roberto Alptrez, a paid 
CIA informant, did participate in the 1990 murder of 
American Michael Devine and the 1992 murder of Efrain 
Bamaca, a guernila married to an American 

May 8—A federal judge orders the extradition of Mousa 
Muhammed Abu Marzook to Israel; Abu Marzook, a leader of 
the militant Palestinian group Hamas who is accused of 
participating in 10 terronst attacks in Israel between 1990 and 
1994 that killed 47 people and wounded 148 others, has been 
held in a New York prison since his July 28, 1995, arrest as he 
tried to reenter the US 

May 16—Admural Jeremy Boorda, the Navys highest-ranking 
officer, commits suicide. 

May 21—Defense Secretary William Perry says that the US 
recently warned Russia and Ukraine against selling SS-18 
ballistic missile technology to China after the US discovered 
evidence that China has been trying to buy such materials; the 
US, Russia, and Ukraine say that no actual transfer of SS-18 
missiles or parts has occurred. 

May 22—After a 16-month sting operation, federal agents seize 
approxumately 2,000 fully automatic AK-47 nfles smuggled 
from China and arrest at least 7 suspects; the agents also 
sought representatives of 2 Chinese state-owned arms 
companies US officials believe were key planners of the 
smuggling operation but were unable to arrest them; the 
officials refuse to comment on whether they believe the 


Chinese government had knowledge of or participated ın the 
smuggling operation. 

May 26—Representative Bull kied (D.-N.M.) arrives ım the 
North Korean capital of Pyongyang.to meet with North Korean 
officials; the US wants North Korea to participate in peace talks 
aimed at creating a new peace agreement to replace the 1953 
accord that ended the Korean War; Japan and South Korea 
would also be part of the talks. 

June 17—The US and China agree on measures to stop copyright 
piracy, averting $2 billion in US sanctions agamst China that 
were to go into effect today unless agreement was reached on 
intellectual property issues; the agreement addresses 
enforcement issues, including criminal prosecution, Chinese 
police and customs agents’ involvement in enforcement efforts, 
and provisions for monitoring. 

June 19—Aleksandras Lileikas is deported to Lithuania, Lileilas 
was stripped last month of his US ciuzenship after evidence was 
revealed that he headed a World War I Lithuanian secret police 
unit responsible for delivenng Jews for Nazi extermination. 

July 9—President Clinton meets with the new Israeli prime 
munister, Benjamin Netanyahu, at the White House to discuss 
Israeli policy toward the Palestmans. 

July 10—In the 1st application of US legislation aimed at 
discouraging foreign investment in Cuba, the Clinton 
administration tells high-ranking executives and shareholders 
of the Sherrit International Corporation, a Canadian firm, that 
they and ther famulies will no longer be permitted to enter the 
US, the Helms-Burton law, which penalizes foreign investors 
who trade in Cuban property seized by the Castro regime, has 
been widely condemned by the ternational community. 
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July 17—Defense Secretary William Perry announces plans to 
move as many as 4,000 American troops stationed in Saudi 
Arabia to more remote areas affording better secunty; on June 
25, 19 American airmen were killed and hundreds of people 
injured when a truck bomb exploded outside their apartment 
complex in Dhahran 

A Trans World Airlines passenger jet explodes and falls into 
the ocean outside New York City, killmg all 230 passengers and 
crew aboard; officials say they suspect a bomb 1s responsible for 
the explosion. 

President Clinton suspends for 6 months part of the Helms- 
Burton Act that would allow Americans to sue foreign 
companies that use American property seized by Cuba’ 
Communist government when it came to power. 

July 19—A jury convicts Omar Muhammed Ali Rezaq, a 
Palestinian who confessed to killing 2 passengers dunng the 
1985 hijacking of an Egyptair flight from Athens, of air piracy; 
Rezaq was convicted under American antiterrorism laws that 
permit prosecution in the US for incidents nvolving American 
victims. 

July 27—In Atlanta at the International Olympic Games, 1 
person 1s killed and 111 are wounded when a bomb explodes 
during a concert in Centennial Olympic Park; officials are 
investigating the attack 


VENEZUELA 

May 30—Former President Carlos Andrés Pérez 1s sentenced by 
the supreme court to 28 months ın prison after being 
convicted of mismanaging a $17 milhon secret fund ie 
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Russia Chooses—and Loses f: nse N 


(e covers 


BORIS KAGARLITSKY ve ‘ f 


en the Communist Party of the Rus- 
sian Federation won the elections to the 
Duma in December 1995, few people 


doubted that President Boris Yeltsin’s days in power 
were numbered. With the approach of the presi- 
dential elections this June came intimations of 
catastrophe, and an intensifying climate of ner- 
vousness. Throughout all Russian history there had 
never been a case in which a functioning govern- 
ment had peacefully handed over power following 
an opposition victory. The opposition leaders aspir- 
ing to take over the Kremlin were no less conscious 
of this than the people holding office there. 

During the final months before the June 16 elec- 
tions, the government concentrated on mitigating 
the social crisis in Russia and ensuring the suspen- 
sion, if not the end, of military actions in Chech- 
nya. In late May the government made 
unprecedented efforts to halt the fighting. A truce 
was reached after a sensational journey to the 
Kremlin by Chechen insurgent President 
Zelimkhan Yandarbiyev. The protracted and inef- 
fective talks that followed showed that a real settle- 
ment was still a long way off, but the desired 
short-term political effect was achieved. 


Bons KAGARLITSKY is a Moscow sociologist and political com- 
mentator. Arrested by the KGB in 1982 for his membership in a 
dissident socialist group, he was elected i in 1990 to the Moscow 
City Council, where he remained a until the council was 
dissolved in 1993. His latest book 1s Restoration in Russia: 
Why Capitalism Failed (New York: Verso, 1995). This article 
was translated from the Russian by Renfrey Clarke. 


Ne aang. 
The Kremlin was justifiably afraid Shit the insur- 
gents would take advantage of a truce to strengthen 
their position. But the Kremlin’s problem in Chech- 
nya has less to do with the military situation than 
with the people Moscow has put in power in 
Grozny. For Doku Zavgaev, the head of the pro- 
Moscow Chechen government, a peaceful solution 
would mean not only political catastrophe but 
financial ruin as well. Zavgaev is linked to Prime 
Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin through their shared 
stake in Gazprom, the fuel and energy complex, 
and one might expect the pro-Moscow Grozny 
administration to use this link to construct a strong 
position for itself. Despite the impression created 
by the media, Chernomyrdin is not a “dove.” 
Although the prime minister dislikes violence, 
Kremlin factions with an interest in seeing a hard 
line pursued in Chechnya operate through him. 


POLITICAL CROSSDRESSING 

However badly things were going for the regime, 
the problems faced by the opposition were even 
more intractable. The misfortunes suffered during 
the summer by the Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation were the predictable result of the poli- 
cies the cprF had followed the previous two years. 
In place of a new ideology the party offered voters 
a mishmash of Stalinism, social democracy, envi- 
ronmentalism, populism, Marxism, and Orthodox 
Christianity. But if pluralism ruled in the heads of 
the party leaders, there was no pluralism in the 
party’s structures or organizational practices. 
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Communist Party leaders rejected the idea of a 
broad, left-democratic bloc that could attract the 
support of wavering voters. Instead, they formed a 
“popular patriotic bloc” with small nationalist orga- 
nizations and Stalinist groups. The effect was sim- 
ply to repel voters. For all practical purposes the 
CPRF simply abstained from mounting a serious 
effort to win voter support in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. The party even decided not to run its 
own candidate for mayor of Moscow. The result was 
that the incumbent, Yuri Luzhkov, who is closely 
allied with Yeltsin, was reelected with 90 percent of 
the vote—a tally that included many Communists. 

Lacking any idea about how to work with the 
socioeconomic groups that do not share traditional 
communist values, cPRF leaders concluded that 
these groups could not exert a strong influence on 
the election results. CPRF propaganda tried to con- 
vince them of the party’s moderation 
and up-to-date character, but it had lit- 
tle effect. 


The Communists 


The first round of the presidential elections did 
not bring victory to any candidate. As expected, 
Yeltsin finished ahead by a large margin in Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, and, less convincingly, in the Urals. 
He also greatly outstripped his rivals in the far 
north. Zyuganov finished ahead in the industrial 
centers of the “red belt,” and by lesser margins in 
the agrarian districts of the south and western 
Siberia. Yeltsin gained 35 percent of the overall vote, 
and Zyuganov received 32 percent. Compared with 
the 22 percent the cprF received in December 1995, 
its June 16 results appear impressive. But in June 
the cpRF was running together with Working Rus- 
sia, the Agrarian Party, People’s Power, and a range 
of small groups that had run independently in 
December. When the total number of votes received 
by leftists in December 1995 are measured against 
the June results, we find that in the presidential poll 
the left bloc gained an extra 3 percent at 
most. 

In the final count, Yeltsin and 
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sought to prove their reverence for pn- 
vate property while spokespeople for the 
Yeltsin regime stated that there was no reason to be 
afraid of nationalization. The left-wing majority in 
the Duma pledged to strengthen the power of the 
Russian state while the president and his associates 
lamented the collapse of the Soviet Union, promis- 
ing integration with the former fraternal republics. 

The two sides not only converged politically, but 
conscientiously borrowed the worst in each others 
outlook and practices. The ruling authorities 
embraced the idea of a strong and omnipresent 
state. In turn the Communists, who had earlier 
demanded the abolition of the post of president, 
discovered that they felt quite comfortable with the 
institutions established by the Yeltsin regime. They 
also found themselves perfectly suited to a situation 
in which open political struggle was replaced by an 
ambiguous role in a decorative parliament and 
behind-the-scenes collaboration with the govern- 
ment. 





honest either. All previous elections had 
seen petty meddling with the results and 
“adjustment” of the voting figures. According to 
CPRF experts, these practices allowed the pro-gov- 
ernment bloc in prior elections to add some 2 to 3 
percent of the vote to its total. The results of the 
voting were particularly dubious in the case of mil- 
itary bases (as Lebed has publicly testified); in the 
regions of the far north; and in the Chechen repub- 
lic, where the falsification of the results in 1995 was 
internationally acknowledged. If we consider that 
in each of the aforementioned cases Yeltsin dramat- 
ically outpolled Zyuganoy, we are entitled to sus- 
pect that the authorities obtained their “additional 3 
percent” on June 16 as well. 


No MEMORY, NO SHAME 

For both Yeltsin and Zyuganoy, the results of the 
June 16 voting were a clear disappointment. Sur- 
passing Zyuganov by only 3 percent in the first 
round, Yeltsin could not feel confident of his 


prospects in the runoff. A few days before the elec- 
tions he had been promising a first-round victory 
and his pollsters had declared on television that the 
gap between Yeltsin and Zyuganov on June 16 
would be between 9 and 12 percent. 

To a significant degree, Yeltsin won both the 
1993 referendum on confidence in his presidency 
and the 1996 presidential elections thanks to his 
government's domination of the mass media. The 
president’s propaganda machine represents a new 
and remarkable phenomenon in Russian history. 
The present regime may not have been able to man- 
age the economy, but the way in which it has orga- 
nized its information policies has been nothing 
short of brilliant. 

During the election campaign, the incumbent 
was promoted during rock concerts, televised astro- 
logical forecasts, entertainment and cultural pro- 
grams—in short, almost everywhere. Huge portraits 
of the president, clasping hands with Moscow 
Mayor Yuri Luzhkoy, filled the streets of the capital. 
The praise for the national leader exceeded any- 
thing seen since the death of Stalin. But the state 
propaganda machine was not simply repeating 
itself. The praises were varied and refined, and the 
posters were aesthetically pleasing, benefiting from 
professional design and the use of Western materi- 
als. The information and propaganda complex 
became perhaps the most dynamic sector of the 
economy, creating huge profits for the private sec- 
tor and tens of thousands of new jobs. 

The anti-Communist hysteria orchestrated by the 
authorities undermined the positions of the remain- 
ing democratic candidates: Grigori Yavlinsky, Suy- 
atoslav Fyodorov, and Mikhail Gorbachev. Almost 
everyone who saw Yeltsin as a defender against 
communism voted for him in the first round. 
Yavlinsky, Fyodorov, and Gorbachev were left to a 
large degree to those voters who saw Yeltsin, in the 
words of human rights defender Sergei Kovalyov, as 
a “murderer and liar.” On the eve of the second 
round a group of distinguished human rights 
defenders (Sergei Grigoriants, Vadim Belot- 
serkovsky, Vladimir Pribilovsky, and many others) 
formed the No! movement, calling on people to 
vote against both candidates under the slogan that 
“People who vote for Zyuganov have no memory, 
and people who vote for Yeltsin have no shame.” 
The newspapers and television, which in earlier 
days had extensively publicized the activities of the 
human rights movement, did not even mention this 
initiative. 

After the June 16 vote, Yeltsin shifted his focus 
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to personnel changes aimed at attracting additional 
votes and consolidating his electorate. On June 18 
he appointed Lebed to the post of national security 
adviser. Lebed, who had based his entire campaign 
on exposing the regime, was transformed before the 
eyes of journalists into one of the regime’s leading 
supporters. For the benefit of Lebed, Yeltsin sacked 
the general’s long-time foe, Defense Minister Pavel 
Grachev. General Aleksandr Korzhakov, the head of 
the president’s security service, General Mikhail 
Barsukov, the head of the Federal Security Service, 
and Deputy Prime Minister Oleg Soskovets were 
also purged to accommodate Yavlinsky and the lib- 
erals associated with Anatoly Chubais. Barsukov 
and Korzhakov had been depicted in the liberal 
press as the main opponents of democracy within 
the Kremlin elite. But whatever the doubts about 
the attachment these men had to the values of free- 
dom, General Lebed was no better in this respect. 

Paradoxically, the strengthening of the govern- 
ment’ authoritarianism and the purge in the Krem- 
lin have lent the regime a certain attractiveness. 
However often the terms “freedom,” “justice,” and 
“the rule of law” might be repeated in official doc- 
uments, the secret behind the success of the present 
government does not lie in these concepts. After 10 
years of change, a significant part of Russia’s popu- 
lation has come to yearn for the iron fist. Mean- 
while, the Communists are no longer the 
embodiment of the idea of order for many people 
in Russia today. Government propaganda linked a 
prospective Communist victory with the beginning 
of discord, chaos, and political anarchy. 

The steady fall in the popularity of Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky (from 22 percent in 1993 to 11 percent 
in 1995 and 6 percent in 1996) signals the twilight 
of his political career as the principal leader of the 
nationalist right. Lebed successfully took state- 
nationalist rhetoric, together with demagogic criti- 
cism of “democrats” and “communists” and racist 
attacks on “southern nationalities,” into his own 
political arsenal. Zhirinovsky can console himself 
with the fact that immediately after the first-round 
elections, Lebed lost a significant number of his 
supporters as a result of entering Yeltsin’s adminis- 
tration. But after disappearing from the scene as an 
independent politician, Lebed has emerged as a 
strongman who should prove especially useful to 
the Kremlin if there is a need to put down hunger 
riots or Communist protests. 

However, Lebed’s first role was to manage the 
defeat of the rebels in Chechnya. In July Lebed had 
promised that he would go to Grozny, but failed to 
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do so. He went only after the rebels launched a 
crushing attack on the army in August and he had 
to start face-saving negotiations with the rebels. 

Although Zyuganov also offered posts to Lebed, 
there was no chance that the cprF could “buy back” 
the general with the promise of employment, since 
even a complete electoral victory could not have 
guaranteed that the Communists would come to 
power. Nor can the unwillingness of other candi- 
dates to conclude agreements with Zyuganov be 
explained in terms of anti-Communist principles, 
since all of them have actively engaged in parlia- 
mentary horse trading with the Communists. The 
critical factor was fear that if a deal were struck, the 
Communists would be unable to deliver the goods. 

Of course, the Communists could have appealed 
directly to supporters of Lebed, Yavlinsky, Zhiri- 
novsky, and Gorbachev and tried to explain why a 
candidate from the opposition might defend their 
interests better than the current presi- 
dent. But nothing of the kind was done. 
Instead of traveling about the country 
trying to convince wavering voters, CPRF 
leaders courted politicians from the gov- 
ernment camp. 

The political elite in modern Russia 





The people of 
Chechnya also 
voted en masse for 
Yeltsin; obviously, 


government, the authorities threatened to cut off 
gas supplies if Yeltsin failed to win a strong major- 
ity. Despite this, the polls on July 3 began inauspi- 
ciously for the government. Throughout the 
morning the population of St. Petersburg, a city 
considered a major Yeltsin stronghold, simply failed 
to turn up at the polling stations. People were 
clearly sick of elections. By 3 PM. only about 4 per- 
cent of the city’s voters had gone to the polls. A low 
turnout was also evident in other regions where 
Yeltsin had won in the first round. Something close 
to panic broke out in the presidents campaign 
team. A state television announcer let slip the news 
that “catastrophic moods” had seized hold of the 
campaign staff. 

After 4 RM. came an astonishing switch. As if 
someone had waved a magic wand, the low turnout 
was everywhere replaced by a high one. If we are to 
believe official reports, the citizens of Russia turned 
out en masse at the polling stations and, 
in a no less concerted fashion, voted for 
Yeltsin. The more remote and inaccessi- 
ble the region, the greater the support 
for the president. The Chukchi penin- 
sula in the far northeast showed partic- 
ular enthusiasm for Yeltsin, giving him 


are hardly firm believers that the Com- they had recovered 75 percent of the vote—a remarkable 
munists are guilty of the sins ascribed to boi bein result, especially if we consider that in 
them. Until 1991, prominent supporters 5 the heat of the election campaign 
of the present regime and leadıng fig- bombed by Moscow had forgotten to ship foodstuffs 


ures from today’s opposition both sat in 
the same Soviet cabinets. But whatever 
attractive force this shared past might 
exert, there is something that repels the holders of 
power from the Communists. The fear among the 
Russian elite of Zyuganov coming to power does 
not stem from the prospect of wholesale national- 
izations, or hostility to Communist ideology. 
Because a genuine entrepreneurial bourgeoisie has 
not been established in Russia, success in business 
is linked indissolubly to the personal relations 
entrepreneurs enjoy with the authorities. A change 
of government would quickly bankrupt many of the 
New Russians who have grown nich during the 
years of reform. These entrepreneurs fear victory by 
any opposition force as a personal catastrophe. 


THE ELECTION’S “ADJUSTED” RESULTS 
Throughout much of the period leading up to 
the second-round elections, local administrations 
did what they could to win over voters or, failing 
that, to frighten them. During a conference con- 
ducted on the radio by the Bashkortostan republic 


Russian warplanes. 





to Chukchi and the danger of starvation 
hung over the region. 

The people of Chechnya also voted 
en masse for Yeltsin; obviously, they had recovered 
from being bombed by Russian warplanes. It is true 
that journalists were unable to locate many of the 
polling stations, but vote totals recorded at these 
stations could nevertheless be found in the offices 
of the republic's electoral commission. 

According to official figures, a sharp change in 
the mood of the electorate took place between the 
first and second rounds in regions where power is 
held by Yeltsin supporters but where the population 
has voted for leftists in the last few years. Where 
power is held by administrators who support the 
opposition, nothing of the sort was observed. In 
Dagestan, Zyuganov lost more than 17 percent of 
his votes, in North Ossetia almost 10 percent, and 
in Tatarstan about 8 percent. Similar results were 
recorded in a number of other autonomous 
republics. On the morning of July 4, the pro-Yeltsin 
analyst Igor Bunin admitted on television that this 
phenomenon was impossible to explain from a soci- 


ological point of view; he went on to attribute it to 
explanatory work carried on by local leaders. 

The right-wing newspaper Segodnya noted on 
July 5 that the question of fraud “might be posed” 
with relation to these regions. Still, Western 
observers once again characterized the Russian elec- 
tions as near faultless. The Swedish observer Ernst 
Muehlemann told the July 5 Moscow Tribune that 
the Russian elections served as “a good example for 
Western countries.” To be fair, it should be noted 
that not all the observers shared this view. The Dus- 
seldorf-based European Institute for the Media 
stated that the 1996 elections were “a step back- 
ward” for the development of Russian democracy. 

Despite all these strange goings-on, it would be 
wrong to speak of massive fraud in the elections. It 
is more likely that the authorities “adjusted” the 
results somewhat. A small lead for Yeltsin in the 
first round was thus transformed into a substantial 
majority on July 3, when the president was 
reelected with about 54 percent of the vote; 
Zyuganov received around 40 percent. Nearly 5 per- 
cent of voters rejected both candidates. 


NEGOTIATED FRAUD 

The elections went off well because the victims 
did not protest. Indeed, what happened might be 
termed “negotiated fraud.” The leaders of the Com- 
munist Party knew perfectly well that there was a 
substantial danger of ballot rigging and understood 
how serious the resulting political crisis might be if 
the legitimacy of the elections were placed in doubt. 
But they also knew the scope of the repressive pow- 
ers available to the state. A tacit acceptance of fraud, 
masked by not especially strident demands that dis- 
puted returns be investigated by a court, was there- 
fore safer and more advantageous than direct 
conflict. No one wanted a scandal. Because the 
opposition effectively refused to protest, it became 
an accomplice to the governments actions. 

The outward appearance of democracy was cre- 
ated, and the opposition received the guarantees 
that are so necessary in a society not subject to the 
rule of law. This is in fact an old tradition. The 
entire Soviet system was built on such practices, 
through which every citizen (apart from a handful 
of dissidents) was simultaneously victim and 
accomplice. Today the political stabilization of Rus- 
sia is founded on this principle. 

Zyuganov and his colleagues understood per- 
fectly well that they were going to lose. They said 
their defeat was the result of Yeltsin’s total domina- 
tion of the mass media. But was this use of the 
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media really a surprise to CPRF leaders? The anti- 
Communist propaganda on television was so suc- 
cessful because this time, unlike in the December 
1995 parliamentary elections, the opposition virtu- 
ally quit working with people at the grass roots. The 
Communist Party concentrated totally on parlia- 
mentary activity, although it is in precisely this field 
that the ineptitude of the Communists is most glar- 
ing. A boring and incompetently organized election 
campaign, together with a complete lack of new 
ideas, all pointed toward defeat, perhaps even ın the 
first round. 

By the second round the Communists’ position 
had grown even worse. The party abandoned pro- 
paganda work and its leaders spent more time con- 
sulting with the government than assisting their 
own activists. Immediately after the elections, 
Duma speaker Gennadi Seleznyov and one of the 
partys long-time leaders, Anatoly Lukyanov, 
referred to the party’s “good” results and argued that 
the cprF ought to receive senior posts in the new 
cabinet. 

Leading members of the Yeltsin administration, 
who barely a day before had been speaking of the 
“red menace,” also changed their tone abruptly. On 
the day after the elections, Prime Minister Cher- 
nomyrdin and other government representatives 
spoke of the presence in the cprF camp of serious 
and responsible people who should be brought into 
the government and entrusted with the task of 
resolving social problems. The government leaders 
argued that the country should not be divided “into 
reds and whites” (as if they had not spent the pre- 
vious two months doing precisely this), and 
pledged that a place for all would be found in the 
cabinet. 

The only prominent opposition leader who failed 
to receive any offers was Yeltsin's liberal rival, Grig- 
ori Yavlinsky. He was obviously being punished for 
taking a principled position on questions of human 
rights and for refusing to call on his supporters to 
vote for Yeltsin. Yavlinsky noted in turn that there 
were only two Communists whom he would like to 
see in the Russian government: Marx and Engels. 

The almost farcical excitement surrounding the 
composition of the new government prompts the 
thought that just as the alliance between Yeltsin and 
General Lebed was already sealed before the first 
round, so the reconciliation of the Communist elite 
with the government dates from before the second 
round. Very likely, the Communists were offered a 
choice: either show obstinacy and suffer persecu- 
tion, or agree to refrain from stirring up indignation 
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over doubtful results and enter the government. 
The cprr’s weakness, the absence of a mass mobi- 
lization, and the ideological omnivorousness of the 
Communist leaders determined what the choice 
would be. 

The cprF leaders were also clearly impelled by 
another consideration. The deterioration of Yeltsin’s 
health became a generally acknowledged fact. The 
president could not even vote at his usual polling 
station, where the press was waiting for him. He 
instead cast an absentee vote in the village of 
Barvikha, the site of the sanatorium where high- 
level bosses of the Soviet Communist Party used to 
receive treatment. CPRF leaders apparently con- 
cluded that Yeltsin was unlikely to survive until the 
end of his term in the year 2000. They seem to have 
reasoned that when the question of the succession 
is decided, it would be better to be close to the 
empty throne. 


A LOSE-LOSE SITUATION? 

“It is easy to speak of “treachery” and political 
irresponsibility on the part of the Communist hier- 
archy. But the problem runs much deeper. The Rus- 
sian people have not shown any particular desire 
for change. Half-starved teachers and factory work- 
ers voted for Yeltsin, not because they were scared 
of the Communists, but because for hundreds of 
years such people in Russia have had instilled in 
them a love of the authorities—any authorities. July 
3 marked a historic triumph for social apathy, for 
the traditional love of bosses and fear of freedom, 
for conformism, and for an authoritarian political 
culture. 

The people who voted for Yeltsin on June 16 and 
July 3 were part of the same passive majority who 
in 1937 had watched the repressions with indiffer- 
ence; who had denounced dissidents in the 1970s: 
and who in the 1980s had joined in condemning 
informal (that is, independent, grassroots) activists. 
By supporting Yeltsin, Russians accepted moral and 
political responsibility for everything that had been 
done under Yeltsin’s rule: for the war in Chechnya: 
for the economic policies that had robbed future 
generations of the right to education and health 
care; and for the lawlessness that had taken hold of 
the country. 


Yet not only the cprF but also the rest of the Rus- 
sian left proved incapable of presenting itself as a 
modern, dynamic alternative. The calculation that 
hostility to Yeltsin would lead decisive numbers of 
people to support Zyuganov proved quite false. The 
CPRF ended up in a political ghetto. The left failed 
to act as a force striving for the broad democratiza- 
tion of society. The claims of the aging autocrat 
Yeltsin and his byzantine court to represent “the 
future of Russia” are ludicrous. But can the future 
be linked with the faded party ideologues gathered 
beneath the banners of the cprF? In public con- 
sciousness the Communist Party remains associated 
above all with the past, even if this is seen by many 
people as a great past. The defeat of the cprF marks 
the beginning of a new crisis of the Russian left. 
This crisis may result in a “new wave” of political 
activism, free of any ties to the nomenklatura- 
authoritarian traditions of the Communist Party. 
But the process of renewal will be extremely diffi- 
cult and painful. 

There were no winners in the elections on July 
3. Yeltsin at most scored a Pyrrhic victory, and the 
price he paid was not only serious damage to his 
health, but also the obvious renunciation of his ini- 
tial program and the sacking of important members 
of his team. The belief that the elections were rigged 
will continue to plague the new administration 
even if the parliamentary opposition decides not to 
mount a serious inquiry. 

The Communists lost finally and indisputably. 
Nostalgia for a great past will never again serve as a 
force capable of mobilizing the electorate. The CPRF 
may perhaps have a future, but it cannot avoid a 
severe crisis. Also among the losers are those peo- 
ple who voted for Yeltsin with the sole aim of keep- 
ing the Communists out of the government: even if 
there are no Communist ministers in the near 
future, their program will become part of that of the 
new government. Communist supporters who saw 
the party as the main opposition capable of resist- 
ing the Yeltsin regime lost too; the compromise had 
already been made, and the capitulation had already 
taken place even before the elections. 

In the final accounting, Russia lost. One is 
tempted to see a grain of truth in the old saying that 
every country gets the government it deserves. Ij 
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Internal Security 
and the Rule of Law in Russia 
AMY KNIGHT 


before President Mikhail Gorbachev embarked 

on his wide-ranging reforms, Russia today has 
come a long way toward achieving the rule of law. 
Democratic elections took place this June and July, 
allowing Russian citizens to reject a Communist 
leader as president in favor of the incumbent, Boris 
Yeltsin. Although Yeltsin abused his position as 
head of state by pressuring the press and govern- 
ment-dominated television to favor his candidacy, 
the post-Soviet media has achieved remarkable free- 
dom of expression. As for the public as a whole, it 
is no longer living under the Damoclean sword of 
the KGB, the notorious Soviet security police. Gone 
are the days when individuals were whisked off by 
the KGB to prisons and psychiatric hospitals for 
merely expressing their views. In today’s Russia, 
people say what they think without police 
reprisal. 

Measured by the standards of Western democra- 
cies, Russia’s progress toward the rule of law 
appears much less impressive. Indeed, if we take the 
concept to mean a government limited by a clearly 
defined system of laws that treats all its citizens 
equally according to due process, Russia has a long 
way to go. Not only does.the Russian president 
have broad powers that enable him to rule by 
decree and ignore the democratically elected par- 
liament, but the Russian security agencies also 
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operate, just as the KGB did, without the democratic 
constraints of parliamentary control and public 
accountability. These agencies answer only to the 
president and his administration, which have used 
them for political purposes rather than to ensure 
law and order in society as a whole. 

Government officials enjoying Yeltsin’s favor 
have been allowed to flout the law and engage in 
illegal economic activity, while those who do not 
have been subjected to warrantless searches and 
incarceration without charge. Russian businessmen 
fly in and out of the country freely, depositing their 
money in Swiss bank accounts and bringing back 
foreign treasures; less affluent citizens of Caucasian 
nationality are not even permitted to stay in 
Moscow hotels without registering and surrender- 
ing their passports. 

Terrorism and street crime have grown to alarm- 
ing proportions. Yet instead of trying to stem the 
tide of lawlessness in cities like Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, the Russian security services devote 
their resources to subduing the Chechens, fighting 
Western spies, harassing outspoken journalists, 
and defeating Yeltsin’s political enemies. Far from 
being apolitical guarantors of Russia’s internal 
security, the KGB’s successors are deeply involved 
in power politics. 


THE KGB: REORGANIZED, BUT NOT REFORMED 
How did this situation come about, given 
Yeltsin’s promises after the August 1991 coup 
attempt to reform the KGB and establish a state 
where the security services would play only a minor 
role? Why have efforts to rein in the KGB's succes- 
sors and create a society where individual rights 
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prevail over those of the government faltered? Part 
of the problem is that former Communist bureau- 
crats, including Yeltsin himself, dominate Russia's 
political landscape. In the Soviet period the Com- 
munist Party relied on the KGB to buttress its rule, 
and gave the organization unlimited resources and 
impunity from the law to ensure that the popula- 
tion was completely subdued. The KGB was the 
main source of information on what was going on 
in the Soviet Union and abroad, providing party 
officials with expert analyses on which they based 
most of their political and economic decisions. 

The Kremlin has not stopped relying on the 
security services, especially given the volatile polit- 
ical and economic situation. As for the security 
services themselves, they are still run by “Chek- 
isty” (career KGB officials). Many observers had 
expected that when the KGs was disbanded in late 
1991, there would be an extensive purge of its 
ranks. But this did not happen. 

For the most part, the changes in the KGB 
involved reshuffling and reorganizing, but not 
reform. Instead of one unified organization that 
combined all internal security and foreign intelli- 
gence functions, the KGB was divided into five sepa- 
rate agencies after the Soviet Union was dissolved. 
The First Chief Directorate (foreign intelligence) 
became the Foreign Intelligence Service, headed by 
Yevgeni Primakov; the directorates dealing with 
counterintelligence, military counterintelligence, 
internal dissent, economic crime, and surveillance 
were transformed into a newly created Ministry of 
Security. The Eighth Chief Directorate (communi- 
cations) and the Sixteenth Directorate (signals intel- 
ligence) were merged into the Federal Agency for 
Government Communications and Information 
(FAPSI); the KGB's Ninth Directorate (guards) became 
the Main Guard Directorate, with a subsidiary Pres- 
idential Security Service; and the KGB Border Guard 
is now the Federal Border Service. 

But restructuring the KGB did not result in a 
weakening of its powers. Under Yeltsin the new 
agencies were given substantial authority and 
resources. Parliamentary control over the security 
services has remained largely a myth. According to 
the laws that govern the security services, the pres- 
ident has ultimate control in all matters that concern 
the services—personnel appointments, material 
resources, functions, and prerogatives. Parliament's 
influence amounts to little more than the ability to 
summon security leaders for questioning and to 
discuss the budgets of these agencies. 


WHOSE PROTECTORS? 

Aside from the Foreign Intelligence Service, 
which is stationed outside Moscow at Yasenevo, the 
security service headquartered at the infamous 
Lubyanka (the former headquarters of Stalin’s secret 
police) in Moscow is the largest and most impor- 
tant of the agencies siphoned off from the old kes. 
Initially called the Ministry of Security, it has since 
gone through several name and leadership changes. 
In January 1994 it was renamed the Federal Coun- 
terintelligence Service. Shortly thereafter its chief, 
Nikolai Golushko (a seasoned Chekist best known 
as Ukraine's ruthless KGB chief) was dismissed and 
replaced by his deputy, Sergei Stepashin. In the 
spring of 1995 another renaming occurred when 
the agency became the Federal Security Service 
(FsB), which was given a new set of operating 
instructions under a special law. Democrats were 
dismayed, because the law gave the FsB powers of 
investigation and arrest that even the KGB would 
have envied. 

The FsB has a wide range of functions: counter- 
intelligence against foreign spies; fighting terrorism, 
drug smuggling, and nuclear theft; and combating 
corruption. The results of its efforts have been 
mixed at best. The FsB has solved few of the many 
murders of journalists, businessmen, and politicians 
that are believed to have been carried out by the 
mafia. Reports of the theft of nuclear materials, 
though usually denied by the FsB, are becoming 
more frequent, and fighting corruption seems to be 
a losing battle. So many members of Yeltsin’s own 
entourage have been tainted by corruption scandals 
that the FsB is in a catch-22 situation. Clearly, it is 
risky to go after those under Yeltsin's protection, but 
directing its investigatory powers against non- 
Yeltsin supporters has given rise to accusations of 
bribery and playing power politics. Another prob- 
lem is that FsB officials themselves have been impli- 


_cated in illegal economic activities. 


As for fighting terrorism, the FsB, along with the 
regular police (the Ministry of Internal Affairs, or 
MVD), has an equally dismal record. In June and July 
alone there were bombings on the Moscow subway 
and in two trolley buses that resulted in 44 injuries 
and 12 deaths. The police have thus far come up 
with no leads and can only say that they are sure 
the Chechens were behind the bombings. 

It is against the Chechens that most of the FsB’s 
counterterrorism operations are directed. Chechnya 
is part of the Russian Federation, and when Russian 
troops invaded the republic in December 1994, it 
was under the rubric of fighting banditry and ter- 


rorism, not foreign aggression. This explains why 
Lubyanka was actively involved in the operation 
from the start. The Fsg chief, Stepashin, an outspo- 
ken advocate of the Russian onslaught against 
Chechnya, spent most of the first six months of 
1995 in the North Caucasus monitoring the war. 
After the debacle at Budyonnovsk, where Chechen 
rebels took hostage 2,000 Russians in the summer 
of 1995 and casualties were significant, Stepashin 
was dismissed. But he was not excluded from the 
Yeltsin administration. He later became secretary of 
the State Commission for Regulating the Chechen 
Conflict and continued to play a major role in Rus- 
sia’s war against Chechnya. 

The Chechen war is the Achilles’ heel of the 
Yeltsin administration when it comes to establish- 
ing the rule of law in Russia. By mid-August 1996 , 
more than 35,000 people had been killed in fight- 
ing in Chechnya since the war erupted in Decem- 
ber 1994. There have also been widespread human 
rights abuses. The residents of Chechnya are all cit- 
izens of the Russian Federation, yet those 
of Chechen ethnicity are treated like 
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systems of private financial institutions and for the 
export and import of information technology. With 
its ability to penetrate private communications 
lines, FAPSI is a valuable asset for the Yeltsin admin- 
istration. But it is also a potential threat to individ- 
ual rights. Although there is a law governing the 
operations of FAPSI, the emphasis is on its powers 
and functions rather than on controlling its activi- 
ties. Yeltsin has, by all accounts, used his authority 
over FAPSI to gain access to information that he uses 
for his own political and economic advantage. 
Probably the most controversial of all the inter- 
nal security agencies that have emerged from the 
KGB is the Federal Protection Service (Fso). The FSO 
has a long and convoluted history. It was estab- 
lished in late 1991 as the Main Guard Directorate, 
a reincarnation of the KGsB’s Ninth Directorate, 
which had guarded the government leadership and 
key government installations for almost 40 years. 
Known in Kremlin circles simply as the deviata 
(“Ninth”), the directorate was traditionally a low- 
profile agency, filled with trustworthy 
officers who could be counted on to keep 


criminals and bandits, rounded up at will Parliamentary their mouths shut and skillfully respond 
by Russian security forces, and subjected to threats. Officers of the Ninth were not 
oe control over the | ere: 
to a variety of forms of summary justice. analysts, investigators, or intelligence- 
Chechens are frequently blamed for SECUN ly Services gatherers; they were bodyguards privy to 
acts of terrorism that occur in Russian has remained some of the Kremlin's deepest secrets. 
cities (such as the Moscow bombings), —Jargely a myth. After Yeltsin became president of the 


although the security police are hard put 
to prove their allegations. Individual mur- 
ders are attributed more generally to the “mafia,” 
taken to be corrupt businessmen of Caucasian 
nationality. The widespread perception that these 
ethnic groups are behind the rise in violent crime 
has made the draconian anticrime measures intro- 
duced by the government more palatable. Cau- 
casians have traditionally been considered 
second-class citizens, so Russians do not worry as 
much about violating their rights. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S LONG ARMS OF THE LAW 

The Federal Agency for Government Communi- 
cations and Information (raps!) is another security 
agency that enjoys a great deal of latitude in carry- 
ing out its tasks. Headed by former KGB directorate 
chief Aleksandr Starovoitov, FAPSI conducts com- 
munications espionage, monitoring and decipher- 
ing foreign government communications just as the 
United States National Security Agency does. But 
FAPSI also has domestic functions. It is responsible 
for the security of government communication lines 
and it issues licenses for the telecommunications 





Russian Federation, he expanded the role 
of the guards agency, which was headed 
by a veteran of the Ninth, Mikhail Barsukov. First, 
Yeltsin created a subunit specifically for the protec- 
tion of himself and his family, the Presidental Secu- 
rity Service. Its chief was Aleksandr Korzhakov, 
another former Ninth staffer who had served as 
Yeltsin’s personal bodyguard during the tumultuous 
late 1980s, when Yeltsin was struggling for political 
survival after a serious falling-out with Gorbachev. 
At his side almost 24 hours a day, Korzhakov 
became Yeltsin's closest friend and adviser. 

By late 1993 Yeltsin had elevated Korzhakov's 
agency to an independent entity, separate from Bar- 
sukov's Guard Directorate but working closely with 
it. Between them Barsukov and Korzhakov had a 
staff that reportedly numbered almost 20,000. It 
was clear that these men were doing far more than 
protecting the president and the government; they 
were running a mini-KGB right out of the Kremlin, 
spying on Yeltsin's political enemies and providing 
advice on major policy issues. The influence of the 
Korzhakov-Barsukov duo increased in August 
1995, when Federal Security Service chief Stepashin 
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was dismissed and Barsukov took over the position. 
At the same time Korzhakov’s Presidential Security 
Service gained authority over the Guard Directorate 
and Korzhakov himself was awarded the rank of 
lieutenant general. With the Federal Security Ser- 
vice staff numbering close to 140,000, Barsukov 
and Korzhakov had control over a vast security 
apparatus. 

Meanwhile, the press was reporting on 
Korzhakov’s deepening involvement in the finan- 
cial affairs of the Russian government. For exam- 
ple, he oversaw the state company selling Russian 
arms abroad and took a major role in developing 
Russia's oil industry. Profits from these enterprises 
were said to be funneled directly into Yeltsin’s elec- 
tion campaign fund. Although large sums of gov- 
ernment money were unaccounted for, the hue and 
cry raised by deputies to the Russian parliament 
and by the media had little practical result, since the 
acting prosecutor-general, Aleksei Ilyushenko, 
charged with investigating the scandal, was a Yeltsin 
loyalist. 

Evidence of corruption and the misuse of state 
funds was not confined to Korzhakov. Prime Min- 
ister Viktor Chernomyrdin and Minister of Defense 
Pavel Grachevy, along with a host of their subordi- 
nates, were also under fire for illegal financial deals. 
Unsurprisingly, Yeltsin showed little inclination to 
remove the corrupt officials who tainted his admin- 
istration at the highest levels. His poor health and 
the growing public dissatisfaction with his perfor- 
mance as president—fueled by the unpopular war 
in Chechnya—left him too weak to withstand a 
purge of his administration. Besides, he may have 
preferred to turn a blind eye when much-needed 
cash was flowing into his campaign coffers. 

Barsukov and Korzhakov obviously had a high 
stake in the outcome of the presidential election. 
With a vast array of listening and monitoring 
devices, the authority to conduct investigations, and 
access to secret files on Russian politicians, they had 
an arsenal of weapons to ensure the victory of their 
candidate. Indeed, it is puzzling that Korzhakov 
would call publicly, as he did in early May 1996, for 
a postponement of the elections, especially since 
Yeltsin was showing significant gains in the polls 
against Communist Party leader Gennady 
Zyuganov. In retrospect, it appears that Korzhakov 
was sending up a trial balloon on behalf of the 
Yeltsin forces to test public reaction to a postpone- 
ment. Given Korzhakovs reputation as a scheming, 
modern-day Rasputin, it was easy for Yeltsin to dis- 
associate himself from the statement and feign dis- 


may. As has occurred so often in the past, the secu- 
rity chief became the fall guy in order to preserve 
the image of the leader. 

This incident proved to be a bad omen for 
Korzhakov and Barsukov. Despite their unswerving 
loyalty to the president, both were sacrificed by 
their boss. A few days after Yeltsin and Zyuganov 
emerged as the two top vote getters in the June 16 
election, a grim-faced Yeltsin announced that he 
had dismissed his two security chiefs, along with 
hard-line First Deputy Prime Minister Oleg 
Soskovets. The pretext was the arrest, by members 
of Korzhakov’s Presidential Security Service, of two 
campaign aides carrying large sums of money out 
of the Kremlin. But there was doubtless more to the 
story. Most probably Korzhakov and Barsukov were 
victims of a power struggle, set off by the appoint- © 
ment of General Aleksandr Lebed as Yeltsin’s new 
national security adviser and the ensuing rivalry 
with government figures like Prime Minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin and the new presidential chief of 
staff, Anatoli Chubais. 

The sacking of his security chiefs, who were 
widely considered hard-liners, gave an additional 
boost to Yeltsin’s campaign in the presidential runoff 
election. On July 3, faced with a choice between the 
growing tide of crime and terrorism under a corrupt 
regime responsible for a brutal war in Chechnya, 
and a return of the Communists, the Russian peo- 
ple chose to stick with what they had. Judging from 
Zyuganov’ campaign rhetoric, Russians would have 
encountered a serious clampdown on their free- 
doms, especially in the economic sphere, if he had 
emerged as the victor in the presidential race. But 
will the Russian people fare all that much better 
during a second Yeltsin term? 


SECURING THE SECURITY SERVICES | 

With Yeltsin’s health uncertain and the balance 
of forces in the Kremlin unclear, it is difficult to pre- 
dict what will happen to the Russian security ser- 
vices. It is unlikely, however, that they will be 
reformed significantly in the near future. The dis- 
missal of Korzhakov and Barsukov will have little 
impact on the operations of the security services 
since their replacements were immediate subordi- 
nates rather than outsiders. The new FsB chief, 
Nikolai Kovalev, joined the Kes in 1974, working 
for many years in “ideological counterintelligence” 
(that is, against dissidents) in the Moscow branch. 
Yuri Krapivin, a close associate of both Barsukov 
and Korzhakov, has become head of the new Fed- 
eral Protection Service, which incorporates the old 


Guard Directorate and Korzhakov’s Presidential 
Security Service. Given their backgrounds, neither 
Kovalev nor Krapivin should be expected to intro- 
duce substantial changes. 

The new official overseeing the security services 
on behalf of the Russian president, General Lebed, 
is a seasoned military man with little apparent inter- 
est in human rights or the democratic process. 
Lebed was part of the Soviet military force that 
quelled unrest in 1989 in Tbilisi, Georgia, where 20 
people died, and again in January 1991, when an 
assault against Azerbaijani nationalists in Baku 
killed hundreds of civilians. After he joined Yeltsin's 
team in late June 1996, the general vowed to ban 
foreign religions and to struggle against the West's 
“cultural expansion” into Russia. Although Lebed 
was outspokenly critical of the war in Chechnya 
during the initial election campaign, once he 
became national security adviser he did an about- 
face and endorsed the continuation of fighting 
there. His subsequent efforts to end the Chechnya 
conflict should be viewed in this context. As for the 
rest of Yeltsin’s government, despite his purge of 
leading members of the “party of war”—the archi- 
tects of the Chechnya invasion, Barsukov, 
Korzhakov, Soskovets, and Grachev—there 1s still 
a strong lobby that opposes any compromise with 
the Chechens. 

With terrorist acts becoming more common and 
crime and corruption reaching epidemic propor- 
tions, this is hardly the time to place limits on 
police powers. Indeed, the past response of the 
Yeltsin administration to the threat of crime has 
been to give the internal security forces more and 
more authority, thus effectively eroding many pro- 
cedural rights essential for democracy to function. 
For example, in June 1994, Yeltsin issued a decree 
(which remains in effect) on “Urgent Measures to 
Intensify the Fight Against Crime.” The decree 
aroused vehement protests from democrats because 
it authorized the security police to enter private 
premises without a search warrant and to detain 
suspects for up to 30 days without charge. 

In the aftermath of the presidential elections, 
Yeltsin declared an all-out war against crime. In 
mid-July he signed another anticrime edict, this 
time specifically for the Moscow region, that rein- 
forces the already substantial powers of the security 
police. Yeltsin also announced that corruption in 
the military was “eating away at the officer corps 
like rust,” and demanded a serious investigation 
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into the alleged crimes of former Defense Minister 
Grachev and several of Grachev's subordinates. 

Few expect that stronger laws or more anticrime 
campaigns will curb crime. And for those who hope 
for the rule of law in Russia, the price of such mea- 
sures is high. While a host of different decrees and 
laws in the area of criminal justice and law enforce- 
ment have been introduced by the president and 
the parliament, a new code of criminal procedure, 
which would set clear limits on police powers to 
arrest and investigate citizens, has yet to be 
adopted. In June 1996 the government finally 
adopted a new criminal code (which goes into effect 
at the beginning of 1997) to replace the antiquated 
1960 law. Experts consider it to be a substantial 
improvement over the Soviet version, since it 
reduces punishments for a number of crimes and 
limits application of the death penalty. But in the 
realm of criminal procedure, the rights of the 
state—expressed in the extensive powers granted 
to the security police—prevail over those of the 
individual. 

Terrorism and crime present dilemmas for all 
democratic governments, since the state must reach 
a balance between respect for individual rights and 
the need to protect society. For Russia, which is not 
yet fully democratic and which lacks a tradition of 
legality and respect for law, the problem is much 
greater. As a commentator noted in the July 14, 
1996, Moscow News, “The choice facing Russian 
society today 1s very difficult: either agree to a long 
period of struggle and conflict in the hope of grad- 
ually establishing stability based on legality and 
respect for the law, or demand from the authorities 
an immediate introduction of order at any cost and 
achieve stability on the basis of a strong govern- 
ment that is able to suppress any independent 
actions of its citizens.” 

As the tide of violence and lawlessness rises, the 
hope that Russia will choose the gradual solution 
grows dimmer. Even if it had the ability to do so, 
the Communist-dominated parliament has little 
inclination to press for limits on the powers of the 
security police. As for the politicians in the Krem- 
lin, they may be willing to sacrifice individual secu- 
rity officials for their own political purposes, but 
they are unlikely to surrender their traditional 
reliance on security services to buttress their posi- 
tions. With a struggle for the succession looming 
on the horizon, these services will maintain a strong 
presence in the political arena. ia 
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The War in Chechnya 


VERA TOLZ 


n August 23, 1996—20 months after Rus- 
() sian President Boris Yeltsin ordered a full- 

scale military intervention in the 
breakaway republic of Chechnya—lIzvestia com- 
pared Russia’s war in Chechnya with America’s war 
in Vietnam. The comparison was not in Russia’s 
favor; the newspaper argued that while the United 
States eventually learned from its Vietnam experi- 
ence, Russia has yet to learn anything from the 
Chechen war. Indeed, almost two years after the 
war began, the solution to the Chechen conflict is 
still not in sight. 

The war in Chechnya raises a number of ques- 
tions about the methods the Russian government 
uses to solve political problems; about Russia’ atti- 
tude toward its former colonies (including the 
newly independent states of the former Soviet 
Union); and about the state of the Russian armed 
forces and President Boris Yeltsin’s ability to exer- 
cise control over them. More specifically, the war 
raises doubts about the ability of all subjects of the 
Russian Federation to become full-fledged citizens 
of one nation. Even if Moscow manages to sign a 
bilateral treaty with Chechnya stipulating that the 
republic remain part of Russia, would the Chechen 
people ever regard themselves as voluntarily 
belonging to the community of citizens of the Rus- 
sian state? And if not, can Russian democratization 
succeed without national unity? 


A HISTORY OF ANIMOSITY 
In a detailed analysis of the Chechen crisis, 
Yeltsin’s adviser on nationalities problems, Emil 
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Pain, and political scientist Arkadi Popov attribute 
Chechnya’s drive for independence to the fact that 
the Chechen-Ingush autonomous republic had 
always ranked near the bottom of economic and 
social indicators in Russia. It is significant that their 
analysis completely omits the history of Chechen- 
Russian relations. This history was apparently also 
ignored by those politicians who, in late 1994, 
decided to begin military operations against the 
secessionist republic. But the fact that the Chechens 
had been at the forefront of the fierce resistance to 
Russian rule in the Caucasus in the prerevolution- 
ary period and that they were among the most per- 
secuted ethnic groups in the Soviet period are 
crucial to understanding the origins of the current 
conflict. 

The Russians first attempted to establish their 
influence over the North Caucasus in the sixteenth 
century. At the final stage of this process, in the 
nineteenth century, it took the Russian army over 
five decades to put down the resistance of the 
“Mountaineers.” The Caucasian War, which ended 
in 1859, was arguably the most brutal of all Russias 
colonial campaigns. Even after its conquest, the 
North Caucasus was hardly integrated into the Rus- 
sian empire, with the Chechens and other Moun- 
taineers passively resisting Russian domination 
until 1917. During the civil war following the Octo- 
ber Revolution, the Mountaineers made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to assert their independence. In 
1944, another tragedy befell the Chechens when 
Stalin ordered their deportation to Kazakstan on 
trumped-up charges of mass collaboration with the 
Germans. 

Russian military journalist Pavel Felgengauer 
argues that this history fell victim to Stalin's myth 
that all non-Russians joined the Russian empire vol- 
untarily. “As a result, Russians have for all practical 
purposes forgotten the Great Caucasian War. . . But 


the Chechens forgot nothing. Neither the war itself, 
nor the gallantry of Imam Shamil’s men, nor the 
savageness of the fighting and the scorched-land 
tactics of General Aleksei Ermolov and other Cau- 
casian viceroys. Nor, of course, the brutal 1944 
deportation of their entire nation by Russian 
[Soviet] troops.”! The emergence of a separatist 
movement among the Chechens during Soviet Pres- 
ident Mikhail Gorbachev's political liberalization 
program thus comes as no surprise. 


FROM BURR TO THORN 

In the summer of 1991, the All-National 
Congress of Chechen People (ancc) announced 
that the Chechen part of the Russian Federation's 
Autonomous Republic of Checheno-Ingushetia 
would secede from the Soviet Union and the Rus- 
sian Federation. The congress made the newly 
formed Executive Committee of the ANcc the high- 
est body of political power in the republic, with 
retired Soviet army General Dzhokhar Dudayev 
chairman of the committee. At the time, Moscow 
paid little attention to this declaration. 

On October 27, 1991, presidential elections were 
held in Chechnya. Dudayev won, becoming the first 
popularly elected president in Chechen history. 
President Dudayev confirmed the earlier proclama- 
tion of independence. The Russian Congress of 
People’s Deputies refused to recognize the legiti- 
macy of the Chechen elections, noting that 6 of 14 
districts in the Chechen-Ingush republic had 
refused to take part in the vote. 

A November 7, 1991, decree by Yeltsin intro- 
ducing emergency rule in Chechnya in reaction to 
its declaration of independence merely contributed 
to the growth of anti-Moscow sentiments and 
increased Dudayev’s prestige in the republic. It was 
only in December 1992 that the Russian parliament 
recognized the division of the Chechen-Ingush 
republic into two parts, with Ingushetia firmly 
remaining part of the Russian Federation. Chech- 
nya’s independence, however, remains unrecog- 
nized by Russia or the international community. 

Between 1992 and 1994, the Chechen leadership 
arranged the withdrawal of Russian troops from the 
republic. Neither federal nor local authorities were 
in control of Chechnya in the early 1990s. There 
was no police, no parliament, and no unified finan- 
cial system ın this self-proclaimed independent 
republic. Even the borders were not firmly estab- 
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lished. The vagueness of Chechnya’ political status 
led to the creation of the biggest market for arms 
and drugs in the Commonwealth of Independent 
States. According to some observers, this benefited 
groups not only in Chechnya but also in Moscow. 

Russia made some attempts to conduct negotia- 
tions with various political forces in the rebel 
republic. In January 1993, a delegation of Russian 
parliamentarians visited Grozny and signed a pro- 
tocol on the preparation of a treaty on the delimita- 
tion of powers between Moscow and Chechnya. 
Dudayev was excluded from these negotiations, 
however, and strongly opposed the talks as long as 
Moscow continued to refuse to recognize Chech- 
nya’s independence. Instead of meeting with 
Dudayev, Russia’s representatives dealt with mem- 
bers of the Chechen parliament—a body that 
played virtually no role in the republic's politics. 

New hopes for an agreement with Chechnya 
emerged following the successful signing of a bilat- 
eral treaty between Moscow and Tatarstan in Febru- 
ary 1994. This treaty granted Tatarstan a wide range 
of political and economic powers in exchange for 
its agreement to remain part of the Russian Feder- 
ation. That April, Yeltsin instructed his government 
to draft a treaty between Moscow and Chechnya 
using the Tatarstan agreement as a model. The 
deputy prime minister responsible for nationalities 
policies, Sergei Shakhrai, was put in charge of the 
process. 

The attempt was doomed from the start. 
Shakhrai, who was a key proponent of excluding 
Dudayev from the negotiation process, was unac- 
ceptable to the Chechen leadership. Yeltsin also 
rejected advice that any meaningful negotiations 
with Grozny should involve Dudayev. Those favor- 
ing Dudayev’s participation argued that Dudayev’s 
involvement in negotiations would degrade his 
heroic image. Under these circumstances, Moscow 
could hope that when new presidential elections 
were held in Chechnya in 1995, Dudayev would be 
voted out of office. 

It is hard to say how realistic this scenario was. 
In any event, Yeltsin embarked on another path, 
and decided to rely on the fragile and disunited 
anti-Dudayev opposition in the predominantly Rus- 
sian Upper Terek region of Chechnya. Moscow 
backed the opposition’s proclamation of an alterna- 
tive government and supplied it with military 
equipment and money. On November 26, 1994, 
these Chechen opposition forces attempted to take 
over Grozny. They failed and, after an initial denial, 
Moscow had to admit the involvement of Russian 
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security forces in the attack. Two weeks later, Rus- - 


sian troops entered Chechnya and, on December 
31, they began to storm Grozny. 


A CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR 

Various explanations have been advanced as to 
why the Russian government decided to begin full- 
scale military operations in Chechnya. One is that 
Yeltsin expected that a quick, successful war would 
improve his popularity and reestablish his image as 
a competent leader firmly in control of his country. 
Yeltsin apparently believed Defense Minister Pavel 
Grachev’ assertion that Grozny would be captured 
in a matter of 
hours. Other 
observers have 
suggested that 
the operation 
was sparked by 
Moscow’ desire 
to control an 
important oil 
pipeline that 
runs through 
the North Cau- 
casus to Novo- 
rossiysk. Still 
others argued 
that the mili- 
tary operation 
became inevit- 
able after the 
Opposition’s 


disastrous per- 

formance in ® National capitals 
November © Other city 

1994 and the sh re 
embarrassing 


involvement of 
Moscow’ security forces in the opposition’s assault 
on Grozny. In other words, by supporting a full-scale 
war, the defense and security ministries were cover- 
ing up their past blunders. 

Yeltsin's policy in Chechnya provoked relatively 
limited criticism from Western governments. The 
West accepts the legitimacy of Russia’s rule over 
Chechnya, and has criticized, albeit not very vocally, 
the methods the Russian government has used to 
maintain this rule. The question of the means by 
which Yeltsin solves his political problems has been 
posed much more sharply by the Russian media. 
Special attention has been paid to the way in which 
the decision to begin the war was taken. 





There is no legislation in Russia on the use of the 
army in internal conflicts. In the case of Chechnya, 
the president, after soliciting the opinions of a few 
members of the National Security Council and the 
power ministries, made the decision virtually on his 
own. He also failed to inform the parliament of his 
decision to use force, as required by the constitution. 

The initial performance of the Russian military 
in Chechnya was extremely poor. The Russians suf- 
fered heavy losses and at several points the military 
command was on the verge of totally losing control 
of its troops. The operation was apparently not 
properly planned, and insufficiently trained young 
recruits were 
sent into battle 
without even 
having maps of 
the city of 
Grozny. The 
winter weather 
prevented air 
support for the 
ground forces. 
The Chechen 
side’s readiness 
for war and 
popular deter- 
mination to 

Bak) | defend the 
NEERBAISAN ADE homeland were 
underestimated 
by the Russian 
side. However, 
Russian military 
superiority 
eventually led 
to control of 
Grozny by 
March 1995 
and to the continuation of a Russian offensive that 
has been accompanied by enormous brutality, high 
casualties among the civilian population, and dev- 
astation of the republic's cities and villages. By the 
summer of 1995, federal troops had established 
control over the main strategic points in the 
Chechen plains and over several important 
strongholds in the mountains. 

It was at this point that the Chechens resorted to 
terrorism. In June 1995, Chechen military com- 
mander Shamyl Basaev led a raid on the Russian 
republic town of Budyonnovsk that left 120 civil- 
ians dead in fighting between Chechen and Russian 
forces when Basaev’s forces took over a hospital and 


held nearly 2,000 people hostage. In January 1996, 
Chechen fighters took hostages in the town of Kizl- 
yar in Dagestan. These actions forced the Russian 
government to negotiate with the Chechens. 


COMING TO THE TABLE 

Following the Budyonnovsk crisis, a cease-fire 
was negotiated in July between Moscow and the 
Chechen rebels. This was violated by both sides, 
however, and in December 1995, Russian forces, 
after a major battle, took control of Gudermes, 
Chechnya’s second-largest city. 

In early 1996 fighting continued, with Russian 
troops especially active in February and March. At 
that point the war in Chechnya began to be seen 
by members of Yeltsin’s entourage as a major obsta- 
cle to his success in the presidential elections 
scheduled for June. The peace plan Yeltsin 
announced in a televised speech on March 31 
should be seen as part of his election campaign 
strategy. 

The plan’s main innovation was Yeltsin’s agree- 
ment to negotiate with Dudayev through an inter- 
mediary. The peace settlement was to consist of 
three phases: 1.) the immediate cessation of hostil- 
ities by Russian troops and the gradual withdrawal 
of these troops, accompanied by the establishment 
of the control of the pro-Moscow Chechen leader- 
ship over the territory of Chechnya; 2.) the con- 


vening of a political forum representing all Chechen ` 


political groupings and regions in which the federal 
authorities could also take part. At this stage a 
treaty on the delimitation of power between 
Moscow and Chechnya would be drafted and elec- 
tions to the government and state offices in the 
republic would take place; 3.) the definition of 
Chechnya’s future status. An amnesty for all 
Chechens involved in the fighting, with the excep- 
tion of those who had participated in “serious crim- 
inal offenses,” would be considered by parliament. 

On April 22, Dudayev was killed by Russian 
forces. Zelimkhan Yandarbiyev, co-founder of the 
ANCC, was named Dudayev’s successor. Many com- 
mentators believe Yandarbiyev’s position on 
Chechen independence is as uncompromising as 
Dudayev’s was. On assuming power, Yandarbiyev 
said he was willing to negotiate with Moscow, but 
emphasized that the precondition for negotiations 
was the withdrawal of all Russian troops from his 
republic. If the Russians refused to meet his 
demands, the Chechen forces would be “ready to 
fight till the last man.” This precondition was 
clearly unacceptable to Moscow. 
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However, on May 27, Yandarbiyev came to 
Moscow to meet Yeltsin and Prime Minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin and sign an agreement ending hos- 
tilities as of June 1. Yeltsin met one of the most 
important demands of the Chechen opposition by 
including the head of the pro-Moscow Chechen 
government, Doku Zavgaev, in the Russian delega- 
tion. Yeltsin thus acknowledged the Yandarbiyev 
government as the only legitimate representative of 
Chechnya. At the same time, the status of Chech- 
nya was not discussed at the meeting. 

The disruption of the cease-fire by the Russians 
in June indicated the Russian military's dissatisfac- 
tion with the May agreement. The violation 
occurred while the Chechen side demonstrated par- 
ticular restraint; Chechen field commanders felt 
Yeltsin’s reelection was in their interest and there- 
fore they did not want to undermine his chances of 
victory by exacerbating the conflict. 

In early June, representatives of the Russian gov- 
ernment and the Chechen resistance held impor- 
tant talks in the Ingush capital of Nazran to 
implement the May 27 agreement. On June 10, 
Russian Nationalities Minister Vyachestlav 
Mikhailov and Chechen Chief of Staff Aslan 
Maskhadov signed two protocols in Nazran: one on 
the withdrawal of Russian troops from Chechnya 
by the end of August 1996, and the other on the 
release and exchange of hostages and prisoners of 
war. Both sides agreed that elections to a new 
Chechen parliament, the People’s Assembly, should 
be postponed until after Russian troops had with- 
drawn. Significantly, Zavgaev was excluded from 
the Nazran negotiations. 

By late June, Chechen resistance fighters had 
come to believe that the Russian military was not 
ready to observe the agreements signed by the polit- 
ical leadership. In July, following Yeltsin's victory in 
the runoff presidential elections, the Russian mili- 
tary intensified operations in Chechnya, showing 
no sign of withdrawing its troops. Negotiations 
between Moscow and Chechen separatists came to 
a halt. 

After the dramatic events of August 1996, when - 
the Chechens reestablished control over large parts 
of Grozny and the cities of Gudermes and Ardun 
and inflicted heavy casualties on Russian forces, the 
newly appointed national security adviser, General 
Aleksandr Lebed, was charged by Yeltsin with find- 
ing a solution to the conflict. However, Lebed’s 
peace initiatives seemed to receive lukewarm sup- 
port from the federal government in Moscow, 
Yeltsin included. Moreover, it remains to be seen 
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whether the demilitarization of Chechnya, which 
began on August 28 with the massive withdrawal 
of Russian and Chechen troops from Grozny and of 
Russian. troops from southern Chechnya, will bring 
long-lasting results. 


THE IMPLICATIONS FOR RUSSIA 

Yeltsin justified launching the war against Chech- 
nya by citing the need to preserve the integrity of the 
Russian Federation. But Moscow's mangled opera- 
tions in the republic make the possibility of any vol- 
untary Chechen union with Moscow extremely 
unlikely. Not only is it difficult to imagine the 
Chechens voluntarily accepting their membership in 
a new nation forged out of citizens of the Russian 
Federation, but in the eyes of many Russians, the 
Chechens are not rightful citizens of the state. 
Although the Moscow media has been highly criti- 
cal of Russian military actions in the repub- 
lic, the image of the Chechens as criminals 
and terrorists—an image created by the 





ethnic lines has had a strong impact on the views 
and policies of the Russian government. The procla- 
mation of independence by Chechnya reinforced this 
fear. 

It was not ultranationalist leader Vladimir Zhiri- 
novsky, as is often erroneously assumed, but the 
Russian parliaments constitutional commission that 
in 1990 for the first time suggested that autonomous 
republics in the Russian Federation should be abol- 
ished. Instead, Russia’s internal divisions would be 
made along economic-territorial lines. In 1992 and 
1993, in his struggle against parliament, Yeltsin 
courted the leaderships of Russia's ethnic republics, 
trying to draw them to his side; the plans to abolish 
ethnic republics by incorporating them into neigh- 
boring, predominantly Russian, economic-territorial 
regions were shelved. 

In the wake of the Chechen war, the plans to 
abolish the republics reemerged. In 1995, 
Deputy Prime Minister Shakhrai, the mayor 
of St. Petersburg, Anatoly Sobchak, and sev- 


same media between 1992 and 1994—has i 7 highly eral other politicians revived plans to redi- 
had a significant impact on Russians. U” likely that vide the Russian Federation solely along 
According to a nationwide opmion poll con- Moscow will economic and territorial lines. Shakhrai 
ducted by the Russian Association for the ever beable hoped that the plan would be implemented 
Study of Public Opinion and Market in the to fully curb before the June 1996 presidential elections. 
spring of 1996, 54 percent of those polled a ee This, of course, did not happen, and Yeltsin 


did not want to live next to Chechens. 

The war in Chechnya could also have 
broad implications for the development of 
Russian federalism. Since 1990, the Russian 
leadership has been aware of the fragility of 
ethnic federations. The disintegration of the Soviet 
Union only exacerbated Moscow’ suspicion of eth- 
nic autonomies in the Russian Federation. It has 
been argued by Western and Russian scholars that 
the creation by the Bolshevik government of 
republics named after titular nationalites, and the 
allotment of pnvileges to the titular nationalities on 
the territories of these republics, created an envi- 
ronment highly conducive to nationalism and facil- 
itated the transformation of ethnic groups into 
full-fledged nations striving for political indepen- 
dence. During the Soviet period, titular nationalities 
in autonomous republics in the Russian republic 
enjoyed far fewer privileges than their counterparts 
in the Union republics and were—and still are—in 
most cases outnumbered by the Russians ın their 
own regions. Moreover, the majority of Russia’s eth- 
nic republics do not have borders with foreign states, 
but are situated in the Russian heartland. Yet the fear 
that the Russian Federation might disintegrate along 


resistance to 
Russian rule. 


remains unsure whether he can curb the 
resistance such a move would inevitably pro- 
voke in the republics. But would the aboli- 
tion of the ethnic formations save the 
Russian Federation from disintegration? 

The Russian leadership probably exaggerates the 
danger of separatism by of the majority of ethnic 
republics. Since most republics are not economically 
and politically viable on their own, their political 
elites attempt to strike the most favorable economic 
and financial deals with Moscow rather than secede 
from the Russian Federation. Russia’s ethnic 
republics were not even able to present a unified 
position on the Chechen war. Many leaders had their 
own agendas, and some did not want to complicate 
relations with Moscow. Moreover, the war in Chech- 
nya failed to significantly increase public support for 
nationalist separatist parties in the majority of eth- 
nic republics. Therefore, Moscow's treatment of eth- 
nic republics as hotbeds of separatism and a threat 
to Russia’s unity seems to be a mistake. 

If the federal government in Russia remains weak 
and continues to lack coherent regional and eco- 
nomic policies, disintegration along regional-eco- 
nomic rather than ethno-federal lines will become 





much more likely. At the same time, the existence 
of ethnically based constituent units in the federa- 
tion complicates the process of forging a new nation 
on the territory of the Russian Federation, viewed 
as a community of citizens united by common 
. political institutions. Instead, structural divisions 
along ethnic lines stimulate the development of eth- 
nic nationalism, which, in contrast to civic nation- 
alism, often is an obstacle on the path to 
democratization. (Ethnic nationalism defines 
nationhood in terms of lineage, whereas civic 
nationalism defines it in terms of citizenship and 
political participation.) 

The conclusion that the majority of ethnic 
republics do not pose any immediate threat to Rus- 
sias territorial integrity does not fully apply to 
autonomous entities in the North Caucasus, whose 
situation is different. The North Caucasus is the 
area with the largest number of territorial disputes 
and ethnic tensions in the Russian Federation. In 
contrast to Russia's other ethnic autonomies, titu- 
lar nationalities in the North Caucasus often con- 
stitute a majority in their territories and all but 
one (Georgia) have a border with a foreign state. 
This makes their secession from Russia potentially 
easier. 

Moscow has not worked out a clear plan of what 
to do with the North Caucasus. It has not been suc- 
cessful in helping to solve a territorial dispute 
between Ingushetia and North Ossetia or easing 
interethnic tensions in Dagestan, Kabardino-Balka- 
ria, and Karachay-Cherkessia. These republics, 
especially Ingushetia and Dagestan, have been con- 
siderably affected by the war in Chechnya and the 
popular support for anti-Russian, separatist forces 
has grown there. Moreover, Moscow's pro-Ossetian 
position in the territorial dispute between the North 
Ossetians and the Ingush contributed to the growth 
of anti-Russian sentiments among the leaders of the 
main political movement in the North Caucasus, 
the Confederation of the Mountain Peoples of the 
Caucasus (as of 1992, the Confederation of Peoples 
of the Caucasus). 

Established in November 1991, the movement 
strives to represent the political interests of all the 
Mountaineers. In 1992 it organized elections to a 
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parliament of the Mountaineers in which each eth- 
nic group in the Caucasus was represented by three 
deputies. Some members of the movement began to 
call for the creation of a Republic of the Moun- 
taineers, independent of Russia. However, there is 
no consensus on the creation of such a republic or 
on other issues among the Mountaineers and their 
leaders—a lack of unity Russia is using and will 
continue to use in maintaining its control over the 
area. Meanwhile, some Moscow politicians argue 
that it might be best to let troublesome areas in the 
North Caucasus secede. This view will hardly win 
the immediate support of the government, but in 
the future, if the North Caucasus remains uninte- 
grated, it might be the only option left for Moscow 
if the Russian government takes democratization 
seriously. 


THE FUTURE OF CHECHNYA 

The Russian government continues to insist that 
any solution to the conflict in Chechnya should 
take place within the framework of the Russian 
constitution—that is, Chechnya should remain part 
of the Russian Federation. General Lebed claimed 
at the end of August 1996 that some Chechen resis- 
tance leaders are now willing to consider this 
option if it brings peace to their republic. But even 
if some Chechen commanders do eventually recog- 
nize that Chechnya needs some association with 
Russia in order to be economically and militarily 
viable and thus agree to a status of broad autonomy 
that falls short of full independence, it might not be 
seen as acceptable to the majority of the Chechen 
resistance movement. It is highly unlikely that 
Moscow will ever be able to fully curb the Chechen 
resistance to Russian rule. 

Given how much has been embezzled from the 
state funds Moscow has allocated for the restoration 
of Chechnya’s completely devastated economy and 
cities, the republics economic recovery is unlikely 
in the foreseeable future. If the Moscow govern- 
ment persists in its determination to preserve con- 
trol over Chechnya, the republic will continue to be 
a source of political instability and a significant eco- 
nomic burden, and therefore an impediment to 
Russia’s democratization. E 
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Russia’s Unsteady Entry 
into the Global Economy 


PETER RUTLAND 


ussia has come a long way since 1991 in 
opening its economy to the outside world. 
undreds of Western firms have established 
themselves in Moscow. The ruble has become a 
convertible currency, and Russian consumers have 
gained access to a wide range of Western consumer 
goods. Moreover, despite its repeated pleading for 
loans from the IMF, Russia has increased its exports 
to the developed economies and has been running a 
trade surplus in excess of $15 billion a year. 

But the optimistic projections of the liberal 
economists who advised the Russian government 
to launch “shock therapy” in January 1992 have not 
yet borne fruit. The rise in Russian exports has not 
been accompanied by a revival of Russia’s domestic 
economy. On the contrary, many critics suggest that 
this growth has come at the expense of Russia's eco- 
nomic development. The trade boom has been 
driven by the export of oil, gas, and metals. Russian 
nationalists call this the “Kuwaitization” of the 
economy, and complain that their country has 
become “a raw materials appendage” of the umperi- 
alist West. 

In more measured tones, one can acknowledge 
that Russia’s incorporation into the global economy 
has taken the form of shallow integration—a rise in 
trade with the developed capitalist economies—and 
not deeper integration, which would involve struc- 
tural change, such as an increase in foreign invest- 
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ment. Many important projects in the oil and gas 
sector remain 1n limbo because of political infight- 
ing and legal confusion. The prevailing pattern of 
trade has led to intense conflicts within the Russian 
political system, which makes the future course of 
Russia’ international economic relations somewhat 
unstable. 


BOOMING MARKETS AMID DEPRESSION 

Five years into its economic transition, Russia's 
economic record is a mixture of unexpected suc- 
cesses and lingering failures. The private sector 
accounts for some two-thirds of economic activity 
(more if one includes the shadow or informal econ- 
omy). Most Russian firms now operate as indepen- 
dent joint-stock companies, setting their own prices 
and seeking their own customers and suppliers 
without being subject to the dictates of central plan- 
ners. Few would have expected the entrenched 
cadres who ran the Soviet economy to have so read- 
ily switched to the market, but the collapse of the 
central planning system in 1991 left them no 
choice. A dynamic financial sector has emerged as 
if from nowhere, with 2,500 commercial banks 
aggressively pursuing profits and creating new 
financial instruments at such bewildering speed 
that legislators and regulators cannot hope to keep 
up with them. 

Almost as remarkable as the emergence of mar- 
ket institutions has been the government's ability 
since 1994 to bring down inflation by kicking the 
habit of printing money. Consumer prices rose by 
just 0.7 percent in July 1996. If sustained, this 
would mean annual inflation for 1996 of between 
20 and 25 percent, down from 215 percent in 1994 


and 130 percent in 1995. The ruble is more or less 
holding its value in real terms against the dollar. In 
1995 the budget deficit was held to 3.9 percent of 
GDP, according to official calculations. The IMF was 
sufficiently confident in the government’ stabiliza- 
tion program that in March 1995 it granted a $6.5 
billion standby loan and a $10.1 billion extended 
fund facility one year later. 

However, progress in some directions sits along- 
side the absolute lack of change in many sectors of 
the economy. Agriculture remains almost entirely 
unreformed. State and collective farms have 
changed their legal name, but continue to function 
as before—except they are starved of the subsidized 
fuel, fertilizer, and machinery on which they 
depended in the past. The nation’s 200,000 private 
farmers lack capital, are denied the best land, and 
account for less than 5 percent of the nation’s food 
production. Many urban families rely on their gar- 
den plots to supplement their diet. 

Most worrying of all is the fact that, despite the 
surprisingly rapid emergence of market institutions, 
output continues to plummet. Industrial and agri- 
cultural production has slumped by about half since 
1991. Optimists argue that much of the lost output 
was “negative value added”—the production of mil- 
itary hardware, grandiose irrigation projects—that 
would have no value in a market economy. Even 
allowing for this, however, it is clear that the pro- 
duction of items that industry and consumers 
would find useful (oil, trucks, clothes, food) has 
fallen and continues to fall. 

In short, the Russian economy is experiencing a 
structural collapse that dwarts the Great Depression 
in the United States, and the turnaround is not yet 
in sight. On the positive side, Russia’s depression 
has brought about some much-needed change. Ser- 
vices rose as a proportion of GDP from 43 percent in 
1993 to 53 percent in 1995, while manufacturing 
fell from 50 percent to 29 percent. 

The deep fall in output has eroded the country’s 
tax base, making it difficult for the federal govern- 
ment to raise revenue to pay for national pro- 
grams—defense, pensions, and subsidies for 
outlying regions of the Far East and Arctic north. 
To a worrisome extent, the government’ success in 
macroeconomic stabilization has involved shoving 
the costs of adjustment onto those in society least 
able to object: peasants, pensioners, and workers. 

The growing fiscal imbalance threatens to over- 
whelm the government's achievements in monetary 
policy. In order to cover the gaping budget deficit, 
which had risen to some 6 percent of Gpp by mid- 
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1996, the government began selling treasury bills 
(many bought directly by the Central Bank), and 
has tolerated the issuance of bills of exchange of 
dubious provenance by banks and enterprises. 
These machinations could unleash a financial cri- 
sis worse than those of October 1994 and August 
1995, and cause a fresh round of inflationary 
money creation. 

Yet with each passing year the government’ abil- 
ity to regulate the new financial institutions 
improves. It is possible that Moscow will manage to 
preserve monetary and price stability even amid a 
collapsing economy. President Boris Yeltsin’s reelec- 
tion this July adds weight to the optimistic inter- 
pretation despite a distressing flurry of pre-election 
largesse that saw Yeltsin spend around $4 billion 
clearing the backlog of wage and pension arrears. 
Russia’s economic policy will remain in the steady 
hands of Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
who has been at the helm since December 1992. 


RAW DOGS AND RAW DEALS 

An important feature of the wrenching process 
of economic adjustment has been a sharp increase 
in inequality between social groups and between 
regions. Moscow and some other metropolitan cen- 
ters are experiencing a boom, but most of the rest 
of the country has slipped into a subsistence mode 
of existence. While the New Russians enjoy $4,000 
dinners in Moscow, the children of coal miners in 
the Far East are hospitalized with tapeworm 
because they have been eating improperly cooked 
dog meat. 

This situation is so contradictory that one 
assumes it must be transitory. Because Russia is still 
in flux, the argument goes, one can expect market 
forces to finally prevail—next year, maybe the year 
after. The alternative is that Russia could succumb 
to a restoration of the socialist economy. In fact, nei- 
ther of these futures is particularly realistic, and 
Russia will probably remain trapped in its contra- 
dictory state for the foreseeable future. A glance at 
China, Brazil, or India suggests that uneven devel- 
opment of the sort Russia is experiencing may well 
be an integral feature of the modern capitalist econ- 
omy. Russia’s contradictions stem not from its 
uniqueness when confronted with modernity, but 
are a sign that it has re-joined the modern world 
economy. 

How is it possible that a society can simultane- 
ously witness an accumulation of wealth and a rise 
in poverty? How can it be that some sectors of the 
economy are experiencing a boom while others are 
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stagnant? The key factor to bear in mind is that the 
Russian economy is no longer functioning as a 
closed system. The economy has been opened up 
to the influence of international economic forces, 
and many key decisions are being driven not by the 
whims of planners in Moscow but by price signals 
emanating from London, Frankfurt, and New York. 
It is the international dimension that explains how 
Russia can simultaneously experience a boom and 
a slump in economic performance, and reform and 
stagnation in institutional change. 

Liberalization has made foreign trade highly 
profitable, and the export-oriented sectors are 
wealth-generating islands in a sea of economic 
recession. The proceeds of the export industries are 
divided between the elites who control the extrac- 
tive industries (symbolized by Chernomyrdin, the 
former head of the natural gas monopoly Gazprom) 
and those who run the new commercial banks. Per- 
haps 65 to 75 percent of these elites come from the 
ranks of the Soviet nomenklatura. The remainder 
are new entrepreneurs, with a diverse range of pre- 
vious careers—from the academy to the criminal 
underworld. 

Given the political and economic instability in 
Russia, businessmen and corporations generally 
prefer to put their proceeds from trade into foreign 
bank accounts or real estate rather than invest in 
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new oil wells or assembly plants in Russia. Favored 
locations include Cyprus, London, and the French 
Riviera. The liberalization of foreign trade has pro- 
vided them with this option and, like capitalists in 
Argentina and Brazil, they have seized it with a 
vengeance. Capital flight by individuals and corpo- 
rations runs at between $10 billion and $15 billion 
a year and totals some $40 billion to $50 billion 
since 1991. (Only a fraction of this sum is captured 
in official trade statistics.) With the genie now out 
of the bottle, the government faces the daunting 
task of trying to lure this money back into Russia. 
In order to understand how this state of affairs 
arose, it is worth reviewing the development of Rus- 
sia’s foreign economic relations since 1991. 


FOREIGN TRADE: PAST AND PRESENT 

Even during the Communist era, Russia was not 
cut off from the world economy. The Soviet Union 
traded heavily with Eastern Europe and to a lesser 
extent with the West, but this trade accounted for 
less than 20 percent of Soviet Gpp and took place 
under strictly monitored conditions. The situation 
became more dynamic in the 1980s. The rise in 
world oil prices in the 1970s was a boost for the 
Soviet economy, but the stagnation of oil prices and 
the fall in the United States dollar after 1985 dented 
Soviet export earnings and increased the economic 


heat on President Mikhail Gorbachev, who ran up 
international debts of $67 billion in order to fund 
perestroika, his economic restructuring program. 

Since 1991 the exposure of Russian economic 
decisionmakers to the pressures and incentives of 
the global economy has increased significantly. This 
applies equally to consumers, industrialists, and 
politicians, although the impact on these groups 
has been unevenly distributed. 

Soviet exports stood at about $59 billion in 1990, 
of which $11 billion went to Eastern Europe. (Offi- 
cial Soviet figures showed exports of $104 billion, 
with $52 billion going to Eastern Europe; measur- 
ing foreign trade in the planned economy was an 
inexact science.) The Soviet trade balance deterio- 
rated from a $4 billion surplus in 1985 to a $5 bil- 
lion deficit in 1989 as the ailing economy sucked in 
more imports, which were paid for by international 
loans. 

Since 1991, Russia has seen a sharp fall in trade 
with Eastern Europe and a boom in exports to the 
West. The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(COMECON) system of centrally negotiated trade 
between the Eastern European states (denominated 
in the elusive “transferable ruble”) suddenly col- 
lapsed during the 1990-1991 fiscal year. Customers 
in Eastern Europe and Russia lacked the dollars to 
purchase imports outside the COMECON system, so 
by 1993 the trade volume between Russia and its 
COMECON partners had fallen to 20 percent of the 
previous level. Eastern Europe's share of Russian 
foreign trade fell from 44 percent in 1990 to 24 per- 
cent in 1993. 

Most trade restrictions and price controls were 
lifted as part of the shock therapy launched by 
Deputy Prime Minister Yegor Gaidar in January 
1992. Limits on dollar transactions were eased and 
the ruble became for most practical purposes a con- 
vertible currency. Enterprising Russian businessmen 
soon found customers for the country’s oil, gas, 
metals, minerals, and timber in the West. 

The export boom has been sustained despite the 
continuing recession in the domestic economy. 
Exports to countries beyond the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (cis) slumped in 1991 but 
began recovering in 1992, and by 1995 had grown 
above the 1991 level. Imports fell by nearly half 
after 1991, and only started to grow again in 1994. 
These trends continued in 1995: exports to coun- 
tries beyond the cis rose 25 percent and imports 
rose 12 percent, while exports to the cis fell. Only 
in the first half of 1996 was there an increase in the 
share of trade with the cls. l 
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Most of the rise in exports was due to an increase 
in the volume of shipments. The prices of core Rus- 
sian export commodities such as oil, aluminum, 
and copper fell during most of the period between 
1991 and 1995, not least because of the flood of 
Russian products onto the world market. In 1995, 
for the first time, the Russian terms of trade 
improved by about 10 percent. 

Imports such as grain that were paid for out of 
the federal budget fell from $30 billion in 1991 to 
$12 billion in 1993. In their place Russian con- 
sumers started to show their preference for West- 
em products. Imports probably account for 50 
percent of the consumer goods now sold in Russia. 
The 1992-1993 fiscal year saw the rapid “dollariza- 
tion” of the domestic economy, as consumers and 
firms fled from the rapidly inflating ruble. Perhaps 
one-quarter of the transactions in the Russian econ- 
omy are denominated or paid for in United States 
dollars. With an officially reported average wage of 
approximately $120 per month, however, most 
Russian consumers will be buying more Snickers 
bars than television sets. 

Russia’s trade with cls members deserves sepa- 
rate mention. For Russia’s neighbors, economic 
reform has generally been slower, and economic 
decline even steeper, than for Russia itself. Russia 
continued to subsidize these countries through 
1992 and 1993, but thereafter Moscow radically cut 
the level of indirect subsidies. Russia continues to 
have problems getting Belarus and Ukraine to pay 
for their energy deliveries, however. Even though 
Russia has switched to dollar accounting and 
advance payments for most of its trade with cis 
countries, their indebtedness grew to around $9 bil- 
lion by the end of 1995. 

Although Moscow has a geopolitical interest in 
maintaining a sphere of influence in the territory of 


` the former Soviet Union, it is no longer willing to 


shoulder the economic burden. In what could be 
the birth of a Russian variety of “neocolonialism,” 
Russian firms have shown a strong interest in 
acquiring assets in CIs countries—proposing debt- 
equity swaps with gas transit companies from 
Moldova to Lithuania, for example. Russian oil and 
gas companies such as Lukoil have become active 
in development projects with Azerbaijan and 
Kazakstan. Russia is able to hold these countries 
hostage because of their current dependence on 
pipelines across Russia for access to Western mar- 
kets. In November 1995, for example, Lukoil won 
a 33 percent share in the project to exploit the 
Karabakh field in the Caspian Sea. 
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ASSESSING THE EXPORT BOOM 

While Russias ability to expand its exports to the 
West is good news, there are several reasons to 
doubt whether it will provide a sustainable, long- 
run basis for Russia’s integration into the global 
economy. First, it is important to distinguish 
between trade creation and trade diversion. The for- 
mer contributes to economic growth; the latter just 
involves switching from one customer to another. 
Since 1991 Russia has seen more trade diversion 
than creation because the surge in exports to the 
West has coincided with a slump in trade with the 
other former Soviet republics and with the former 
Eastern European trading partners. Russia’s failure 
to experience trade creation and an export-led 
growth recovery can be attributed to the severe dis- 
location of domestic economic activity; the break- 
down of trade with Eastern Europe; and the 
maintenance of trade barriers for key commodities 
in the West. 

Second, a look at the commodity composition of 
Russian exports provides some evidence for the 
Kuwaitization of the Russian economy—that ts, the 
expansion of natural resource exports and a slump 
in foreign sales of high value-added industrial prod- 
ucts. Western advisers had suggested that rapid 
trade liberalization would lead to an increase in 
manufacturing exports, thanks to Russia’s combi- 
nation of low wages and a highly skilled workforce. 
This scenario failed to materialize. Russian manu- 
facturers lost their protected markets in the former 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and at home 
were exposed to an influx of imports, from cloth- 
ing to electronic goods, that were better designed, 
more technologically advanced, and often cheaper 
than their Russian counterparts. 

Energy alone accounts for about 40 percent of 
Russian exports, and precious stones, metals, and 
chemicals make up most of the remainder. Such 
basic products do not encounter any quality prob- 
lems in Western markets, and their export is 
encouraged by the fact that energy prices continue 
to be regulated within the Russian economy despite 
repeated promises to the IMF to end such practices. 
Oil and gas sell for about 70 percent of the world 
market price, but many Russian customers do not 
pay their bills, so the actual price paid is even lower. 
The availability of energy at below world prices 
makes it easy for metals producers to undercut rival 
suppliers on the global market. At the same time, 
the low domestic price makes it advantageous for 
oil and gas producers to sell to Western Europe. 

These points about relative pricing suggest that 


the export boom may be a house built on sand. 
Russian energy and mining industries have one foot 
in the world market and the other in the grave of 
the command economy. The export boom has in 
part been predicated on the slow pace of the devel- 
opment of the market economy. The persistence of 
price differences also helps explain another striking 
feature of the Russian transition economy—its fail- 
ure to recycle the proceeds from exports back into 
the domestic economy. 


SHOCK THERAPY 
AND THE SCHIZOPHRENIC ECONOMY 


Russia has developed a schizophrenic economy, 
and there is a real danger that the core export sec- 
tors, such as energy and metals, could be dragged 
down by the continuing domestic recession. Non- 
payments by Russian customers of the energy 
industries, including government budget organiza- 
tions, is a chronic problem. During the high infla- 
tion years these debts wiped themselves out within 
months, and the economy had a sort of dynamic 
stability. With the slowing of inflation and the tight- 
ening of monetary policy, the debt problem has 
become more severe. In 1995, efforts by energy pro- 
ducers to cut off supplies to housing districts and 
military bases provoked a political storm, and that 
September a decree was issued banning such 
actions. However, the same problems resurfaced in 
the summer of 1996. 

Even within the energy industry itself, money is 
not being recycled from the foreign trade operations 
to the producers in the oil and gas fields of western 
Siberia. Oil and gas firms are among the worst 
offenders when it comes to delays in the payment 
of wages to their workers. Paradoxically, in Novem- 
ber 1995 one of Russia’ major oil producers, Nizh- 
nevartovskneftegaz, was effectively put into 
receivership because it was unable to pay wages or 
taxes. Many steel mills and timber processors face 
a similar plight. The ruptures in the internal eco- 
nomic system mean that even the export sectors are 
not getting the investment they need; oil output 
continues to fall approximately 3 percent a year. 

The government remains bitterly divided over 
how to resolve the contradictions in Russia’s foreign 
trade. The existing system initially arose out of the 
principled commitment of the members of the 
Gaidar team to trade liberalization. They were 
mostly eased out of office in 1992, but the reforms 
they instituted remained largely in place. Since 
then, the main pressure for further liberalization 
has come from Russia’s international lenders. The 


leading reformer who stayed inside the government 
was First Deputy Prime Minister Anatoly Chubais, 
who orchestrated the privatization program and 
then took overall responsibility for economic pol- 
icy from November 1994 until his dismissal in Jan- 
uary 1996. Chubais favored pressing ahead with full 
liberalization, while Oleg Davydov, the minister for 
foreign economic relations, called for a return to 
stricter controls. In political terms, Davydov seemed 
to be winning the argument, since protectionism 
was one of the few policies around which the politi- 
cians in the fractious Duma could unite. However, 
real power lies with the president and his govern- 
ment, and there the commitment to moderate 
reform remains strong. 

The big losers in Russia’s trade liberalization have 
been the nation’s farmers and food processors, light 
industries (such as textiles), and manufacturers of 
consumer goods (such as televisions). 
Defense plants have seen their orders 
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1995. The Central Bank announced that for the 
next three months it would intervene to keep the 
ruble’s value between 4,300 and 4,900 to the dollar. 
The corridor was extended until this May, when the 
government switched to a crawling peg system that 
allows the ruble to gradually depreciate in line with 
domestic inflation. At the same time, the Central 
Bank announced that Russia would conform to IMF 
rules on current account convertibility. Investors 
welcomed the predictability and stability that came 
with a managed exchange rate, but the move 
angered commercial banks, which had profited 
from currency speculation. Oil and metal produc- 
ers also complained that by slowing the deprecia- 
tion of the ruble the corridor made exports much 
less profitable—yet the figures show that exports 
have in fact continued to rise. 

The nominal exchange rate went from 3,560 
rubles to the dollar on January 1, 1995, 
to 4,630 rubles on December 31, 1995. 


slump by more than 80 percent, and With an officially Allowing for domestic inflation, this 
civilian heavy engineering has not done reported average means that the real value of the ruble 
much better. Some manufacturers have p 6 appreciated approximately 30 percent 
fared better than others. Automakers wage of in 1995. In 1996 the ruble has fallen 
have seen truck sales collapse because of approximately $120 gradually, to 5,230 rubles to the dollar 


the decline in military and farm orders, 
but most have seen auto sales hold up, 
helped ın part by steep tariffs on car 
imports and the absence of foreign- 
owned assembly plants. The defense 
industry lobby still has many represen- 
tatives in the lower reaches of the gov- 
ernment, but it has consistently lost out 
in Kremlin power struggles. It lacks money—a cru- 
cial political commodity in modern Russia—and is 
disoriented and somewhat discredited because of its 
close association with the failed Soviet political sys- 
tem. The industry has pinned its hopes on finding 
new foreign customers for Russia’s space, aviation, 
and nuclear technologies, and on a revival of Rus- 
sian arms exports. Russias share of global arms deliv- 
eres jumped from 4 percent in 1994 to 17 percent 
in 1995, but this still represents only some $2 billion 
a year—much less than the profits of the energy 
barons. 


DOWN THE RUBLE CORRIDOR 

The government realized in 1995 that the only 
way to make Russia an attractive place for Russian 
investors—let alone foreign ones—was to create a 
climate of political stability and low inflation. 
Moscow was able to build on their tight monetary 
policy and introduce a “ruble corridor” in July 


per month. . .most 
Russian consumers 
will be buying more 
Snickers bars than 
television sets. 





on July 31. Foreign exchange reserves 
rose from $3 billion to $11 billion over 
the course of 1995, but fell back to $4 
billion after the bout of pre-election 
spending in the spring of 1996. 

The main issue over the past year 
has been continuing pressure on the 
government from the international 
business community, principally the MF, to com- 
plete trade liberalization. However, this pressure has 
met resistance from domestic lobbies, which stand 
to lose from the changes, and from the Finance 
Ministry, which regrets the lost revenue. 


CAVEAT INVESTOR 

Despite the opening of the economy to trade, for- 
eign investors remain wary of Russia’s political and 
economic uncertainty. Direct foreign investment 
totals some $5.5 billion, with approximately $1.9 bil- 
lion in 1995. This compares dismally with the $83 
billion that flowed into China between 1984 and 
1994, and the $10 billion invested in Eastern Europe. 

In theory, investors should be attracted by the 
large untapped markets, cheap labor, and vast nat- 
ural resources. In practice, investors have been 
scared away by political uncertainty, crime, corrup- 
tion, and the legal system's inability to enforce con- 
tracts. Foreign corporations need to establish close 
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ties with a Russian partner to steer through the 
political and legal minefields, and even this is no 
guarantee of success. There are no restrictions on 
profit repatriation (except for operations with trea- 
sury bonds), and although the 1991 investment 
code guarantees foreigners equal rights, it does not 
provide them with any special incentives. 

One of the biggest investment projects on the 
horizon is the $40 billion plan to rebuild the 
telecommunications system. However, the Russian 
‘government has not been able to strike a deal with a 
foreign partner. A plan to sell 49 percent of the 
Svyazinvest telecommunications holding company 
collapsed in December 1995 when the winner, the 
Italian company STET, withdrew its $1.4 billion bid 
three weeks after the auction, claiming financial mis- 
understanding. 

The largest single deal in dollar terms was the gov- 


ernment’ 1990 agreement with South African-based ` 


De Beers, giving the company the nght to market 95 
percent of Russian diamond exports in return for a 
$1 billion credit. Diamond exports bring in more 
than $1 billion annually for Russia, although De 
Beers has repeatedly accused Russia of selling more 
than its quota on the world market. Only after acri- 
monious negotiations was the deal extended in 1996. 

In the crucial oil and gas production sector, about 
a dozen joint ventures with foreign investors are 
actually in operation. Russian corporations often 
form alliances with provincial authorities in the oil 
regions to block foreign projects. France-based Elf- 
Aquitaine’s 1992 deal in Saratov in western Russia 
was delayed by political deadlock with regional 
authorities and even now 1s still not pumping oil. In 
March 1994, Marathon, Shell, Mitsui, Mitsubishi, 
and McDermott agreed to move ahead with a $10 
billion oil development project in Sakhalin in the 
Russian Far East, but two years later the ground has 
not yet been broken. Talks with Texaco and Norsk 
Hydro for development of the giant Timan-Pechora 
field in the far north (requiring an $80 billion invest- 
ment) have dragged on for three years. In general, 
the Russians are balking at the 17 to 25 percent rates 
of return that Western firms require for projects 
inside the former Soviet Union. 


MARSHALLING IMF SUPPORT 

After the Soviet Union's dissolution, supervision 
of the integration of Russia into Western markets 
was left in the hands of international financial insti- 
tutions. (Russia became a full member of the mF in 
June 1992.) No special agencies were created along 
the lines of the Marshall Plan to coordinate the 


transition. Western governments have tried to use 
debt negotiations to force Moscow to implement 
liberalization and stabilization policies. The evi- 
dence from the third world suggests that this 
approach can help reduce balance of payments 
deficits, but has a mixed impact on growth and a 
negligible impact on inflation. A similar picture is 
emerging in Russia. 

Relations between Russia and the IMF have fallen 
into a familiar pattern. An IMF mission flies to 
Moscow and lays down stringent conditions for the 
next standby loan or G-7 package. The Russian gov- 
ernment haggles, but eventually agrees to take steps 
to free energy prices, lift export restrictions, and 
meet targets for the budget deficit and monetary. 
growth. The weeks turn into months, and for one 
reason or another the Russian government fails to 
meet the IMF conditions. Nevertheless, so as not to 
embarrass the reformist wing of the Russian gov- 
ernment, some fraction of the promised loan is dis- 
patched. And then the cycle begins anew. 

In April 1992 the G-7 countries announced a $24 
billion aid package (of which $10 billion was in the 
form of debt relief). Russia failed to meet the con- 
ditions laid down by the mF for disbursement of the 
loan, and most of the package was not paid out. All 
sorts of promises were made as the April 25, 1993, 
referendum on confidence in Yeltsin’s policies 
approached, including a $49 billion aid package 
and a new IMF facility that would transfer between 
$4 billion and $6 billion to the former Soviet Union 
without the sort of strict conditionality usually 
attached to IMF loans. In 1994 and 1995, the World 
Bank granted Russia $2.9 billion in loans. 

In late 1994 Moscow said it intended to cover 
half the projected budget deficit for 1995 by selling 
$12 billion in securities in international markets, a 
strategy that hinged on MF approval of the budget. 
The government signed a memorandum with the 
IMF ın September 1994, and 1995 was the first year 
IMF conditions were broadly adhered to. 

Negotiations continued over Russia’s interna- 
tional debts, which reached $130 billion by the end 
of 1995. (Of that sum, $19 billion comprised new 
Russian debts; the remainder was accumulated 
interest and payments on the Soviet debt.) In June 
1995, the Paris Club of government creditors 
agreed in principle to reschedule the $36 billion 
owed them by Russia. Repayment of principal is to 
take place over 25 years, beginning in 2002. In 
November, a similar deal was drawn up with the 
London Club of commercial lenders, who hold 
some $28 billion of Russia’s debt. 


Russia’s debt problem reminds one of the adage: 
“If you owe the bank a little money, the bank owns 
you. If you owe the bank a lot of money, you own 
the bank.” It seems as if the international commu- 
nity cannot afford, politically or economically, to 
push Russia into default. But the ongoing problem 
of Russia’s unpaid debts is not reassuring to new 
investors. 


AN EMBRACE AT ARM'S LENGTH 

Aside from rolling over Russia’s huge debt, the 
Western powers have shown only modest enthusi- 
asm for Russia as a new trading partner. In June 
1992, the United States granted Russia most favored 
nation (MFN) status, and in January 1993 Russia 
was awarded General System of Preferences (GsP) 
status by the European Community. This means in 
principle that Russian exports should be subject to 
the same tariffs as those from other countries.(The 
average GSP tariff is between 1 and 2 percent instead 
of between 6 and 7 percent). 

However, in international trade treaties the devil 
is in the details. In practice, a variety of exemptions 
mean that Russian goods encounter an average tar- 
iff level of 7 percent in Europe and 5 percent in the 
United States and Japan—almost twice that faced 
by developing countries. In addition, many of Rus- 
sia’s key exports have been subject to nontariff bar- 
riers, with Russia accused of dumping goods on 
Western markets at less than production cost. By 
1993 European Community quotas affected 40 per- 
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cent of former Soviet food exports, and 68 percent 
of metals exports. In 1994 Russia had to introduce 
voluntary restrictions on aluminum exports to fore- 
stall antidumping action by the United States and 
European Union. In June 1994 Russia signed a 
cooperation agreement with the EU that created a 
vague agenda for lifting trade barriers, while post- 
poning talks on free trade until 1998. 

EU membership is an impossible dream for Rus- 
sia. Even Russian entry into the new World Trade 
Organization seems unlikely in the immediate 
future. Foreign Economic Relations Minister Oleg 
Davydov complained that the other countries “are 
already sitting at the table, and we are standing at the 
door.” (In June 1993 Russia had been informed that 
it would be denied entry to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade because of the price distortions 
in its internal market and the lack of an adequate 
system for registering exports and imports.) 

The more problems Russia has in gaining access 
to world markets, the more difficult it will be for 
the dwindling band of economic liberals in Moscow 
to prevent the formation of a protectionist coalition 
that would try to revive Russian manufacturing and 
farming behind high tariff barriers. However, the 
global economy today is dominated by increasing 
interdependence and a steady increase of cross-bor- 
der flows of goods, capital, and labor. Based on the 
experience of the past four years, the Russian state 
is in such a debilitated condition that it 1s unlikely 
to be able to stand up against such forces. E 


Talk ofa ere empire “has resurfaced and Western policymakers are con- 
sidering whether an enlarged NATO will have to stand onée again as a bastion. ` 
against Russian expansion. In the weak and divided international community of - 


the early 1920s, the Soviet Union succeéded in establishing itself and i incorpo- 
‘rating by force many of the territories of the former Russian empire. Would the ` 
international. community allow a ı similar process to repeat: itself today?” | 





Russian Foreign Policy 
in the Near Abroad and Beyond 


KAREN DAWISHA 


oris Yeltsin's victory in the 1996 presidential 
B election marked further progress in Russia's 
consolidation of democracy and movement 
toward a free-market economy. Yeltsin won, how- 
ever, not least by shifting to the right in foreign pol- 
icy and by advocating the pursuit of Russia’s great 
power interests in the neighboring former Soviet 
republics—the so-called Near Abroad. In so doing 
he prevented the Communists from taking over the 
presidency, but his rightward shift was too late to 
prevent them or their allies from gaining control of 
the Duma, the Russian parliament, in the Decem- 
ber 1995 elections. Thus, even with Boris Yeltsin as 
president, Russian foreign policy for the foreseeable 
future can be expected to be more assertive toward 
the West and more oriented toward reestablishing 
Russian primacy on the Eurasian continent. 
Russia, however, currently lacks the capacity to 
reassert imperial control over the newly indepen- 
dent states of its former empire. The Russian mili- 
tary doctrine adopted in 1993 emphasizes war 
prevention and the maintenance of military suffi- 
ciency and eschews earlier doctrinal commitments 
to war fighting in forward areas and conventional 
superiority. The new doctrine sees two major roles 
for the Russian military: preventing local wars that 
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might arise from secessionist claims (as in the fight 
for independence by the breakaway Chechen 
republic in southern Russia) and de-escalating con- 
flicts in lands adjacent to Russian territory that 
could imperil Russian interests and spill over into 
Russia proper (as in the conflicts in the Georgian 
provinces of Abkhazia and South Ossetia). More- 
over, in the five years since the break up of the 
Soviet Union, the Russian military has shrunk by 
more than half its peak level in the mid-1980s, and 
the call-up to go to war in Chechnya and other hot 
spots has produced widespread draft dodging. 

Although Russia's ability to achieve imperial aims 
by force is currently limited, observers worry that 
the imperial idea may nevertheless be reborn, pre- 
saging a future round of expansion. While neither 
elite nor public opinion presently favors such a 
resurgence, there are minority currents in both that 
deserve examining. 


THE DRIFT TO THE RIGHT 

Beginning in 1993, the liberal, pro-Western ori- 
entation of Russian foreign policy, which had virtu- 
ally ignored the Near Abroad in favor of reliance on 
ties with Europe and America, gave way. The 1993 
and 1995 Duma elections and the two rounds of 
this summer's presidential election showcased right- 
wing leaders and parties that supported the expan- 
sion of Russian borders; these included the Liberal 
Democrats (led by Vladimir Zhirinovsky), the 
Communists (led by Gennadi Zyuganov), and the 
Congress of Russian Communities (led by retired 
General Aleksandr Lebed). 

Under unrelenting pressure from the right, liberal 
and centrist politicians have increasingly had to con- 


cede that the Near Abroad should be a zone of Rus- 
sian rights and interests. Even President Yeltsin's 
election platform stated that the two top priorities 
of Russian foreign policy were “the achievement of 
the utmost integration of the cis [the Common- 
wealth of Independent States—the regional organi- 
zation to which most of the former Soviet republics 
acceded after the Soviet Union collapsed] countries 
on a voluntary and mutually advantageous basis and 
the active protection of the rights and interests of fel- 
low-countrymen in the near and far abroad.” In con- 
trast, the improvement of Russian-American 
relations was not even mentioned among his prior- 
ities if elected, reflecting the political sensitivity of 
his prior commitment to that relationship. 

After the first round of the presidential election, 
Yeltsin boosted his chances in the runoff by turning 
to the right and appointing General Lebed as his 
national security adviser. It had been Lebed’s 
charisma and his reputation as an incorruptible 
supporter of law and order more than his hawkish 
stance on foreign policy that had won him over a 
sixth of the popular vote in the first round. Yet his 
new position undoubtedly assured his ability to 
shape future policy toward the Near Abroad. 

The problem for Yeltsin in allying with Lebed 
and other rightist leaders is that many of them 
vehemently support the redrawing of borders by 
force and have only a lukewarm commitment to 
democracy and the rule of law. In 1991 and 1993, 
Communist and right-wing leaders attempted to 
take power by force, and they have remained active 
on the political stage. Even after being appointed 
national security adviser, Lebed labeled himself only 
a semidemocrat, and Yeltsin’s own inner circle 
includes advisers who have favored both a get- 
tough policy toward Russia's neighbors and the use 
of extralegal means to ensure that Yeltsin stays in 
control. Given the connection between the 
antidemocratic and pro-imperial ideas of these 
groups, the further entrenchment of the latter could 
undermine democracy. Conversely, the further insti- 
tutionalization of democracy should also weaken 
the force of imperial ideology. 

Yet the institutionalization of democracy will not 
automatically or immediately decrease the influence 
of these groups since they do control the Duma. 
Although the Duma’s powers are limited, it can and 
has passed any number of nonbinding resolutions 
that force a government response and shape the 
general political environment in which policy is 
made. Duma actions have included calls for mili- 
tary-basing agreements with all countries on Rus- 
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sia’s borders; promotion of dual-citizenship agree- 
ments with Russia’s neighbors; denunciation of 
preferences for the titular nationality in neighbors’ 
citizenship laws; the elimination of Belarus’ central 
bank as a precondition for accepting Belarus's 
request for economic union with Russia; a declara- 
tion of Russian sovereignty over Sevastopol, the 
Ukrainian port in the Crimea where the contested 
Black Sea Fleet is headquartered; and a resolution 
annulling the agreements that brought about the 
end of the Soviet Union. 

The Duma’s failure to deal with what are seen as 
more pressing domestic concerns has led to a decline 
in its reputation among the populace. Public opin- 
ion polls have consistently shown the people's low 
interest in foreign policy as compared to their con- 
cern with the rule of law, the fight against crime, and, 
above all, domestic economic recovery. In the 
December 1995 Duma elections, parties that were 
perceived as capable of dealing with foreign policy 
but less capable of addressing the country’s economic 
ills (such as Lebed’s Congress of Russian Communi- 
ties) typically did not receive the 5 percent of the 
vote that would allow representation in the Duma. 

Public opinion has also shown that while nos- 
talgia for the Soviet era is widespread, the people 
are completely unwilling to use Russian troops to 
forcibly restore the Union. The revulsion at the loss 
of Russian life in the fight against the Chechens has 
shaped popular sentiment against imperial expan- 
sion abroad: polls repeatedly have shown that 
almost three-quarters of the population reject any 
form of reestablishment of the Union, and among 
those who support such an end, only 5 percent 
would sanction the use of force. 


RUSSIA’S “NATIONAL SECURITY ZONE” DEFINED 
While Russia is unlikely to seek the forcible 
reestablishment of empire, the country’s leaders 
have moved clearly to mark out the Near Abroad as 
their “national security zone.” As the largest and 
strongest country of the former Soviet Union, and 
the one that has benefited most from the institu- 


_ tional inheritance of the Soviet state, Russia has 


enormous comparative advantage. Thus, Russia has 
used its position as the least dependent economy in 
the former Soviet space to exert economic pressure, 
especially through the supply or withholding of 
energy or access to Russian-controlled pipelines. 
Because of the comparative weakness of most of the 
new states, Russia is able to exert enormous lever- 
age with relatively little effort. The way Russia has 
been able to shift between the Armenians and the 
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Azerbaijanis—supplying energy to one side and 
then the other—shows that it can punish and 
reward without suffering significant or proportion- 
ate losses. 

That Russia has been willing to provide substan- 
tial energy and trade subsidies makes clear the 
extent to which it is concerned about not destabi- 
lizing the newly independent countries. According 
to IMF estimates, Russia provided $17 billion in 
goods at concessionary and subsidized prices in 
1993 alone—making it the single largest aid donor 
to the other newly independent states in that year. 
Furthermore, in February 1996 Russia and Belarus 
signed an agreement renouncing mutual debts, 
including the $600 million (plus the millions in 
penalties) Belarus owed to the Russian natural gas 
monopoly Gazprom. 

Russian leaders encouraged all the former 
republics to join the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States, which originally included a joint mili- 
tary command dominated by Russia. While 
currently incapable of mounting and maintaining a 
large-scale military operation beyond Russia’s bor- 
ders, the Russian military—via a network of formal 
basing agreements, contingents “temporarily” sta- 
tioned abroad, a unified air defense system con- 
trolled by Moscow, and peacekeeping missions 
sanctioned by regional treaties—is the only force in 
the Eurasian space capable of sustained significant 
influence in the other states of the Near Abroad. 

Russias commitment of 25,000 troops to Tajik- 
istan, its legal claims to Crimea, and its pledge to 
protect ethnic Russians living abroad are issues that 
spring from different situations and political moti- 
vations. But they reflect an overall consensus in 
Russia that the former Soviet area constitutes a nat- 
ural russophone zone over which Moscow has 
“always” been able to exercise influence. Even Pres- 
ident Yeltsin, whose initial foreign policy views 
emphasized international and Western links, has 
come to embrace the notion that “the sphere of 
Russias economic, political, and humanitarian 
interests extends to the entire post-Soviet space.” 

One reason for this stance is that Russia lacks a 
regional alternative to cooperation with the other 
new states. While it is abundantly ncher ın natural 
resources than its neighbors, the psychological and 
organizational detritus of the Soviet era has created 
barriers to cooperation with new partners. Whereas 
in the 1960s Britain and France could simultane- 
ously pursue decolonization in Africa and Asia and 
integration in Europe, Russia has little alternative 
but to pursue decolonization in Eurasia even as it 


seeks regional reintegration with countries in the 
region. Naturally, such a policy is fraught with the 
potential for misunderstanding. 

Indeed ıt is difficult to read the official “Strategic 
Course of the Russian Federation” with the cis 
countries without wondering whether the success- 
ful pursuit of this course could pave the way for a 
de facto imperial reassertion. The document is a 
clear statement of Russia's assertion of great power 
status over the other states. It asserts that Russia’s 
main objective toward the cis is the creation of “an 
economically and politically integrated association 
of states capable of claiming its proper place in the 
world community”; that Russia should be “the lead- 
ing force in the formation of a new system of inter- 
state political and economic relations”; and that 
when working with the UN and the Organization 
for Security and Cooperation in Europe on peace- 
keeping in the cis, “it is necessary to seek their 
agreement that this region is primarily a zone of 
Russian interests.” 


CONTINUED COEXISTENCE 

Many of Moscow's actions toward the Near 
Abroad since independence have met a stern 
rebuff. Indeed, it could be said that a central fea- 
ture in the national identity of many of the new 
states is the imperative of resistance to any 
renewed Russian drive. 

This resistance to Russian control is especially 
apparent in Latvia and Estonia, western Ukraine, 
western Moldova, Azerbaijan, and within Russia 
itself in the North Caucasus. It is less prevalent in 
Central Asia, Armenia, Georgia, eastern and south- 
ern Ukraine, eastern Moldova, Belarus, and Lithua- 
nia. In the first group there is a solid consensus 
among the elites and the population that indepen- 
dence means independence from Russia; the situa- 
tion in the latter group is not so clear cut. Historic 
memories of Russia as a savior of local populations, 
common Slavic and Orthodox roots, an economic 
infrastructure still centered in Moscow, and russo- 
phone elites or large numbers of Russian nationals 
settled in and intermarried with the local popula- 
tion all lend themselves to Russia’s continued coex- 
istence with these countries. 

This coexistence has under certain circumstances 
translated into significant Russian influence. In 
Georgia both the Abkhaz separatists and the Geor- 
gian state authorities called on Russia for military 
support to tip the balance ın their favor and then to 
maintain the peace once the threat of separatism 
had subsided. In the process, the Georgian govern- 


ment acceded to Russian demands for military-bas- 
ing rights in the country, bases that could be used 
both to support President Eduard Shevardnadze’s 
embattled position and to promote Russia's inter- 
ests in the Caucasus if needed. 

In Armenia, the government has repeatedly 
enlisted Russian military support in its conflict with 
Azerbaijan over the Armenian-populated enclave of 
Nagorno-Karabakh in Azerbaijan. It received criti- 
cal supplies of oil for its 1994 offensive into Azer- 
baijan and relies on those supplies for its continued 
occupation of western Azerbaijan. Both Armenia 
and Russia have sought to weaken Azerbaijan: 
Armenia wants to promote its own claims to 
Nagorno-Karabakh, and Russia wants to gain access 
to Azerbaijan’s oil and weaken Baku’s potential to 
reclaim its historic role as the beacon for the spread 
of pan-Turkic and Islamic appeals north and east 
from the Middle East. 

Azerbaijan has been thrown onto the defensive 
in the face of this dual pressure. The 
Azerbaijani Popular Front and its leader, 
former President Abulfaz Elchibey, long 
an object of Russian concern, lost power 
to Gaidar Aliev, a former Soviet appa- 
ratchik. Since becoming president, Aliev 
has tried to protect the country from 
Armenia by acceding to virtually all Rus- 
sian demands, including granting ever- 
larger percentages of stock in Azerbaijan's 
oil industry to Russian firms and guar- 
anteeing that Azerbaijani aid would con- 
tinue to be exported to the outside world 
through Russian pipelines. The Azerbai- 
janis have decided that the only way to buy secu- 
rity from Armenian attacks is to recognize Russian 
economic interests in the area. 

None of the states in the Caucasus have become 
colonies of Russia; they have only accepted an 
increased Russian presence in return for the eco- 
nomic and security benefits it provides. In so doing, 
however, they have become more dependent on 
Russia and made it possible for Russia to exert pres- 
sure on the politics of the region at a lower cost 
than if Caucasian elites had not so easily accepted 
an increased Russian presence. 

In Belarus the situation is different. While other 
states, including Kazakstan and Kyrgyzstan, have 
sought stronger ties with Russia, Belarus stands 
alone among the new states in actively favoring 
reunification. Opinion polls in Belarus have shown 
support from almost half the population for signif- 
icantly closer relations with Russia—including sup- 
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port among a small minority for the complete 
restoration of the Soviet Union—and a popular ref- 
erendum supported by the president called for 
union as well. (Indeed, President Alexander 
Lukashenko ran on a platform that promised com- 
plete union with Moscow.) Belarus has dismantled 
border posts along the frontier with Russia, restored 
Russian as the official language, promised to main- 
tain its army's preparedness, agreed to continue pay- 
ing pensions to the thousands of retired Soviet-era 
officers residing in Belarus, established a joint par- 
liamentary assembly with the Russian Duma, and 
granted Russia leases for two bases. 

Despite President Lukashenko’s assurances that 
the two countries would soon become a single “uni- 
fied state,” a treaty creating only a “Community of 
Sovereign Republics” was signed in April 1996. Law- 
makers in both countries expressed skepticism that 
Russia would undertake the economic burden of 
reincorporating Belarus and that authorities in 
Minsk would surrender the country’s 
sovereignty completely. 

In Central Asia, elites were clearly 
unprepared for independence and spent 
much of the first year trying to convince 
Russia to form a commonwealth. In con- 
trast to elites in the Caucasus and the 
Baltics, most post-independence Central 
Asian leaders had not been involved in 
pre-independence national struggles, 
undergone any period of imprisonment, 
or formed or led popular fronts. The 
exception, of course, was Tajikistan; 
there, after a brief but bloody civil war, 
pro-Moscow elites gained the ascendancy and 
established a regime strongly in favor of a contin- 
ued Russian presence. 

In the region as a whole, elites have been unable 
or unwilling to act on their economic independence 
from Russia. Elites trained in central planning have 
continued to see Moscow as the center, and Russia 
has maintained its economic advantage; a treaty 
between Russia, Belarus, Kazakstan, and Kyrgyzs- 
tan signed in March 1996 called for the “deepening 
of integration” in the economic field. 

However, in none of the Central Asian countries 
is there an indigenous trend favoring the surrender 
of political sovereignty. Most national elites (Tajik- 
istan is the exception) have become more and not 
less committed to maintaining their countries’ for- 
mal independence while continuing to rely on 
Moscow for economic and military support. Their 
reaction to Moscow’s rhetoric that the Belarus- 
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Russia treaty would be a model for future Russian 
relations with other cis countries was almost uni- 
formly negative. 

Given the speed and circumstances of the Soviet 
collapse, the initial unpreparedness of so many 
elites and populations for independence is histori- 
cally unique. With the passage of time their coun- 
tries have come to value independence more, 
particularly since they have been able to enjoy its 
economic, security, psychological, and cultural ben- 
efits. Yet many of these new states, however hostile 
to Russia, are weaker and more fragile than Russia 
and will therefore remain dependent on it. Conse- 
quently, Russia is unlikely to recede as an economic 
or geopolitical presence in the area, and the temp- 
tation to empire will have to be contained by more 
than the varying will and ability of peoples in the 
bordering states. 


RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 

During the course of the twentieth century, the 
Russian empire was replaced by a Soviet empire; 
that empire has fallen, but talk of another has resur- 
faced and Western policymakers are considering 
whether an enlarged Nato will have to stand once 
again as a bastion against Russian expansion. In the 
weak and divided international community of the 
early 1920s, the Soviet Union succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself and incorporating by force many of the 
territories of the former Russian empire. Would the 
international community allow a simular process to 
repeat itself today? 

Several important factors make such a repetition 
unlikely. First, elites in neighboring countries have 
a greater awareness of the nature and potential of 
Russian power. For example, reabsorbing Kazak- 
stan today, with its cities, educated elite, developed 
infrastructure, and communications links to the 
outside world would be a far more difficult task 
than it was in the 1920s, when the indigenous peo- 
ples were nomadic, illiterate, geographically iso- 
lated, and had no history of independent statehood. 
Moreover, if Russia attempted to forcibly re-inte- 
grate them, these states would undoubtedly seek 
and receive support from the international com- 
munity for a renewed policy of containment. 
Regional security organizations of the kind devel- 
oped during the early years of the cold war, such as 
NATO, SEATO, and CENTO, could be expanded to 
include not only new East-Central European mem- 
bers but also states of the former Soviet Union itself. 


Current restraints on forward basing of United 
States and Western European troops would also 
presumably be lifted under such circumstances. 
Second, the post-1945 international system has 
largely come to accept the principles of state 
sovereignty, national self-determination, and the 
inadmissibility of the use of force to change bound- 
aries of legitimate, popularly elected governments. 
At the close of the nineteenth century, the golden 
age of empires imposed a normative logic on the 
international system. A century later the defense of 
the nation-state (not the imperial state) and the pro- 
motion of decolonization, democracy, and human 
rights—and not the reestablishment of empire and 
authoritarian regimes—are the dominant norms 
upheld by the international community and from 
which international institutions derive their legiti- 
macy. To the extent that force has been sanctioned 
by the international community through the United 
Nations, it has been to uphold these norms (as in 
Kuwait, Haiti, or Bosnia). It is virtually impossible 
to foresee a situation in which the clear use of Rus- 
sian force against the wishes of a legitimately elected 
government would be formally sanctioned by the 
international community and its organizations. 
Should there be a resurgence of imperial fervor, 
Russia's options will also be limited geopolitically. 
Eastern Europe and the West would undoubtedly 
move to expand NATO without taking Russian sen- 
sitivities into account, and any possibility of estab- 
lishing joint committees from Russia and NATO states 
on foreign affairs or defense would vanish. While 
the Soviet Union could leapfrog over the American- 
sponsored regional security organizations that 
ringed it during the Cold War by establishing ties 
with leftist regimes ın the third world, most of these 
regimes have now become integrated into the global 
economy. They would not gain by establishing rela- 
tions with a right-wing Russia that would threaten 
their connections with other trading partners. 
Finally, the entrenchment of democracy in Rus- 
sia and among its neighbors will decrease civil 
strife, diminish the influence of antidemocratic 
forces, increase the ability of the legislatures, courts, 
and media to oversee the “power ministries,” and 
create growing incentives to respect international 
norms. Russia’s size and wealth will ensure its con- 
tinued preeminence in Eurasia, but ıt is its com- 
mitment to democracy and its new institutions, if 
sustained, that will ensure it a respected place in the 
international arena. fe 
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Imperial Understretch: 
Belarus’s Union with Russia 


USTINA MARKUS 


elarus has been the most strident among the 
B former Soviet republics in seeking to preserve 

its ties with Russia and re-create some type of 
union. To this end Belarus has signed a number of 
agreements, the most recent and comprehensive of 
which is the Treaty on the Formation of a Commu- 
nity. But for all the fanfare surrounding the signing 
of the agreement, it is uncertain whether it, like pre- 
vious, unimplemented agreements, will actually 
bring the two countries closer together. Moreover, 
although Russia is often accused of harboring impe- 
rial ambitions, in the case of Belarus it has been 
Moscow that has stalled on closer integration with 
Minsk. 


DIFFERING MOTIVES | 

The basic problem with any of the plans for inte- 
gration between Russia and Belarus is that their 
motives for integration, and visions of it, are at 
odds. Economically, Belarus is looking to Russia for 
a bailout. Unfortunately for Belarus, Russia is not 
interested in providing it. Politically, Belarusian 
President Alexander Lukashenko envisages a union 
between the two states in which he would have 
equal status with Russian President Boris Yeltsin. 
Russia, however, assumes it will have the dominant 
political role, and that its smaller neighbor will fol- 
low Russia’s lead in foreign affairs and economic 
policy. These differences were illustrated during a 
visit to Moscow by Lukashenko in October 1995, 
when he proposed creating a unified state that 
would be led by the Russian president one year, and 
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by the Belarusian president the next. A further fea- 
ture of the unified state would be the automatic 
cancellation of Belarus’ energy debts to Russia and 
a continuing supply of Russian oil and gas to 
Belarus at reduced prices. Russian Prime Minister 
Viktor Chernomyrdin looked visibly stunned when 
told of the proposals, and coolly told Lukashenko, a 
former collective farm chairman, that Russia and 
Belarus were not collective farms. 

A number of other differences have also emerged 
as obstacles to integration. When the recent treaty 
of the community was to be signed, a number of 
articles appeared in the Russian media warning 
against closer ties with Belarus because of the threat 
it would pose to democracy in Russia. The exten- 
sive censorship in Belarus and Lukashenko’ public 
praise of Hitler as an example of a strong leader 
were cited as evidence of the undesirability of such 
a relationship. 

The media also noted that Russia and Belarus 
have completely different economic policies. The 
private sector in Russia makes up 65 percent of the 
economy, and prices have been freed on most con- 
sumer goods. In contrast, the private sector 
accounts for only 15 percent of Belarus’s economy, 
and Lukashenko wants to ban private land owner- 
ship altogether. In the dominant state sector, prices 
and wages are still set by the government, and the 
president even issued a decree bringing banks back 
into the government’s fold and setting bank 
employees’ wages. 

Belarusian opponents of the integration accords 
are concerned that Belarus could be swallowed up 
by its larger neighbor and lose its independence and 
national identity. They hold that any economic ben- 
efits are illusory. Russia is pushing forward with 
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economic reform faster than Belarus. It is raising 
energy prices to world levels for its own consumers, 
so it is unrealistic to expect it to continue selling gas 
and oil to Belarus at a subsidized rate. Ultimately, 
they argue, a union would only make Belarus a tar- 
iff-free transit route for Russian goods to Europe. 

Along with resistance on the part of nationally 
minded Belarusians, the country’s russophone pres- 
ident has himself been an obstacle to the imple- 
mentation of such accords. Lukashenko was not a 
member of the nomenklatura before becoming 
president, but had worked as a political officer in 
the border guard and collective farm chairman 
before his election. While the abrasive populist may 
have won the hearts of average Belarusian peasants, 
who view him as one of their own, other political 
leaders, including Yeltsin and Chernomyrdin, treat 
him with barely disguised disdain. 

Yet another impediment to integration has been 
Belarusian concerns over military obligations. 
Belarusians worry that integration could mean 
Belarusian servicemen would have to serve in con- 
flict zones in Chechnya or Tajikistan. Thus, when 
Belarus signed the Commonwealth of Independent 
States (cis) collective security pact in January 1994, 
an amendment was added stipulating that Belarus- 
ian soldiers would not serve outside of the country 
unless parliament expressly permitted it. This 
clause was unacceptable to Moscow. 


THE SUM OF ITS CONTRADICTIONS 

The Treaty on the Formation of a Community 
was signed in an elaborate ceremony in Moscow on 
April 2, with Russian Orthodox Patriarch Aleksei H 
giving his blessing to the accord. Despite the strong 
emotions the accord evoked, the document itself is 
little more than a declaration of intent on the part 
of Russia and Belarus to integrate. The exact nature 
of the integration is unclear since there are a num- 
ber of contradictions in the text. In addition, the 
treaty does not provide the bodies that are to 
implement the process with any binding powers. 
The vagueness is not unique. Previous documents 
signed by the two countries have failed to include 
any precise timetables or binding commitments on 
integration. 

Article 1 of the treaty calls on Russia and Belarus 
to set up a politically and economically integrated 
community that will allow them to pool their mate- 
rial and intellectual resources to improve living 
standards. After this the contradictions begin. 

Article 2 says the community will be based on 
principles of democracy. Almost no one believes 


Belarus is a democracy. Article 3 says both sides will 
coordinate their foreign policies; article 16 says they 
will establish their relations with foreign states inde- 
pendently. Articles 4, 5, and 6 specify time frames 
for the integration, yet the only action that must be 
achieved by the end of the specified time frames is 
the formulation of measures to carry out integra- 
tion. 

Article 7, which calls for the creation of a unified 
monetary, credit, and budget system between Rus- 
sia and Belarus and conditions for the introduction 
of a common currency by the end of 1997, is 
entirely unrealistic. According to Grigori Yavlinsky, 
the leader of Russia’s reformist Yabloko faction, any 
talk of a joint budget is “nonsense,” since Russia 
itself has so far failed to come up with a “sensible” 
budget. 

Articles 9 through 14 discuss the role of the 
Supreme Council and Parliamentary Assembly of 
the community. The impotence of these overseeing 
bodies becomes apparent when the accord states 
that any decisions by the Supreme Council are to 
be made on the basis of unanimity, with each party 
having one vote. Because of the two countries’ con- 
flicting interests on so many major issues, the coun- 
cil will likely reach agreement only on the most 
mundane matters. In addition, since the chairman- 
ship of the Supreme Council is to be rotated 
between Russia and Belarus every two years, it is 
difficult to imagine that Moscow agreed to allow the 
chairman to have any binding or overriding pow- 
ers. Moreover, Belarus calling the shots over Russia 
for two years is implausible—despite some dubious 
opinion polls emanating from Belarus claiming to 
show that many Russians would vote for the 
Belarusian president to be their president. 


A HISTORY OF UNIMPLEMENTED AGREEMENTS 
Given the track record of previous Russian- 
Belarusian integration agreements, the Treaty on the 
Formation of a Community is unlikely to live up to 
its stated purpose. The fate of the cis is a reminder 
of why such agreements between the former Soviet 
republics fail. Within a year of the signing of the cis 
agreement, it became clear that the group was not 
working to facilitate economic interactions between 
the former republics or to coordinate their foreign 
policies. Each state was pursuing its own interests, 
and any economic accords that were implemented 
were agreed to on a bilateral basis. Belarus’s amend- 
ments prohibiting the use of Belarusian troops in 
foreign actions that were made part of the cis col- 
lective security pact were a strong indication that 


the republic ıs aware of its own interests, and is pre- 
pared to protect them. 

The agreement on monetary union Belarus and 
Russia signed in April 1994 was partly a political 
gesture by Russia in support of former Belarusian 
Prime Minister Vyacheslav Kebich in his bid for the 
Belarusian presidency in the July 1994 elections. 
Like all other Russian-Belarusian integration agree- 
ments, it provided for the stationing of Russian 
troops at Belarusian bases free of charge, even 
though the troops have no connection with mone- 
tary union or fiscal policy. The agreement itself was 
an unrealistic document, providing no timetable for 
uniting the Belarusian and Russian currencies. 
Given that the two countries were following mon- 
etary policies that were completely at odds with 
each other, it must have been apparent to Kebich 
and the Russian leaders that the agreement would 
never get off the ground. Belarus was 
continuing to print money and issue 
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appeared that Lukashenko had some success when 
Yeltsin signed an agreement on a customs union 
with Belarus. Like the agreement on monetary 
union, the new accord allowed for the stanoning of 
Russian troops in Belarus at two early-warning mis- 
sile bases without charge. It also envisaged open 
borders and called for the two countries to coordi- 
nate their tariff policies. 

Opposition to the new agreement could be found 
in both Russia and Belarus. Russians argued it would 
prove costly to them, while the Belarusian opposi- 
tion felt free borders were the first step toward the 
virtual integration of Belarus into Russia. As it turned 
out, both sides had little to fear. Just as the monetary 
union had not been fulfilled, the customs union 
made little real progress. Half a year after the signing 
of the customs union, Belarus had still not brought 
its legislation into line with Russia’s, and each side 
complained that the other had not lifted 
tariffs on imports. 


credits to pay wages and subsidize its [Lukashenko] may Because the agreements elicited so 
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flation. In addition, it continued to drag 
its feet on freeing prices on consumer 
goods. Russia, meanwhile, had man- 
aged to rein in inflation, had effectively 
freed prices on most consumer goods, 
and was making headway in privatizing 
state enterprises. 

The strongest arguments against the 
union from the Russian side came from 
former Deputy Prıme Minister Yegor 
Gaidar and former Finance Minister 
Boris Fedorov. Both resigned in January 1994, cit- 
ing opposition to the economic union with Belarus 
as one of the reasons for leaving office. Fedorov 
pointed out that the inflation rate in the two coun- 
tries differed vastly: in Russia it was 8 percent per 
month at that time, while in Belarus it was running 
at 40 percent. Less than two months after Kebich 
lost the race to Lukashenko, Chernomyrdin 
informed the new president that there would be no 
monetary union. 

Lukashenko was not put off by Moscow’s lack of 
interest in creating an economic union with 
Belarus. Unwilling to implement market reforms 
that would free prices, cut subsidies to unprofitable 
firms, and privatize state enterprises—all of which 
would create unemployment—the new president 
continued to pin his hopes on a union with Russia 
to solve the country’s economic problems and 
ensure cheap energy supplies. In February 1995 it 
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Russia at the same time as parliamen- 
tary elections in May 1995. The refer- 
endum was deemed not to have taken 
place under free and democratic condi- 
tions since the press was heavily cen- 
sored before the vote; moreover, the 
state-controlled media only promoted 
integration. On the referendum ballot 
itself, the question regarding Russia was 
worded somewhat benignly, asking only 
if people were for “economic integra- 
tion” with Russia. Not surprisingly, more than 80 
percent voted yes. Lukashenko interpreted this as 
support for straightforward integration with Russia. 

Despite the Belarusian referendum results, 
Moscow did not rush forward to integrate with 
Belarus. Russian hard-liners such as Vladimir Zhiri- 
novsky and former Duma member Konstantin 
Zatulin sent congratulatory messages on the refer- 
endum results, and it was suggested that Russia 
hold a similar referendum on integration with 
Belarus during its parliamentary elections in 
December 1995. This did not happen, and 
Lukashenko continued to criticize Russia for not 
implementing the customs agreement. 

While Yeltsin and Chernomyrdin refrained from 
drawing up any more binding documents, the Rus- 
sian media printed stories critical of Lukashenko’ 
dictatorial regime and generally ridiculed the 
Belarusian president. Lukashenko’s chief ideologist, 
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Uladzmir Zamyatalin, sent a note to the Duma at 
the end of the year demanding that it order the 
press to stop writing derogatory stories about 
Lukashenko. He was told that Russia did not 
engage in the same censorship practices as Belarus. 


THE ELECTORAL CATALYST TO INTEGRATION 

Not until this Russian presidential election year 
were any further moves made to draw up an inte- 
gration agreement. On New Year's Day 1996, 
Lukashenko announced that he had spoken with 
Yeltsin by phone and that the Russian president had 
agreed to a “zero option” on the cancellation of 
their mutual debts. Such an agreement made little 
sense since most of the money Belarus owed 
Moscow was due to the gas and oil entity Gazprom, 
which had nothing to gain from absolving Belarus 
of its debts. The only explanation for the acceptance 
of such a deal is the Russian government’s close 
connection to Gazprom; the monopoly probably 
received government concessions in exchange for 
the debt cancellation. 

In February, Lukashenko traveled to Russia, 
where he and Yeltsin signed a number of agree- 
ments, including the zero option, which canceled 
Belarus's $1.27 billion debt to Russia for gas and 
credits in exchange for Belarus’ cancellation of Rus- 
sias $914 million debt for stationing Russian troops 
in Belarus (including environmental damage they 
caused) and compensation for the nuclear weapons 
removed from Belarus. The two presidents also dis- 
cussed building a highway from Russia to Kalin- 
ingrad through Belarus. The talks were not greeted 
with enthusiasm by Poland, since part of the corn- 
dor would cross through its territory. Despite assur- 
ances from Russia and Belarus that they posed no 
threat to Poland, Warsaw remained wary. At the 
same time, nationalists in Belarus were concerned 
that their country was to become a transit route for 
Russian troops in Kaliningrad. 

As the Russian presidential election day neared, 
the integration process picked up speed. For his 
part, Lukashenko made every effort not to let the 
opportunity be derailed. In mid-March he called a 
meeting and told Belarusian officials to look into 
ways of speeding up the integration process. That 
month he fired Miklai Halko, the editor-in-chief of 
the largest Belarusian daily, Nardnaya gazeta, 
allegedly because he was unhappy that the paper 
had carried criticism of his efforts to integrate with 
Russia. Soon after, at his instruction, the left-domi- 
nated Belarusian parliament voted to debate the 
issue of closer integration with Moscow. 


While Lukashenko was making every effort to 
ensure that an integration agreement was signed, 
nationalist forces in Belarus began to stir. On March 
24, as many as 40,000 people demonstrated in 
Minsk against integration in Minsk. The demon- 
stration was largely peaceful, although a few 
protesters were reportedly beaten by security 
troops. In order to quash any further protests, 
Lukashenko issued arrest warrants for the leader of 
the nationalist opposition Belarusian Popular Front, 
Zenon Poznyak, and its spokesman, Sergei Naum- 
chik. The two went into hiding and have made their 
way to the United States, where they applied for 
political asylum in July. 

On March 29 the leaders of Belarus, Kazakstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, and Russia signed an agreement in 
Moscow to further economic and humanitarian 
integration within the context of the cis. This agree- 
ment effectively created a customs union between 
the four pro-cis states. The document contains the 
same loose wording as other integration agree- 
ments, making its implementation unlikely. Its sign- 
ing was interpreted as the result of short-term 
political considerations rather than a real intention 
by the four to integrate. 


A PUBLICITY STUNT? 

The integration agreement between Russia and 
Belarus won overwhelming support in the Russian 
State Duma, where deputies voted 320 to 8 for a 
resolution in its favor on April 5. In May, the 
Belarusian Supreme Soviet ratified the document by 
a vote of 166 to 3, with 1 abstention. The same 
month, both houses of the Russian Federal Assem- 
bly overwhelmingly ratified it. 

On the day the treaty was signed, there was 
another anti-integration demonstration of between 
20,000 and 30,000 people in Minsk. The turnout 
was impressive, given the number of security troops 
stationed throughout the city and the fact that the 
protest had not been officially sanctioned. The size 
and persistence of demonstrations since then indi- 
cate that there is a committed opposition to inte- 
gration with Russia within the country that can act 
as an obstacle to the implementation of the accord. 

The political context in which the accord was 
signed casts further doubt on how seriously Russia 
wants to integrate with Belarus. The signing took 
place as presidential elections loomed in Russia and 
a Communist hard-liner, Gennadi Zyuganov, was 
favored to win over the incumbent. Under pressure 
to score political points with the electorate, Yeltsin 
drew up a peace plan for Chechnya, signed the 


agreement on closer integration with Kazakstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, and Belarus, announced he would 
travel to Kiev to sign the long-delayed agreement 
on friendship and cooperation with Ukraine, and 
announced plans to sign the integration agreement 
with Belarus—all in the space of one week. Many 
observers simply dismissed the Belarusian-Russian 
agreement as a publicity stunt designed to boost 
Yeltsin’s standing with conservative voters. 

A number of influential politicians in both coun- 
tries reacted negatively to the treaty. Belarusian par- 
liamentary deputy Stanislav Bahdankevich put the 
agreement down to political propaganda, saying 
Yeltsin needed it for his election campaign and that 
Lukashenko was covering up the fact that he had 
not managed to live up to any of his campaign 
promises. In Russia, Yavlinsky’s kindest word about 
the agreement was to call it “strange.” Literaturnaya 
gazeta said that Russia would suffer economic 
losses from every article in the agreement, and 
warned that the customs union envisaged in the 
accord would cost Russia $1.2 billion each year. 

While there is little doubt that Yeltsin was mak- 
ing political capital out of the accord by presenting 
himself to the Russian electorate as the reintegrator 
of the former Soviet states, it is uncertain how force- 
fully he will pursue such a course now that he has 
been reelected. The conflicting expectations Russia 
and Belarus have for any integration agreements 
were immediately apparent. Russian Central Bank 
chairman Sergei Dubinin assured Russians that 
there were no financial risks involved, while 
Lukashenko told Belarusians that the treaty ensured 
subsidized energy supplies from Russia. The con- 
tradictory statements appeared on television on the 
same day. Should the accord prove costly to Russia, 
it is unlikely Moscow will continue to follow 
through with the process since numerous opinion 
polls have shown Russians are unwilling to bear 
hardships for the sake of reintegration. 

In addition, Russia’s primary interests in Belarus 
have been the right to keep troops stationed at the 
country’s early-warming missile bases and the abil- 
ity to maintain an avenue for exports, including 
energy, to the West. The troops are there, and the 
construction of a gas pipeline through Belarus, 
bypassing Ukraine, is slowly being realized. If 
Belarus has little to offer economically beyond that, 
it ıs likely economic integration will go no further. 
The expansion of NATO to include Poland could act 
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as an impetus to expand military cooperation with 
Belarus. At the moment, however, Russia appears 
content with the use of the early-warning bases and 
is uninterested in financing the Belarusian armed 
forces. 

Although the Executive Committee of the com- 
munity was formed the same month the integration 
agreement was signed and met regularly over the 
next three months, problems between Russia and 
Belarus quickly appeared. In June the Russian press 
began reporting that Belarus had stopped delivering 
its nuclear missiles to Russia. Although Belarus has 
assured Moscow that it will finish handing its 
remaining nuclear missiles over to Russia by the end 
of the year, Moscow clearly was not pleased with the 
suspension. Another indication of the rocky rela- 
tions between Moscow and Minsk was Lukashenkos 
refusal to endorse Yeltsin in the run-up to the first 
round of the Russian elections; he was the only cis 
president who refused to back Yeltsin. In response, 
Yeltsin remarked that he had been forced to give his 
Belarusian colleague a few lessons in democracy at 
a CIS meeting prior to the elections. 

A month after Yeltsin’s reelection, Lukashenko 
began criticizing Russia for not implementing the 
customs union agreement and for failing to cancel 
Belarus's energy debt. When Russian Deputy Prime 
Minister Aleksei Bolshakov visited Minsk in July, 
Lukashenko asked Moscow to impose tariffs on 
practically all imported consumer goods in order to 
protect Belarusian producers from competition 
from cheaper imports. Because the measure would 
run counter to the demands of international finan- 
cial organizations, Moscow only promised to talk 
about it. This bodes ill for the implementation of 
the community treaty. 

Despite the disagreements and stumbling blocks, 
it cannot be ignored that the treaty was passed by 
enormous margins in the Russian and Belarusian 
legislatures, and that Lukashenko does find com- 
mon ground on the issue with some of the more 
extreme Russian politicians, such as Zhirinovsky. 
Thus, it is possible that consensus between some 
politicians in the two countries may be reached on 
integration. What is unsettling is that if 
Lukashenko does make some deal on integration, 
it is likely to be with elements in Russia that are not 
concerned with his dictatorial rule or lack of 
progress in economic reform. Agreement with more 
moderate leaders 1s less likely. E 
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Georgias Return from Chaos 


STEPHEN F JONES 


fter independence in 1991, Georgia reverted 
Ae something resembling its feudal past, 

complete with the disintegration of central 
authority, internecine warfare, territorial fragmen- 
tation, and economic catastrophe. The government 
controlled only the capital city of Tbilisi and was 
incapable of ensuring the economic and physical 
security of its own citizens. 

Beginning in 1991 in South Ossetia and 1992 in 
Abkhazia, the Georgian government went to war 
with armed separatist movements backed by Rus- 
sia. Georgias poorly equipped and disorganized 
army was forced into a stalemate ın South Ossetia 
and was ejected from Abkhazia in the autumn of 
1993. Military struggle with the separatists, who 
could not have survived without Russian political 
and logistical support, put Georgia in permanent 
crisis domestically and externally in its relations 
with Russia. The wars led to the widespread dis- 
semination of arms, and the government became 
powerless to prevent banditry on the highways, the 
illegal export of precious metals, racketeering, price 
rigging, and a boom ın kidnappings. In the summer 
of 1994, Tbilisis streets emptied after nine o’clock, 
and walking or driving in the capital after dark was 
considered the height of folly. 

The economy was in shambles. Between 1988 
and 1994, Georgia's total material product (total 
production excluding services) declined by 80 per- 
cent, and inflation in 1994 averaged between 100 
and 300 percent per month. Economic activity that 
year declined to one-third its 1990 level. The state, 
without investment funds, an effective banking sys- 
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tem, or revenue, relied almost entirely on interna- 
tional aid to feed its people. Georgian society was 
demoralized by the military’s defeat in October 
1993 by separatist rebels in Abkhazia, and by 
poverty, unemployment, and the loss of savings. 
Visible corruption at the highest levels of govern- 
ment and criminal gangs on the streets led to a frag- 
mented, cynical, and passive population. 

In 1996 the situation has changed dramatically. 
Inflation has been reduced to approximately 30 per- 
cent a year and the lari, a new currency fixed to the 
dollar, has so far provided a basis for financial sta- 
bility. Official figures this year report strong growth 
in agriculture, transport, communications, and 
trade. Gross domestic product grew 2.4 percent in 
1995, and the IMF predicts 8 percent growth in 
1996. Politically, Georgia has reached a level of sta- 
bility unimaginable in 1994, when parliamentary 
crises, assassinations, bombings, and hunger strikes 
were the order of the day. Parliament is now busy 
passing new laws, relations between the executive 
and legislature are good, and crime has fallen dra- 
matically. The streets of Tbilisi are lively and traffic 
is once again noisy and dangerous. 

Do these changes indicate a permanent shift in 
Georgian society toward economic stability and 
democracy, or are they a temporary reanimation 
courtesy of the IMF and World Bank? Has Georgia 
finally shaken the psychological and political shack- 
les of the Soviet system and readied itself for a more 
“ordinary” form of politics? Or is this peaceful 
interlude more a reflection of exhaustion than any- 
thing else? 


THE SOVIET LEGACY 

In 1994 Georgia had no effective state structures. 
Former Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze was elected chairman of the Georgian parlia- 


ment and head of state in October 1992 after the 
forceful ouster of his predecessor, President Zviad 
Gamsakhurdia, earlier that year. In his attempts to 
introduce the preconditions of democratic state- 
hood in Georgia, Shevardnadze was hampered, like 
other leaders of newly independent states with sim- 
ilar aspirations, by the Soviet institutional and psy- 
chological legacy. 

Soviet institutions were characterized by author- 
itarian decision making and an absence of institu- 
tional responsibility or public accountability. 
Inadequate salaries, a large shadow (unofficial) 
economy, and an absence of professional ethics led 
to pervasive corruption. The behavioral patterns of 
most administrators included passivity, cynicism, 
and a disregard for the rules. Transforming such 
administrators into civil servants has proved 
extremely difficult. 

An alternative elite, the cultural intelligentsia, 
was equally unsuited to the tasks of democratic 
transformation. Inexperienced, unaccustomed to 
the give and take of debate or to the details and dis- 
cipline of legislative activity, they dominated inde- 
pendent Georgia's unproductive parliament from 
1992 to 1995. They had no understanding of party 
organization; after the experience of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, party discipline was 
decisively rejected. Almost all of the 26 parliamen- 
tary parties were little more than groups gathered 
around leading personalities with no clear programs 
or any contact with their constituents. Parliament 
was a forum for excitable intellectuals enraged at 
Georgia's situation and at Shevardnadze’s attempts 
to gain more power. The televised broadcast of par- 
liamentary debates rapidly brought the body into 
disrepute. 

Georgian society itself was fragmented in the 
wake of the Soviet era. People’s distrust of the 
authorities and the law, coupled with widespread 
feelings of powerlessness, prevented the growth of 
community, participation, and personal responsibil- 
ity. The legacy of patronage and clientelism, com- 
bined with the political chaos and economic 
shortages between 1991 and 1994, forced Georgians 
to rely on kin, friends, and patrons for survival. This 
contributed to the strengthening of powerful king- 
pins with their own political and economic fiefdoms. 

Despite the crumbling economy, an ineffective 
legislature, and perpetual crises in the secessionist 
regions of Abkhazia and South Ossetia, a concerted 
campaign against criminal networks and the 
reassembling of a standing army restored state 
authority in most of Georgia by the second half of 
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1995. Three events accelerated the process: a new 
constitution that ended the confused relations 
between legislative and executive power; general 
elections that replaced the 26 parliamentary parties 
with 3; and the attempted assassination of She- 
vardnadze on August 29, 1995, which gave the 
Georgian leader the opportunity to eradicate the 
Mkhedrioni, a powerful paramilitary group that had 
been implicated in the murder attempt, from the 
government and economy. 


REASSEMBLING A GOVERNMENT 

The new constitution created a presidential 
republic based on the American model, with a pow- 
erful Constitutional Court and a two-chamber leg- 
islature comprising a Council of the Republic, 
elected on a proportional basis, and a Senate, 
designed to represent the regions and autonomous 
republics (the Senate will not convene until Geor- 
gia has regained Abkhazia and South Ossetia). The 
president has considerable powers, including the 
appointment of the government and dismissal of 
ministers, the submission of the budget, and the 
setting of parliamentary elections. He can call a ref- 
erendum and in certain cases suspend regional leg- 
islative bodies. He has wide powers of nomination 
or appointment to the Supreme Court, Constitu- 
tional Court, armed forces, and Chamber of Con- 
trol, the supreme financial control organ in the 
republic. But parliament also gained important 
supervisory rights over the executive, including 
shared responsibility for some presidential appoint- 
ments. In addition to interpellation rights over all 
officials, parliament can veto presidential bills and 
impeach the president if the Constitutional or 
Supreme Court confirms he has violated the con- 
stitution. 

The new constitution creates rules and proce- 
dures that, if followed, will constrain the executive 
and permit interest group access to policymakers, 
citizen participation in decision making, and inde- 
pendent economic activity. Much depends on how 
leaders treat the new rules. In this sense Shevard- 
nadze has enormous power to influence the pro- 
cess. So far, in crises that could have set back 
democratization, such as ministerial calls for restric- 
tions on the press this June after revelations about 
corruption in the privatization of bread production, 
Shevardnadze has sided with the people. At the 
same time, however, independent television and 
radio are not encouraged, and the president stoutly 
defends the powerful but corrupt Ministry of Inte- 
rior and the Procuracy. 
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Shevardnadze'’s style of dialogue and negotiation 
has helped craft civilized debate, end gridlock, and 
keep potentially disruptive forces at the table. But 
his use of patronage powers granted by the consti- 
tution has been less inspirmg. Appointments of cor- 
rupt officials, particularly in the regions, gives 
Shevardnadze leverage over them but generates 
cynicism and undermines the growth of civic activ- 
ity at the local level. His tolerance of corruption in 
the judiciary and police continues to damage pop- 
ular faith in government. 


A PIVOTAL ELECTION 

The second event that radically changed the 
workings of government was the November 1995 
general election. Shevardnadze’s legitimacy was 
confirmed and his position strengthened by the 74 
percent of the vote he received. His nearest rival, 
Jumbar Patiashvili, the Communist Party candidate, 
received 19 percent. 

The parliamentary elections, based 
on a mixed party list and single-mem- 
ber districts, produced a legislature 
quite different from its predecessor. Of 
the 56 parties and blocs that competed, 
only 3 received at least 5 percent of the 
vote, the threshold for holding seats in 
the legislature. The major victor was 
the Georgian Union of Citizens (24 per- 
cent), which gained an effective work- 
ing majority for Shevardnadze. Formed 
in 1993 on Shevardnadze’s initiative 
and known as the “governing party,” 
the Union of Citizens is a strange mix of former 
Communist-era intellectuals, regional apparatchiks, 
Greens, and businessmen who are united by their 
support for the president. Organizationally and ide- 
ologically in its infancy, the Union does not repre- 
sent any particular constituency, although business 
interests are well entrenched and support the party’ 
pro-reform, center-left ideology critical of IMF 
“excesses.” 

Two other parties gained parliamentary represen- 
tation: the National Democratic Party (8 percent), a 
pro-Western nationalist movement distinguished by 
its commitment to a role for the Georgian Orthodox 
Church in state life; and the All-Georgian Revival 
Union (7 percent), based in the autonomous repub- 
lic of Achara, where its leader Aslan Abashidze has 
created a personal fiefdom outside Tbilisis control. 
The biggest losers in the election were the Com- 
munists, radical nationalist parties, and former 
members of parliament (only about 20 percent of 
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the mps from the 1992-1995 parliament were 
reelected). A number of parties disintegrated imme- 
diately after the election, and radical political lead- 
ers, who learned their politics in the streets during 
the early days of the Georgian national liberation 
movement, have sunk from view. 

There are weaknesses in the new executive and 
legislative structures. Resolutions and decrees are 
still issued by unauthorized bodies. Ethnic minori- 
ties are poorly represented in parliament and com- 
plain of minimal consultation with parliamentary 
committees and the ministries. Shevardnadze has 
unhealthy dominance over political institutions and 
legislation in the absence of an effective opposition, 
although parliament has resisted some aspects of 
his land privatization legislation. 

Corruption remains a major problem. Despite 
constitutional provisions against legislators’ and 
ministers’ involvement in “industrial activity,” it 
continues apace. Niko Lekishvili, Shevardnadze’s 
state minister, was the founder of and a 
major shareholder in the local Coca- 
Cola company. Other ministers, accord- 
ing to a report of the Control Chamber, 
are heavily involved in commercial 
activities. Given the close interactions 
of Georgia’s political and economic 
elite, the cultural tradition of mutual 
favors and honorable silence, and the 
close association of political power with 
control of economic resources, it is 
unrealistic to expect this problem to be 
resolved soon. 


A COUP ATTEMPT BACKFIRES 

The attempted assassination of Shevardnadze by 
a car bomb was the third event that changed the 
direction of Georgian politics. Before the attempt, 
the reconstituted Communists, divided into three 
parties, were the greatest electoral challenge to Shev- 
ardnadze and the Union of Citizens. Despite a drop 
in popular support between July and September 
1995 (probably related to the assassination 
attempt), the Communist parties could have gained 
representation in parliament if they had united as a 
single bloc (they had a combined vote of 9 percent). 
But more important to Shevardnadze was the 
opportunity provided by the bomb attack to put 
Jaba Ioseliani, head of the paramilitary group 
Mkhedrioni, behind bars. 

loseliani was a declining economic and political 
force in Georgia by the autumn of 1995, but 
between 1992 and 1994 Shevardnadze had been 


dependent on him as the commander of the only 
military force capable of defending the state. In 1993 
loseliani was head of the State of Emergency Provi- 
sional Committee; his Mkhedrioni, renamed the 
Georgian Rescue Corps, had a seat in the cabinet. 
Ioseliani was a phenomenon of war and institutional 
chaos, essentially parasitic. He drew on his criminal 
experience—15 years in a Leningrad jail for rob- 
bery—and his position in government to extend the 
Mkhedrioni’s power into the economy, especially 
fuel distribution and customs control. But in the face 
of economic reform backed by the authority of the 
international community, the creation of a stable 
standing army, and elections in which he might lose 
his parliamentary immunity, it seems he gambled on 
the violent removal of Shevardnadze. He was joined 
in the conspiracy by Igor Georgadze, the minister of 
state security, and by his deputy, Temur Khachishvili, 
the former interior minister. 

The coup’s failure led to the destruction of the 
Mkhedrioni, with over 200 leading members 
imprisoned. Igor Georgadze, whose father, Pan- 
teleimon, was the leader of the United Communist 
Party, fled to his protectors in Moscow, who had 
long sought to install someone less independent 
than Shevardnadze in Georgia. Georgian Commu- 
nists suffered a massive electoral decline because of 
their assumed complicity in the coup. Igor Geor- 
gadze was subsequently blamed for the assassina- 
tion of other prominent Georgian politicians in 
1993 and 1994. 

Shevardnadze used the coup attempt to extend 
his campaign against organized crime, and 1996 has 
been remarkably quiet so far: no kidnappings, polit- 
ical murders, or bomb attacks on strategic gas lines 
or power stations. This is not to suggest this is the 
end of corruption in Georgia. It is still a colossal 
drain on the economy, rife in every sphere of life, 
particularly among the police force, judiciary, local 
administration, and business. But the security situ- 
ation has dramatically improved, and corrupt 
policemen are more easily controlled than paramil- 
itaries. The purge of officials in Georgia's state secu- 
rity organizations also reduced the influence of 
Shevardnadze’s enemies in Moscow. Ther failure, 
and Russia’s own problems in Chechnya, have 
encouraged a more accommodating position from 
Moscow that has allowed Georgia to concentrate on 
its domestic problems. 


CREATING CIVIL SOCIETY 
Economi¢ reform and democracy are impossible 
without popular participation. During the Soviet 
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period, Georgian society was based on family and 
friends. There was no political community. Pere- 
stroika changed the situation dramatically. Political 
parties and social movements, based on environ- 
mental and national rights issues, mushroomed. 

But after independence and the breakdown of 
Soviet state structures the situation became chaotic. 
The old structures and rules that had governed the 
mediation of interests ceased to function. Disputes 
were often settled violently and people retreated 
deeper into the private world of patronage, family 
support, and informal—or even illegal—means of 
economic survival, such as stealing electricity or 
evading taxes. The basic preconditions for effective 
interest groups—authority, economic stability, pro- 
tection of the law, accessible information, and pop- 
ular trust in the state—were absent in Georgia. 

With time the new economic realities and polit- 
ical parties, as well as a free press, have begun to 
influence popular values and habits. The market 
has created new economic interests to be protected, 
and the influx of international organizations has 
provided money, information, and workshops for 
aspiring activists in the nongovernmental organi- 
zation (NGO) sector. 

The emergence of the NGos has been one of the 
most dramatic changes in Georgian political life. In 
1992, a survey by the National Democratic Institute 
for International Affairs concluded there were no 
NGOs in Georgia. By the autumn of 1995, 60 had 
been registered. Although they are overwhelmingly 
concentrated in the capital and financially weak— 
dependent in many cases on grants from the inter- 
national community—they have already played a 
significant role in shaping legislation. A law on 
grants, for example, was the initiative of two NGOs, 
the Business Law Center and the Young Lawyers 
Association. Other NGos, such as the Fair Elections 
Society, which was established to monitor the 1995 
elections, and the Human Ecology Center, which 
drew popular attention to the continuing impact of 
radiation from the Chernobyl disaster on western 
Georgia, have shown the NGos’ increasing educa- 
tional importance. 

There is still hostility from government. The 
press and striking workers have received unwel- 
come visits from the procuracy, security service, and 
police. A metro and railway strike in April 1994 was 
quickly followed by a law forbidding the use of 
strikes to resolve disputes on railway transport. 
Many administrators, especially in the provinces, 
have no idea what the term “interest group” means, 
and many professional organizations still look to 
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the state for financial support. Yet by 1996, the evi- 
dence is clear: a growing number of interest groups 
are active, have access to parliament and executive 
structures, and have had influence on policymak- 
ing and implementation. This grassroots activity is 
one of the most promising signs in Georgia’s young 
democracy. 


REBUILDING AND REFORMING THE ECONOMY 
Between 1992 and 1994, the Georgian govern- 
ment launched a mass of economic initiatives, from 
the privatization of land and state enterprises to the 
liberalization of prices and monetary reform. 
Chaotic, largely unimplemented, and aggravated by 
corruption and the expenses of war, they led to fis- 
cal collapse as the inexperienced managers of the 
Georgian National Bank tried to finance them with 
limitless credit. In September 1994, a new structural 
reform plan dictated by the mF and the World Bank 
was launched. It contained the usual pre- 
scriptions: suppression of all subsidies on 
food, fuel, and transport, a tight mone- 





profit, and excise taxes and on import duties are not 
high by European standards, but the new rates are 
operating in an underdeveloped economy where 
enterprises—small ones in particular—have insuf- 
ficient capital or profits to survive them and no 
money for investment or expansion. Banks refuse 
to extend long-term credit, and short-term credit is 
given at onerous rates (6 to 8 percent per month). 
There are other serious problems in the economy 
that the IMF's prognosis of 8 percent growth in GDP 
should not let us overlook. Recovery is based 
largely on the financial resources and authority of 
the MF and World Bank. Georgias industry, includ- 
ing privatized firms, is still plagued by archaic 
machinery, inefficient management, inadequate 
energy supplies, and the absence of markets. The 
15 largest enterprises have salary debts of about $10 
million, and although official statistics suggest 40 
percent of factories are idle, the figure is probably 
much greater; 61 percent of total indus- 
trial output in 1995 was provided by just 


19 enterprises. 

tary program (no more credits to state IRECOVELY kaas Despite these atrocious statistics and 
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ation. The central government’s 1995 
budget for its more than 500,000 govern- 
ment and social sector employees provided no more 
than $3 monthly per person for all expenses, 
including salaries and wages. In 1996, 60 percent 
of all households are below the poverty line. The 
minimum monthly wage 1s 7 lari (about $5.50) and 
the pension 6 to 9 lari. The average monthly salary 
is now between 30 and 45 lari; it is estumated a fam- 
ily of four needs 197 lari to live adequately. Such 
low incomes have had a serious impact on people's 
ability to pay for fuel, maintain a proper diet, send 
children to higher education, and receive proper 
medical treatment (now privatized). Poverty has 
also increased the incidence of disease (TB cases 
have grown by a third since the 1980s) and infant 
mortality (officially up 13 percent in the last five 
years). 

The IMF's prescriptions have created opposition 
not only among the population, but among indus- 
trialists and politicians, Tax policy is a good exam- 
ple. ImF-recommended tax hikes on the value-added, 





States (cIS) surveyed where the majority 

supported the market economy. 
This paradox suggests a number of things. First, 
weak and fitful though economic recovery may be, 
it has created an environment for economic self- 
improvement, although much of it at this stage is 
illegal. Inflation has been stabilized, organized crim- 
inal control of the economy reduced, and privati- 
zation of small businesses completed. 

Second, Georgians have been forced to search for 
innovative economic solutions. Some state employ- 
ees, especially those over 50, are still waiting for a 
miracle, but most are seeking income outside their 
official employment. It might be a professor giving 
private lessons, a miner selling coal on the side, a 
doctor driving a taxi, a physicist working in a banks 
statistical department. Many younger Georgians 
have gone abroad to work, primarily in Russia and 
Turkey. An additional survey by the European Com- 
mission showed that on average—and there is con- 
siderable variation between urban and rural 
families—wages or personal business make up only 


33 percent of total household income. A large 
amount of “income” now consists of food, grown at 
home or supplied by relatives, and remittances from 
abroad. 

Third, in the last two years, despite continuing 
frustrations and unexpected costs, Georgians have 
learned to adapt to the market, switching, for exam- 
ple, from natural gas to propane for cooking or to 
kerosene for heating. Coping strategies have become 
more regular and predictable, and people have 
become psychologically less dependent on the state. 

Fourth, Georgians have strong ties of kinship and 
friendship. Care of the elderly by the family rather 
than the state is an important tradition. Such cul- 
tural habits of mutual support have played an enor- 
mous role in cushioning hardship in difficult times. 

Finally, there is an ideological reason why Geor- 
gians support economic reform. It is associated with 
Europe, a region with which Georgians culturally 
and historically identify. The alternative, for many 
Georgians, would be closer integration within the 
cis, a path they reject on political grounds. 

This paradoxical picture of the Georgian econ- 
omy—impoverishment and decline combined with 
a growing sense of optimism—reflects the popula- 
tions sense of a possible economic upturn. Despite 
the misery of whole sections of the population, 
such as the 270,000 refugees from Abkhazia and 
South Ossetia, the transition has become a source 
of increased social mobility and different types of 
economic opportunities. A significant group of 
small business owners has begun to emerge, and 
the private sector now produces 74 percent of GDP 
and 77 percent of agricultural production. In this 
situation, new values, attitudes, and beliefs are 
bound to emerge as people are forced to adapt. 

But the extraordinary weaknesses of the econ- 
omy remain, and unless the IMFs medicine contin- 
ues to produce improvement, the absence of 
effective welfare provisions may eventually gener- 
ate opposition, despair, and social instability. There 
is considerable resentment of economic inequalities 
and the profits made by the former nomenklatura 
during the privatization process. Today the richest 
10 percent of households have 53 percent of total 
income and the poorest 10 percent just 0.2 percent. 
The neglect of education (especially in the rural 
areas), health, and job retraining will also under- 
mine Georgia’s longer-term economic prospects. An 
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economic stall at this stage could have a decisive 
impact on stability and the longer-term viability of 
democratization. 


AT THE MERCY OF IMPONDERABLES 

To return to the question asked at the beginning: 
is there a fundamental shift in Georgian society 
toward economic stability and democracy? There 
are still enormous imponderables, especially ethnic 
and territorial conflicts and the situation in Russia. 
But in the realm of economic and political change 
over the last two years, the achievements are 
extraordinary, although fragile and incomplete. Eco- 
nomic and political stability has been sustained by 
real changes in the nature of the economy and soci- 
ety: the growth of business, the rise of interest 
groups, the advent of better defined laws and polit- 
ical structures, and the emergence of a population 
that has outgrown the radicalism of the early 
national liberation movement. 

Yet the weaknesses are threatening. The economy 
is very weak, the constitution is new and untested, 
and parties and interest groups are embryonic. 
International aid, Eduard Shevardnadze, and Rus- 
sian cooperation are still central to Georgia's stabil- 
ity. It would be naive to expect a smooth road ahead 
for any society that has recently emerged from 
authoritarianism and is attempting to compress 
changes to which European states adapted over two 
centuries into a few years. Given Georgia’s eco- 
nomic and ethnic situation, instability is almost 
inevitable. Both the Abkhazians and Ossetians are 
stoutly resisting incorporation into the Georgian 
state. Russia can use these disputes at any time to 
destabilize Georgia. The large Azerbaijani and 
Armenian minorities, which occupy Georgia’s sen- 
sitive southern borderlands, can also complicate 
Georgia's external relations with neighboring Azer- 
baijan, Armenia, and Turkey. 

However, the principles and procedures for 
resolving political and ethnic crises peacefully are 
in place and Georgians are already benefiting from 
their democratic gains. But the critical factors sus- 
taining this recovery—Russian stability, ImF-gener- 
ated growth, ethnic peace, and Shevardnadze’s own 
political role—are all fragile and unpredictable. The 
social and economic changes in Georgian society 
may be irreversible, but politics can still seriously 
retard them. zi 
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Russian Election Postcard 


ANDREW SOLOMON 


pproximately 75 million people voted in 
A 000 polling stations across the country 

in the July 3 presidential runoff election. 
They cast ballots in neighborhood movie theaters, 
schools, hospitals, sanitariums, and on ships at sea. 
Russian citizens residing in the Baltic states and 
other former Soviet republics voted for leaders of a 
country in which they have never lived. Russian 
soldiers serving as peacekeepers in Tajikistan and 
Bosnia voted in makeshift polling stations—even 
seven airmen being held hostage by Taliban rebels 
in Afghanistan voted. “We are going to overtake the 
United States in the sphere of democracy,” boasted 
Aleksandr Ivanchenko, deputy chairman of Russia’s 
Central Electoral Commission. . 

When it was over, Boris Yeltsin had bested Com- 
munist rival Gennadi Zyuganov by more than 10 
million votes. Yet while Western governments, 
multinational corporations, and international finan- 
cial institutions weigh the fallout of Yeltsin’s victory 
on their policies toward Russia, I am reminded that 
this election was, above all else, a human event in 
which the average Russian articulated his or her 
hopes, aspirations, and fears by simply marking an 
“X” next to someone's name and putting a piece of 
paper in a box. 

Functioning as one of 1,200 accredited interna- 
tional observers, I witnessed voters from all walks 
of life cast their ballots with the belief that things 
would be different after this election. Some chose 
the empty promises of Yeltsin and Zyuganov; some 


ANDREW SOLOMON is a member of the Foreign Policy Studies 
program research staff at the Brookings Institution. He served as 
an official international election observer to the June 16 and 
July 3 Russian presidential elections. 


merely decided between the lesser of two evils; oth- 
ers voted on the basis of specific issues, such as 
crime, wage arrears, or unemployment. One thing 
was clear, however: no matter whom they voted for 
or why, Russians understood that they were choos- 
ing the path their country would take into the 
twenty-first century. If just for one moment, they 
seemed to know they mattered more than the politi- 
cians, bankers, and mafioso who dominate televi- 
sion screens across the country every night. As one 
voter told me, “Tomorrow, let them play their 
games, but today they listen to us.” 


BABUSHKAS AND BANKERS 

When the polls opened in Moscow's northwest 
precinct of Tushino, the first wave of voters con- 
sisted of pensioners—those who had worked their 
entire lives building a system that ultimately failed 
and are now forced to sell cigarettes, dried fish, and 
combs on the street in order to buy food. Much of 
Russia’s older population, especially the babushkas, 
will never forgive Yeltsin for raising the price of 
sausage. Some had that unforgiving look on their 
face as they marked their ballot for Zyuganov and 
defiantly slapped it into the box. But this is also the 
generation that survived Stalin’s purges and experi- 
enced nothing but hardship and sacrifice under ' 
Communist rule. Retired airplane mechanic Alek- 
sandr Gurychevy, proudly wearing his World War II 
decorations, told me that he was expressly voting 
against the Communists. “They were very clever in 
deceiving us. But they destroyed our lives and for 
that I am against them. Yeltsin has given our grand- 
children a chance to live and we must support 
him.” 

While their grandparents voted, many younger 
Muscovites stayed in bed, no doubt worn out from 


Moscow’ nightclub scene. Some were more excited 
about the afternoon European Cup soccer match or 
spending time at their country homes, relaxing 
from a week spent closing deals and planning 
takeovers. This younger group, often referred to as 
the New Russians, has benefited the most under 
Yeltsin but despite its apparent stake in continued 
reform has often failed to show significant interest 
in politics. Following previous elections, for exam- 
ple, Russian entrepreneurs had boasted that they 
were too busy making money to vote. 

But the evening convoy of sport utility vehicles 
that sped into the city from many of the newly built 
gated communities outside Moscow indicated that 
the New Russians recognized the relationship 
between their profits and the country’s politics. 
Their pro-Yeltsin vote, albeit tardy, offset the 
Zyuganov vote by their grandparents and ultimately 
helped propel Yeltsin to victory. 

The atmosphere at various polling stations was 
open and sociable. Music blared from speakers out- 
side while voters congregated at the snack bars 
found in all polling stations to talk, grab a pastry, or 
drink some “American-style” Nevada Joe cola. At 
one station local vendors offered leather jackets, 
sweaters, and household goods at “election day 
prices.” 

By midmorning many stations had already expe- 
rienced a 50 percent turnout of the roughly 3,000 
registered voters assigned to each polling place. Vot- 
ing continued smoothly throughout the day; dur- 
ing several voting peaks—lunchtime, after the 
soccer match, and shortly following one of the 
country’s most popular foreign soap operas—some 
polling stations did become chaotic. At times, three 
people would squeeze into one of the booths to 
exercise their “right to secrecy.” Others would sim- 
ply find the nearest flat surface to mark their ballot. 

As in recent elections, a small percentage 
attempted to vote on behalf of their spouses and 
children and were rejected by local election officials 
in accordance with the election law. Those who 
arrived without proper identification were also 
refused a ballot. I observed only one case of an indi- 
vidual allowed to vote without presenting the 
required documentation, and that was the oldest 
woman in the village, who the entire station knew 
would be voting in her last election. Partially deaf 
and perhaps blind as well, she clearly informed 
everyone around her that Yeltsin was a good man 
who would save Russia, calling out, “Everyone for 
Yeltsin!” She evidently forgave the president for 
raising the price of sausage. 
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OBSERVING THE RULES 

Predictions that the Zyuganov representatives 
dispatched to monitor the vote at each polling sta- 
tion would intimidate voters never materialized. I 
met Zyuganov representatives at each station (as 
well as representatives of Yeltsin and parliamentary 
leader and reformer Grigory Yavlinsky) but they did 
not appear to influence the vote. In fact, Zyuganov 
representatives were anything but the aggressive 
and hostile caricatures painted by the Yeltsin cam- 
paign machine. Some were factory workers and 
pensioners, while others were teachers, engineers, 
and doctors. All handled themselves responsibly. 
Although one Zyuganov representative complained 
of the media’s blatant pro-Yeltsin bias, all with 
whom I spoke expressed their confidence in the 
electoral process. 

While I saw no irregularities by the Zyuganov 
representatives, Yeltsin representatives did engage 
in activities beyond those outlined in the election 
law. In one instance a Yeltsin representative began 
opening and placing absentee ballots into the box. 
When asked why she was doing this, she replied, 
“Its okay, everyone here knows me.” Another 
Yeltsin representative helped older voters find 
Yeltsin’s name on the ballot. 

Other isolated irregularities reported from around 
the country added drama to the vote but did not 
affect the overall results. Bomb threats in Moscow, 
Perm, Rostov, Stavropol, Vladivostok, and Volgograd 
forced the temporary closure of some polling sta- 
tions. Four men were caught stuffing 30 completed 
ballots into boxes in Yaroslavl. Some ballots in Vladi- 
vostok and Chita were already marked for Zyuganov 
or Liberal Democratic Party candidate Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky when the polling station commission 
received them. Boxes at a Jewish Autonomous 
Region station bore the infamous Soviet Communist 
Party hammer and sickle symbol. 

Despite these irregularities, international and 
domestic observers declared Russia’s presidential 
elections fair and free. More important, the candi- 
dates themselves did not contest the outcome. With 
some reluctance, Gennadi Zyuganov accepted his 
defeat and did not call his supporters into the 
streets as some had feared. It was clear that Russia 
had rejected a return to the past policies associated 
with the Communist Party in favor of an uncertain 
future. Although this election was more about 
which of two social systems would prevail in Rus- 
sia, the next scheduled for 2000, will more likely be 
about issues of governance. The Russian electorate 
will be ready. wi 
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ON RUSSIA 

Waking the Tempests: 

Ordinary Life in the New Russia 

By Eleanor Randolph. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1996. 431 pp., $26. 

Common Places: 

Mythologies of Everyday Life in Russia 

By Svetlana Boym. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1995. 356 pp., $49.95 cloth, $22.95 
poper 

These two books on daily life in the New Russia 
approach their subject from disparate vantage 
points. In Waking the Tempests, Eleanor Randolph, 
who lived in Moscow during a 1991-1993 Wash- 
ington Post assignment, offers the observations of an 
American encountering Russia for the first time 
during a historic changing of the guard, arriving in 
the final months of the Gorbachev era and present 
as Yeltsin ushered in a period of exhilarating and 
unsettling new freedom. 

Randolph assumed a position akin to that of an 
anthropologist: in addition to the historical and pro- 
fessional sources she consulted as a journalist, she 
enlisted the aid of cultural “informants.” Her discus- 
sions of Russia’s real estate market, health care sys- 
tem, and attempts at legal reform, as well as such 
experiences as motherhood, coming of age, and grow- 
ing old, are illustrated with the anecdotes and obser- 
vations of these “informants,” the circle of friends and 
acquaintances she met over the course of her stay. The 
result is an engaging and humane account both of 
Randolph’ introduction to and growing acquaintance 
with Russia, and the struggles of her hosts to come to 
terms with the oppressions of their past and the new 
burdens and pressures of the future. 

Randolph notes that her book “is not the work of 
a scholar or historian” but rather that of a journalist 
“fortunate enough to be in an extraordinary country 
at an extraordinary time.” Though Randolph's “small 
sketches” lack macroeconomic and comparative sta- 
tistical analyses, they provide a more widely accessi- 
ble complement to such an approach “by looking at 
the life rather than analyzing the system.” 

A more abstract approach, at least at the outset, 
is employed in Common Places. Separated from her 
native experience of Russia by nine years’ expatria- 
tion in the United States, Boym, a Harvard profes- 
sor of humanities, attempts to discern the essential 
realities of pre- and post-Soviet hfe through the 
application of cultural theory. 


The first illustration in Boym’s book of the 
insidiousness of Soviet repression thus comes 
through an analysis of a painting from the early 
1950’s and the censorship of various elements in 
that painting under subsequent Soviet leaderships. 
Under Soviet rule, something as seemingly 
innocuous as a rubber plant in the foreground of 
a picture could be found objectionable and 
cropped out in public display. Under Boym, the 
same rubber plant is deciphered as “an icono- 
graphic blemish on the image of Socialist Realist 
domestic bliss [that]. . .can function as a trigger of 
cultural memory and a key to the archeology of 
Soviet private and communal life.” At such 
moments it can be difficult to decide whether it is 
the former Soviet system or Boym’s prose that is 
ultimately more oppressive. 

But the initial abstractions one encounters in 
Boyms book are deceptive, since they set the stage for 
what is gradually revealed to be an intensely self-con- 
scious, intellectually complex, and infinitely sly tour 
of Russian culture and daily life. Brief autobiographi- 
cal reminiscences, photographs of Russian streets and 
homes, and shameless wordplay (in an analysis of a 
business and financial advertisement that depicts a 
woman in lingerie reclining atop a vast pile of rubles, 
Boym notes that Westerners will be familiar with the 
marketing tactic, “although the currency around the 
green lingerie is not very hard”) are intertwined with 
accounts of life in the Russian communal apartment 
during and after Soviet rule, the rise of an avant garde 
art scene, and the clumsy Russian attempt to adopt 
Western marketing methods. 

Above all this is a portrait of the labyrinthine 
interiority of the Russian mind, confined by the 
relentless Soviet encroachment on privacy for the 
greater part of a century to small spaces and small 
expressions, that emerges so clearly and elegantly 
from this book. Ultimately it is not the trashiness of 
the kitsch she has simultaneously mocked and 
exalted throughout that Boym warns us and her fel- 
low Russians against so much as it is that kitsch’s 
ideological outgrowth, the phenomenon she calls 
“post-Soviet nostalgia.” Resistance, she suggests, if 
not futile, nevertheless cannot be total: “I can only 
develop a genre of nostalgia mediated by irony, 
which combines estrangement with the longing for 
the familiar—in my case this happens to be a famil- 
iar collective oppression.” 

Megan J. Breslin I 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union 

Aug. 8—The EU lodges a formal complaint with the US over a 
recently enacted American ant-terrorism law that imposes 
sanctions on foreign companies making new investments in 
Iran's or Libya's oil and gas industries. 


United Nations 

Aug. 7—The US says ıt will agree to a UN plan to allow Iraq to 
sell $1 billion in oil every 90 days to finance civilan relief 
efforts; the US had raised “technical” objections to the plan last 
month. 

Aug 20—India vetoes the Comprehensive Test Ban treaty, citing 
the treaty’s lack of a timetable for the destruction of existing 
nuclear weapons; the 5 declared nuclear powers (Britam, the US, 
Russia, France, and Chima) and 3 countes widely believed to 
have nuclear capability (Israel, India, and Pakistan) must sign an 
approved version of the treaty before ıt can take effect. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Aug. 14——President Alija Izetbegovic and Croatan President 
Franjo Tudjman agree to establish formally a Muslim-Croatian 
federation to govern half of Bosnia beginning August 31; 
Bosman Croats are required to dismantle Herzeg-Bosna, their 
self-declared republic within Bosma; under the Dayton peace 
accord this federation is to unite with the Bosnian Serb 
republic and establish a national presidency, assembly, court, 
and central bank. 

Aug. 27—Robert Frowick, the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation ın Europe official overseeing the September 14 
elections in Bosnia, says he 1s postponing the municipal 
elections that were to be part of the vote because of the 
widespread abuse of rules governing registration; Frowick 
recommends that scheduled national and regional elections go 
forward as planned. 


BURUNDI 

Aug. 6—With the exception of Rwanda, neighboring countries 
sever all transportation links with Burund, the transportation 
blockade 1s in response to the ongomg killing of Hutus by the 
ruling Tutsi minority 

Aug. 8—Rwandan Defense Minister Paul Kagame announces that 
the border between Rwanda and Burundi will be closed, 

` completing the blockade of Burundi. 

Aug. 14—Tanzania allows food shipments into Burundi, the Ist 
since the blockade by surrounding counties last week. 

Aug. 15—Major Pierre Buyoya, who took control of the country 
in a July 25 coup, says that his military government will hold 
power for three years. 

Aug 22—Amnesty International reports that 6,000 people have 
been killed since the mibtary government came to power—at 
least 4,050 by the government itself. 


CAMBODIA 


Aug 16—Ileng Sary, a founding member of the Khmer Rouge, 
defects from the guerrilla group, leng Sary 1s widely held 
responsible with his former comrade and brother-in-law Pol 
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Pot for causing as many as 2 million deaths during Khmer 
Rouge rule between 1975 and 1979. 


CHINA 

Aug. 25—US government officials report that they beleve China 
is helping Pakastan build a factory that can produce medium- 
-range nuclear missiles, this would put China in violation of the 
Missile Technology Control Regime; both China and Pakistan 


deny the charge. 


COLOMBIA 

Aug. 4—Government troops and farmers protesting coca crop 
eradication remain engaged in an armed standoff that began on 
August 2 when mulitary police used tear gas and live 
ammunition against a crowd of 8,000 people attempting to 
gain control of the Puerto Asís airport, in protests since the 
airport riot, 2 farmers have been killed and 26 people 
wounded as farmers have battled government troops in what 1s 
widely believed to be an effort by Revolutionary Armed Forces 
of Colombia guermilas to defend therr stake in the coca 
industry 


CROATIA 

Aug. 10—Croatian authonties detain former Bosnian military 
attaché Mirsad Catic on charges of war crimes; the detention 
violates the Dayton peace accord, which reserves the authority 
to indict suspected war criminals for the international tnbunal 
ın The Hague. 

Aug. 23—Croatia and Yugoslavia sign an agreement to restore 
full drplomatc relations and trade and transportation links. 


CuBA 

Aug 19—The US says Cuba is expelling US diplomat Robin 
Meyer, who has met openly with anti-Castro dissident groups; 
the US says it will expel Cuban mission spokesman José Luis 
Ponce Carballo in response. 


CYPRUS 

Aug. 12—Cyprus formally protests to the UN yesterday's killing 
of a Greek Cypnit by Turkısh Cypriots in clashes in a UN- 
patrolled buffer zone during a demonstration against the 1974 
Turkish takeover of the northern third of the island. 

Aug 14—Turkish troops fire on stone-throwing Greek Cypriot 
demonstrators, killing 1 man as he tries to tear down a Turkish 
flag; 9 other demonstrators and 2 UN peacekeepers are 
wounded; the violence follows the funeral of the Greek 
Cypnot killed August 12. 

Aug. 15—Turkish Foreign Minister Tansu Ciller flies to northern 
Cyprus to call for peace; she warns that the Turkish flag 1s 
sacred and will be defended 


GERMANY 

Aug. 22—A German court convicts American Gary Lauck of 
inciting racial hatred; for the past two decades, Lauck had 
shipped hate literature, armbands, and other neo-Nazi 
paraphernalia from the US to far-right groups in Germany. 
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HAMI 


Aug. 19—In Port-au-Prince, 2 groups of armed men open fire on 
police headquarters near the National Palace, killing 1 person 
and wounding a policeman, yesterday Haitian National Police 
arrested 20 members of the nghtust Democratic National 
Movement, most of whom are former Haitian armed forces 
members, after intelligence reports linked them to a a planned 
attack on the National Palace. 

Aug 20—In suburban Port-au-Prince, 2 men, including Pasteur 
Antoine Leroy of the opposition Mobulization for the National 
Development Party, are shot to death by unknown assailants 


INDONESIA 

Aug. 12—Authorites arrest Budiman Sudjatmiko, leader of the 
Democratic People’s Party, in connection with the violent 
rioting that accompanied protests in Jakarta last month against 
President Suharto. 


IRAN 
Aug 7—The government says in a letter to the US that Amencan 
warplanes entered Iranian airspace near the port of Bushehr on 
August 3; the US denies that its planes entered Iran 


IRAQ 

Aug 31—US officials estumate that between 30,000 and 40,000 
Iraqi troops have moved into northern Iraq and seized the city 
of Erbil within the Kurdish “safe haven” set up by the US and 
its alles after the 1991 Persian Gulf War, the US puts its 
23,000 troops m the region on high alert 


ISRAEL 


Aug 2—The government announces an cd to Israels 4-year 
moratorium on expanding Jewish settlements ın the West 
Bank and Gaza 


JAPAN 


Aug 14—Japan makes its 1st payments to compensate Asian wo- 
men who were forced into army brothels durmg World War II. 


JORDAN 

Aug 18—Protests over increased bread prices spread to the 
capital city of Amman; 40 people have been injured and 300 
arrested ın 3 days of protests over the increase, the government 
ordered the price increase as part of an IMF-supervised 
economic reform plan. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Aug 26—Former President Chun Doo Hwan is sentenced to 
death for seizing power in a 1979 coup and brutally repressing 
pro-democracy protests in Kwangju in 1980; his successor, 
Roh Tae Woo, 1s convicted of similar crimes and sentenced to 
22 1/2 years ın prison 


LEBANON 

Aug. 8—In southern Lebanon, the Israeli air force conducts raids 
on 2 Party of God targets, no casualties are reported; on 
August 6, 1 Israel soldier was killed and 2 were wounded 
when Party of God guermilas shelled an Israel: outpost in 
Israels “secunty zone” mside southern Lebanon. 


LIBERIA 
Aug 18—Leaders of 7 West Afrıcan nations and all the major 
faction leaders ın the civil war agree to a peace plan. Ruth 


Perry, a former Libenan senator, will head a new government, 
to be installed by Aug. 31. 


MEXICO 

Aug 29—Hundreds of Popular Revolutionary Army guernllas 
attack police and army posts 1n the states of Mexico, Guerrero, 
Oaxaca, and Chiapas, killing 13 people and wounding 23; the 
group, which revealed itself for the 1st time in a June political 
demonstration in Guerrero, seeks to overthrow the Mexican 
government and establish a socialist government 


PAKISTAN 


Aug. 14—Gunmen open fire on a group of Sunni Muslim 
worshipers outside a mosque in Karachn, killing 11 people and 
wounding 9, Shiite militants are believed responsible 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Aug. 1—In the West Bank city of Nablus, a general stnke 1s 
called and hundreds of demonstrators march to protest the 
death of Mahmoud Jumayel, a Palestinian prisoner who died 
on July 31, apparently after being tortured while ın Palestinian 
Authority police custody; Jumayel ıs the 7th prisoner to die in 
police custody since Palestiman self-rule began in 1995 

Aug 3—In Jencho, a Palestinian military court sentences 3 
Palestinian police officers to 10- and 15-year prison terms for 
torturing Jumayel to death. 

Aug 6—President Yasir Arafat calls for resistance to the Israel 
governments August 2 decision to allow the expansion of 
Jewish settlements on the West Bank, he says ıt 1s a “flagrant 
violation” of Palestiman-Israel: accords providing for 
Palestinian self-rule. 


PARAGUAY 

Aug. 7—An appeals court rules that Lino Oviedo, the former 
army chief accused of leading an armed insurrection against 
President Juan Carlos Wasmosy in April, ıs not guilty of the 


charges. 


PERU 

Aug 23—Congress lifts a constitutional ban on 3 consecutive 
presidental terms that will allow 2d-term President Alberto 
Fujimori to seek a 3d term m the 2000 presidental elections. 


RUSSIA 


. Aug. 6—In the worst outbreak of fighting since early June, nearly 


1,500 Chechen rebels attack Russian forces ın the Chechen 
republic capital of Grozny; 23 Russian soldiers are reported 
lalled and 91 wounded; the number of Chechen casualties 1S 
unknown. 

Aug. 7—Chechen rebels overrun much of Grozny, the Russian 
mulitary says 50 Russian soldiers were killed and 250 injured 
in today’s fighting. 

Aug 9—In Moscow, President Bons Yeltsin 1s sworn in at the 
Kremhn as the first democratically elected president in Russian 
history. 

Separatist rebels surround an estimated 7,000 Russian 
troops in Grozny 

Aug 10—Parhament approves the reappointment of Prime 
Minuster Viktor Chernomyrdin 

The Kremlin announces that Yeltsin’s national secunty adviser, 
Aleksandr Lebed, will replace Oleg Lobov as the presidential 
envoy to Chechnya, where Russian forces and separatist rebels 
continue to battle for control of Grozny; the Russian military 
reports 118 deaths among its troops and 663 wounded while 
rebel sources say 1,000 Russian soldiers have been killed 


Aug 12—Ata news conference after meeting with rebel military 
leader Aslan Maskhadov in Chechnya, Lebed condemns the 
condition of Russian troops in the region and Moscow's 
“failed” efforts to resolve the crisis. 

Aug 13—The Russian government and Chechen separatist 
government announce a cease-fire set to begin August 14; 
fighting continues ın Grozny 

Aug. 14—Russian military planes fire rockets on Chechen 
refugees fleemg Grozny at the outset of a cease-fire set to begin 
today; Russian military leaders based ın Chechnya deny there 
was a cease-fire agreement. 

Aug. 17—In Dagestan, 4 people, including Hamid Hamıdov, the 
regional finance mmister, are killed and 8 others wounded ım a 
car bomb attack 

Aug 21—The IMF disburses $330 million to Russia as part of a 
3-year, $10.2 billion loan approved mn February. 

Aug. 22—In Novye Atag, Lebed and Chechen military 
commander Aslan Maskhadov sign a peace agreement that 
provides for a cease-fire to begin August 23, the withdrawal of 
Russian forces from Grozny, the surrender of Chechen 
weapons, and the total withdrawal of Russian forces from the 
region 

In Moscow, a bomb explodes at the city’s busiest synagogue; 
no one 1s injured, police have no suspects. 

Aug 27—Russian and Chechen military leaders sign an 
agreement to begin withdrawing their troops from Grozny by 
September 1, Lebed remains in Moscow, where Yeltsin declines 
to meet with him for the 3d consecutive day 

Aug. 28—Off Cape Nosappu, near the disputed Kurile Islands, 2 
Japanese fishermen are wounded when Russian patrol boats 
fire on their fishing vessels; the Russian Pacific Coast Guard 
says its men had ordered the fishermen to leave the area 
several umes. 

Aug 30—Lebed announces that he has reached an agreement 
with Chechen rebel leaders to pursue peace and postpone 
questions of Chechnya’ republic status unul Dec. 31, 2001; 
Chechen rebels and Russian troops continue to withdraw from 
Grozny 


SOMALIA 

Aug 1—Mohammed Farah Aidid, the self-proclaimed president 
of Somalia, dies of wounds sustamed July 24; rival warlord 
Mohammed Ali Mahdi announces a cease-fire in an attempt to 
negotiate an end to fighung 

Aug. 8—Ethiopian troops seize control of the Gedo region of 
southwestern Somalia; Gedo 1s home to the Union of Islam, 
which has claimed responsibility for terrorist activities in 
Ethiopia. 

Aug. 10—Renewed fighting in the village of Warmohan, 28 miles 
from the capital, kills at least 13 people, ending the cease-fire 
that followed the death of Mohammed Farah Aidid 


TURKEY 

Aug 12—Pnme Minister Necmettin Erbakan signs a 23-year, $23 
bilhon natural gas agreement with Iran dunng a visit to Teheran; 
Erbakan, on his 1st foreign tour since coming to power ın July, 
will continue on to Pakistan, Malaysia, and Indonesia. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain | 

Aug 27—Seven Iraqis force a Sudan Airways jet they hijacked 
yesterday to fly to London, they demand to speak with a 
prominent Iraqi dissident living in London, then let the 
passengers go and surrender to police, the Iraqis apparently 
hope for political asylum in Britain. 


UNITED STATES 

Aug 5—President Bill Clinton signs into law legislation that 
imposes sanctions on foreign firms that invest in the oil and 
gas industries of Libya or Iran - 

Aug. 22—Clinton signs into law a welfare reform bill that ends 
the 60-year-old federal guarantee of aid to families with 


dependent children and curtails the food-stamp program W 
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Redefining Security: 
The New Global Schisms 


MICHAEL T. KLARE 


eopolitical boundaries—notably those sep- 
G aratıng rival powers and major military 

blocs—have constituted the principal “fault 
lines” of international politics during much of the 
twentieth century. Throughout the cold war, the 
world’s greatest concentrations of military strength 
were to be found along such key dividing lines as 
the Iron Curtain between East and West in Europe 
and the demilitarized zone between North and 
South Korea. 

When the cold war ended, many of these bound- 
aries quickly lost their geopolitical significance. 
With the reunification of Germany and the breakup 
of the Soviet Union, the divide between East and 
West in Europe ceased to have any meaning. Other 
key boundaries—for example, the demilitarized 
zone in Korea—retained their strategic importance, 
but elsewhere thousands of miles of previously for- 
tified frontier became open botders with a minimal 
military presence. The strategic alliances associated 
with these divisions also lost much of their promi- 
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Program in Peace and World Security Studies. He 1s the author 
of Rogue States and Nuclear Outlaws: America’s Search for a 
New Foreign Policy (New York: Hill and Wang, 1995). 





nence: the Warsaw Treaty Organization was elimi- 
nated altogether, while NATO was given new roles 
and missions in order to forestall a similar fate. 


BATTLE LINES OF THE FUTURE 
The changes associated with the cold war's end 
have been so dramatic and profound that it is rea- 
sonable to question whether traditional assump- 
tions regarding the nature of global conflict will 
continue to prove reliable in the new, post-cold war 
era. In particular, one could question whether con- 
flicts between states (or groups of states) will remain 
Ahe principal form of international strife, and 
whether the boundaries between them will continue 
to constitute the world’s major fault lines. Certainly 
the outbreak of ethnonationalist conflict in the for- 
mer Yugoslavia and several other former communist 
states has focused fresh attention on internal war- 
fare, as has the persistence of tribal and religious 
strife in such countries as Afghanistan, Burundi, 
Liberia, Rwanda, Somalia, Sri Lanka, and Sudan. 
Nevertheless, traditional concepts retain great cur- 
rency among security analysts. Although the Iron 
Curtain has disappeared, it is argued, similar schisms 
of a geographic or territorial nature will arise to take 
its place. Indeed, several theories have been advanced 
positing the likely location of these schisms. 
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Some analysts contend that the territorial 
schisms of earlier periods—notably those produced 
by military competition among the major powers— 
will be revived in the years ahead. Professor Ken- 
neth Waltz of the University of California at 
Berkeley suggests that such competition will even- 
tually reappear, with Germany, Japan, or some other 
rising power such as China building its military 
strength in order to contest America’s global 
paramountcy. “Countries have always competed for 
wealth and security, and the competition has often 
led to conflict,” he wrote in International Security's 
summer 1993 issue. “Why should the future be dif- 
ferent from the past?” 

More novel, perhaps, is the suggestion that the 
principal schisms of the post-cold war era are to be 
found along the peripheries of the world’s great civ- 
ilizations: Western (including Europe and North 
America), Slavic-Orthodox (including Russia, 
Ukraine, and Serbia), Japanese, Islamic, Confucian 
(China), Latin American, and African. First pro- 
pounded by Harvard’s Samuel Huntington in the 
summer 1993 issue of Foreign Affairs, this argument 
holds that the economic and ideological antago- 
nisms of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries will 
be superseded in the twenty-first by antagonisms 
over culture and cultural identity. “Nation-states 
will remain the most powerful actors in world 
affairs,” Huntington wrote, “but the principal con- 
flicts of global politics will occur between nations 
and groups of different civilizations.” Although the 
boundaries between civilizations are not as precise 
as those between sovereign states, he noted, these 
loose frontiers will be the site of major conflict. 
“The clash of civilizations will dominate global pol- 
itics. The fault lines between civilizations will be the 
battle lines of the future.” 

Others have argued that the world’s future fault 
lines will fall not between the major states or civi- 
lizations, but between the growing nexus of demo- 
cratic, market-oriented societies and those 
“holdout” states that have eschewed democracy or 
defied the world community in other ways. Such 
“pariah” states or “rogue” powers are said to harbor 
aggressive inclinations, to support terrorism, and to 
seek the production of nuclear or chemical 
weapons. “[We] must face the reality of recalcitrant 
and outlaw states that not only choose to remain 
outside the family [of nations] but also to assault its 
basic values,” wrote President Clinton’s national 
security adviser, Anthony Lake, in the March-April 
1994 Foreign Affairs. Lake placed several nations in 
this category—Cuba, North Korea, Iran, Iraq, and 


Libya—and other writers have added Sudan and 
Syria. But while there is disagreement about which 
of these states might actually fall into the “outlaw” 
category, Lake and other proponents of this analy- 
sis hold that the United States and its allies must 
work together to “contain” the rogue states and 
frustrate their aggressive designs. | 

While these assessments of the world security 
environment differ in many of their particulars, 
they share a common belief that the “battle lines of 
the future” (to use Huntington's expression) will fall 
along geographically defined boundaries, with the 
contending powers (and their friends and allies) 
arrayed on opposite sides. This, in turn, leads to 
similar policy recommendations that generally 
entail the maintenance of sufficient military 
strength by the United States to defeat any poten- 
tial adversary or combination of adversaries. 

It is certainly understandable that many analysts 
have proceeded from traditional assumptions 
regarding the nature of conflict when constructing 
models of future international relations, but it is not 
at all apparent that such assessments will prove reli- 
able. While a number of crises since the end of the 
cold war appear to have followed one of the three 
models described, many have not. Indeed, the most 
intense conflicts of the current period—including 
those in Algeria, Angola, Bosnia, Burma, Burundi, 
Haiti, Kashmir, Liberia, Rwanda, Somalia, Sri 
Lanka, and Sudan—cannot be fully explained using 
these models. Moreover, other forms of contempo- 
rary violence—terrorism, racial and religious strife, 
gang warfare, violence against women, and crimi- 
nal violence—have shown no respect for geography 
or civilizational identity whatsoever, erupting in vir- 
tually every corner of the world. 


THE THREAT FROM WITHIN 

A fresh assessment of the world security envi- 
ronment suggests that the major international 
schisms of the twenty-first century will not always 
be definable in geographic terms. Many of the most 
severe and persistent threats to global peace and sta- 
bility are arising not from conflicts between major 
political entities but from increased discord within 
states, societies, and civilizations along ethnic, 
racial, religious, linguistic, caste, or class lines. 

The intensification and spread of internal discord 
is a product of powerful stresses on human com- 
munities everywhere. These stresses—economic, 
demographic, sociological, and environmental—are 
exacerbating the existing divisions within societies 
and creating entirely new ones. As a result, we are 


seeing the emergence of new or deepened fissures 
across international society, producing multiple out- 
breaks of intergroup hostility and violence. These 
cleavages cannot be plotted on a normal map, but 
can be correlated with other forms of data: eco- 
nomic performance, class stratification, population 
growth, ethnic and religious composition, environ- 
mental deterioration, and so on. Where certain con- 
ditions prevail—a widening gulf between rich and 
poor, severe economic competition between neigh- 
boring ethnic and religious communities, the 
declining habitability of marginal lands—internal 
conflict is likely to erupt. 

This is not to say that traditional geopolitical 
divisions no longer play a role in world security 
affairs. But it does suggest that such divisions may 
have been superseded in importance by the new 
global schisms. 


FOR RICHER 
AND POORER: THE WIDENING GAP 

The world has grown much richer over the past 
25 years. According to the Worldwatch Institute, the 
world’ total annual income rose from $10.1 trillion 
in 1970 to approximately $20 trillion in 1994 (in 
constant 1987 dollars). This increase has been 
accompanied by an improved standard of living for 
many of the world’s peoples. But not all nations, and 
not all people in the richer nations, have benefited 
from the global increase in wealth: some countries, 
mostly concentrated in Africa and Latin America, 
have experienced a net decline in gross domestic 
product over the past few decades, while many of 
the countries that have achieved a higher cpp have 
experienced an increase in the number of people liv- 
ing in extreme poverty. Furthermore, the gap in 
national income between the richest and the poor- 
est nations continues to increase, as does the gap 
between rich and poor people within most societies. 

These differentials in economic growth rates, 
along with the widening gap between rich and poor, 
are producing dangerous fissures in many societies. 
As the masses of poor see their chances of escaping 
acute poverty diminish, they are likely to become 
increasingly resentful of those whose growing wealth 
is evident. This resentment is especially pronounced 
in the impoverished shantytowns that surround 
many of the seemingly prosperous cities of the third 
world. In these inhospitable surroundings, large 
numbers of people—especially among the growing 
legions of unemployed youth—are being attracted 
to extremist political movements like the Shining 
Path of Peru and the Islamic Salvation Front of Alge- 
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ria, or to street gangs and drug-trafficking syndicates. 
The result is an increase in urban crime and violence. 
Deep economic cleavages are also emerging in 
China and the postcommunist states of Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union. Until the 
recent introduction of market reforms in these 
countries, the financial gap between rich and poor ` 
was kept relatively narrow by state policy, and such 
wealth as did exist among the bureaucratic elite was 
kept well hidden from public view. With the onset 
of capitalism the economic plight of the lowest 
strata of these societies has become considerably 
worse, while the newly formed entrepreneurial class 
has been able to accumulate considerable wealth— 
and to display it in highly conspicuous ways. This 
has generated new class tensions and provided 
ammunition for those who, like Gennadi Zyuganov 
of Russia’s reorganized Communist Party, seek the 
restoration of the old, state-dominated system. 
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Equally worrisome is the impact of growing 
income differentials on intergroup relations in mul- 
tiethnic societies. In most countries the divide 
between rich and poor is not the only schism that 
matters: of far greater significance are the divisions 
between various strata of the poor and lower mid- 
dle class. When such divisions coincide with eth- 
nic or religious differences—that 1s, when one 
group of poor people finds itself to be making less 
economic progress than a simular group of a differ- 
ent ethnic composition—the result is likely to be 
increased ethnic antagonisms and, at the extreme, 
increased intergroup violence. This is evident in 
Pakistan, where violent gang warfare in Karachi has 
been fueled by economic competition between the 
indigenous inhabitants of the surrounding region 
and several waves of Muslim immigrants from India 
and Bangladesh; it is also evident in Sri Lanka, where 
efforts by the Sinhalese to deny employment oppor- 
tunities to the Tamils helped spark a deadly civil war. 


KINDLING ETHNIC STRIFE 

According to information assembled by the 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute 
(SIPRI), ethnic and religious strife figured promi- 
nently in all but 3 of the 31 major armed conflicts 
under way in 1994. And while several long-running 
ethnic and sectarian conflicts have subsided in 
recent years, most analysts believe that such strife 
is likely to erupt repeatedly in the years ahead. 

It is true that many recent ethnic and religious 
conflicts have their roots in clashes or invasions 
that occurred years ago. It is also true that the vio- 
lent upheavals that broke out in the former 
Yugoslavia and the former Soviet Union drew upon 
deep-seated ethnic hostilities, even if these cleav- 
ages were not generally visible during much of the 
communist era (when overt displays of ethnic 
antagonism were prohibited by government 
decree). In this sense, the ethnic fissures that are 
now receiving close attention from international 
policymakers are not really new phenomena. Nev- 
ertheless, many of these schisms have become more 
pronounced since the end of the cold war, or have 
exhibited characteristics that are unique to the cur- 
rent era. 

Greatly contributing to the intensity of recent 
ethnic and religious strife is the erosion or even dis- 
appearance of central state authority in poor third 
world countries experiencing extreme economic, 





lJames N Rosenau, “Secunty ın a Turbulent World,” Cur- 
rent History, May 1995, p. 194. 


political, and environmental stress. In such coun- 
tries—especially Burundi, Liberia, Rwanda, Soma- 
lia, and Zaire—the flimsy state structures 
established after independence are simply unable to 
cope with the demands of housing and feeding their 
growing populations with the meager resources at 
hand. In such circumstances people lose all confi- 
dence in the state's ability to meet their basic needs 
and turn instead to more traditional, kinship-based 
forms of association for help in getting by—a pro- 
cess that often results in competition and conflict 
among groups over what remains of the nation’s 
scarce resources. This shift in loyalty from the state 
to group identity is also evident in Bosnia and parts 
of the former Soviet Union, where various ethnic 
factions have attempted to seize or divide up the 
infrastructure (and in some cases the territory) left 
behind by the communist regime. 

Also contributing to the intensity of intergroup 
conflict in the current era is the spread of mass 
communications and other instruments of popular 
mobilization. These advances have contributed to 
what Professor James Rosenau of George Washing- 
ton University calls a “skill revolution” in which 
individual citizens “have become increasingly com- 
petent in assessing where they fit in international 
affairs and how their behavior can be aggregated 
into significant collective outcomes.”! This compe- 
tence can lead to calls for greater personal freedom 
and democracy. But it can also lead to increased 
popular mobilization along ethnic, religious, caste, 
and linguistic lines, often producing great friction 
and disorder within heterogeneous societies. An 
important case in point is India, where Hindu 
nationalists have proved adept at employing mod- 
ern means of communication and political organi- 
zation—while retaining traditional symbols and 
motifs—to encourage anti-Muslim sentiment and 
thereby erode the authority of India’s largely secu- 
lar government. 


DEMOGRAPHIC SCHISMS 

According to the most recent UN estimates, total 
world population is expected to soar from approxi- 
mately 5.6 billion people in 1994 to somewhere 
between 8 billion and 12 billion by the year 2050— 
an increase that will undoubtedly place great strain 
on the earth's food production and environmental 
capacity. But the threat to the world’s environment 
and food supply is not all that we have to worry 
about. Because population growth is occurring 
unevenly in different areas, with some of the high- 
est rates of growth to be found in countries with the 


slowest rates of economic growth, future popula- 
tion increases could combine with other factors to 
exacerbate existing cleavages along ethnic, reli- 
gious, and class lines. 

Overall, the populations of the less-developed 
countries (LDCs) are growing at a much faster rate 
than those of the advanced industrial nations. Asa 
result, the share of world population accounted for 
by the LDCs rose from 69 percent in 1960 to 74 per- 
cent in 1980, and ıs expected to jump to nearly 80 
percent in the year 2000. Among third world coun- 
tries, moreover, there have been marked variations 
in the rate of population growth: while the newly 
industrialized nations of East Asia have experienced 
a sharp decline in the rate of growth, Africa and 
parts of the Middle East have experienced an 
increase. If these trends persist, the global distribu- 
tion of population will change dramatically over the 
next few decades, with some areas 
experiencing a substantial increase in 
total population and others moderate 
or even negligible growth. 

This is where other factors enter 
the picture. If the largest iricreases in 
population were occurring in areas of 
rapid economic growth, the many 
young adults entering the job market 
each year would be able to find pro- 
ductive employment and would thus 
be able to feed and house their fami- 
lies. In many cases, however, large 
increases in population are coincid- 
ing with low or stagnant economic 
growth, meaning that future job- 
seekers are not likely to find adequate 
employment. This will have a considerable impact 
on the world security environment. At the very 
least, it is likely to produce increased human migra- 
tion from rural areas (where population growth 
tends to be greatest) to urban centers (where most 
new jobs are to be found), and from poor and low- 
growth countries to more affluent ones. The former 
process is resulting in the rapid expansion of many 
third world cities, with an attendant increase in 
urban crime and intergroup friction (especially 
where the new urban dwellers are of a different eth- 
nic or tribal group from the original settlers): the 
latter is producing huge numbers of new immi- 
grants in the developed and high-growth countries, 
often sparking hostility and sometimes violence 
from the indigenous populations. 

Rapid population growth in poor countries with 
slow or stagnant economic growth has other impli- 
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cations for world security. In many societies ıt is 
leading to the hyperutilization of natural resources, 
particularly arable soil, grazing lands, forests, and 
fisheries, a process that severely complicates future 
economic growth (as vital raw materials are 
depleted) and accelerates the pace of environmen- 
tal decline. It can also overwhelm the capacity of 
weak or divided governments to satisfy their cit- 
zens’ basic needs, leading eventually to the collapse 
of states and to the intergroup competition and con- 
flict described earlier. Finally, it could generate fresh 
international conflicts when states with slow pop- 
ulation growth employ stringent measures to 
exclude immigrants from nearby countries with 
high rates of growth. While some of this is specu- 
lative, early signs of many of these phenomena have 
been detected. The 1994 United States intervention 
in Haiti, for instance, was partly motivated by a 
desire on Washington's part to curb 
the flow of Haitian “boat people” to 
the United States. 


ENDANGERED BY ENVIRONMENT 

As with massive population 
growth, the world has been bom- 
barded in recent years with dire pre- 
dictions about the consequences of 
further deterioration ın the global 
environment. The continuing build- 
up of industrial gases in the earth’s 
outer atmosphere, for example, is 
thought to be impeding the natural 
radiation of heat from the planet and 
thereby producing a gradual increase 
in global temperatures—a process 
known as “greenhouse warming.” If such warming 
continues, global sea levels will rise, deserts will 
grow, and severe drought could afflict many impor- 
tant agricultural zones. Other forms of environ- 
mental degradation—the thinning of the earth’s 
outer ozone layer, the depletion of arable soil 
through overcultivation, the persistence of acid rain 
caused by industrial emissions—could endanger 
human health and survival in other ways. As with 
population growth, these environmental effects will 
not be felt uniformly around the world but will 
threaten some states and groups more than others, 
producing new cleavages in human society. 

The uneven impact of global environmental 
decline is being seen in many areas. The first to suf- 
fer are invariably those living in marginally habit- 
able areas—arid grazing lands, coastal lowlands, 
tropical rainforests. As annual rainfall declines, sea lev- 
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els rise, and forests are harvested, these lands become 
uninhabitable. The choice, for those living in such 
areas, is often grim: to migrate to the cities, with all of 
their attendant problems, or to move onto the lands 
of neighboring peoples (who may be of a different eth- 
nicity or religion), producing new outbreaks of inter- 
group violence. This grim choice has fallen with 
particular severity on indigenous peoples, who in 
many cases were originally driven into these marginal 
habitats by more powerful groups. A conspicuous case 
in point is the Amazon region of Brazil, where sys- 
tematic deforestation is destroying the habitat and 
lifestyle of the indigenous peoples and producing 
death, illness, and unwelcome migration to the cities. 

States also vary in their capacity to cope with 
environmental crisis and the depletion of natural 
resources. While the wealthier countries can rebuild 
areas damaged by flooding or other disasters, relo- 
cate displaced citizens to safer regions, and import 
food and other commodities no longer produced 
locally, the poorer countries are much less capable of 
doing these things. As noted by Professor Thomas 
Homer-Dixon of the University of Toronto, “Envi- 
ronmental scarcity sharply raises financial and polit- 
ical demands on government by requiring huge 
spending on new infrastructure.”2 Because many 
third world countries cannot sustain such expendi- 
tures, he notes, “we have. . the potential for a widen- 
ing gap between demands on the state and its 
financial ability to meet these demands”—a gap that 
could lead to internal conflict between competing 
ethnic groups, or significant out-migration to coun- 
tries better able to cope with environmental stresses.3 

Finally, there is a danger that acute environmental 
scarcities will lead to armed interstate conflict over 
such vital resources as water, forests, and energy 
supplies. Some believe that the era of “resource 
wars” has already occurred in the form of recurring 
conflict over the Middle East's oil supplies and that 
similar conflicts will arise over control of major 
sources of water, such as the Nile, Euphrates, and 
Ganges Rivers. 


THE NEW CARTOGRAPHY 

These new and growing schisms are creating a 
map of international security that is based on eco- 
nomic, demographic, and environmental factors. If 


2Thomas Homer-Dixon, “Environmental Scarcity and 
Intergroup Conflict,” in Michael T Klare and Daniel C 
Thomas, eds., World Security. Challenges for a New Century 
Or York: St. Martin's Press, 1994), pp. 298-299. 

3ibid. 


this map could be represented in graphic terms, it 
would show an elaborate network of fissures stretch- 
ing across human society in all directions—produc- 
ing large concentrations of rifts in some areas and 
smaller clusters in others, but leaving no area entirely 
untouched. Each line would represent a cleavage in 
the human community, dividing one group (however 
defined) from another; the deeper and wider clefts, 
and those composed of many fault lines, would indi- 
cate the site of current or potential conflict. 

These schisms, and their continued growth, will 
force policymakers to rethink their approach to 
international security. It is no longer possible to rely 
on strategies of defense and diplomacy that assume 
a flat, two-dimensional world of contending geopo- 
litical actors. While such units still play a signifi- 
cant role in world security affairs, they are not the 
only actors that matter; nor is their interaction the 
only significant threat to peace and stability. Other 
actors, and other modes of interaction, are equally 
important. Only by considering the full range of 
security threats will it be possible for policymakers 
to design effective strategies for peace. 

When the principal fault lines of international 
security coincided with the boundaries between 
countries, it was always possible for individual states 
to attempt to solve their security problems by forti- 
fying their borders or by joining with other nations 
in regional defense systems like NATO and the War- 
saw Pact. When the fault lines fall within societies, 
however, there are no clear boundaries to be 
defended and no role for traditional alliance systems. 
Indeed, it is questionable whether there is a role for 
military power at all: any use of force by one side in 
these disputes, however successful, will inevitably 
cause damage to the body politic as a whole, erod- 
ing its capacity to overcome the problems involved 
and to provide for its long-term stability. Rather than 
fortifying and defending borders, a successful quest 
for peace must entail strategies for easing and eras- 
ing the rifts in society, by eliminating the causes of 
dissension or finding ways to peacefully bridge the 
gap between mutually antagonistic groups. 

The new map of international security will not 
replace older, traditional types. The relations 
between states will still matter ın world affairs, and 
their interactions may lead, as they have in the past, 
to major armed conflicts. But it will not be possible 
to promote international peace and stability with- 
out using the new map as well, and dealing with the 
effects of the new global schisms. Should we fail to 
do so, the world of the next century could prove as 
violent as the present one. | 
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Environmental Scarcity, Mass Violence, 
and the Limits to Ingenuity 


THOMAS E HOMER-DIXON 


carcities of critical environmental resources— 
in particular cropland, freshwater, and 
forests—are contributing to mass violence in 
several areas of the world. While these “environ- 
mental scarcities” do not cause wars between coun- 
tries, they do sometimes sharply aggravate stresses 
within countries, helping stimulate ethnic clashes, 
urban unrest, and insurgencies. This violence affects 
Western national interests by destabilizing trade and 
economic relations, provoking migrations, and gen- 
erating complex humanitarian disasters that divert 
militaries and absorb huge amounts of aid. 
Policymakers and citizens in the West ignore 
these pressures at their peril. In Chiapas, Mexico, 
Zapatista insurgents recently rose against land 
scarcity and insecure land tenure produced by long- 
standing inequalities in land distribution, by rapid 
population growth among groups with the least 
land, and by changes in laws governing land access. 
The insurgency rocked Mexico to the core, helped 
trigger the peso crisis, and reminded the world that 
Mexico remains—despite the North American Free 
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1Over the last six years a diverse group of 100 experts from 
15 countries has closely studied cases such as these. Orga- 
nized by the Peace and Conflict Studies program at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences m Cambridge, Massachugetts, its research and that 
of other groups provides a clear picture of how and where 
environmental scarcity produces social breakdown and vio- 
lence. This article surveys these findings. 
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Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and the pretenses of the 
country’s elites—a poor and profoundly unstable 
developing country. 

In Pakistan, shortages and the maldistribution of 
good land, water, and forests have encouraged the 
migration of huge numbers of rural poor into major 
cities such as Karachi and Hyderabad. The con- 
junction of this in-migration with high fertility rates 
is causing urban populations to grow at a stagger- 
ing 4 to 5 percent a year, producing fierce competi- 
tion and often violence among ethnic groups over 
land, basic services, and political and economic 
power. This turmoil exacts a huge cost on the 
national economy. It may also encourage the Pak- 
istani regime to buttress its internal legitimacy by 
adopting a more belligerent foreign policy on issues 
such as Kashmir and nuclear proliferation. 

In South Africa, severe land, water, and fuelwood 
scarcity in the former black homelands has helped 
drive millions of poor blacks into teeming squatter 
settlements in the major cities. The settlements are 
often constructed on the worst urban land, in 
depressions prone to flooding, on hillsides vulner- 
able to slides, or near heavily polluting industries. 
Scarcities of land, water, and fuelwood in these set- 
tlements provoke interethnic rivalry and violent 
feuds between settlement warlords and their fol- 
lowers. This strife jeopardizes the country’s transi- 
tion to democratic stability and prosperity.1 


THREE FORMS OF SCARCITY 

It is easy for the | billion or so people living in 
rich countries to forget that the well-being of about 
half the world’s population of 5.8 billion remains 
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directly tied to local natural resources. Nearly 3 bil- 
lion people rely on agriculture for their main 
income; perhaps 1 billion of these are subsistence 
farmers who survive by eating what they grow. 
More than 40 percent of the world’s people—some 
2.2 billion—use fuelwood, charcoal, straw, or cow 
dung as their main source of energy; 50 to 60 per- 
cent rely on these biomass fuels for at least some of 
their energy needs. Over 1.2 billion people lack 
access to clean drinking water. 

The cropland, forests, and water supplies that 
underpin the livelihoods and well-being of these bil- 
lions are renewable. Unlike nonrenewable resources 
such as oil and iron ore, renewables are replenished 
over time by natural processes. If used prudently, 
they should sustain an adequate standard of living 
indefinitely. Unfortunately, ın the majority of regions 
where people are highly dependent on renewable 
resources, these resources are being depleted or 
degraded faster than they are being renewed. From 
Gaza and the Philippines to Honduras, the evidence 
is stark: aquifers are being overdrawn and salinized, 
coastal fisheries are disappearing, and steep uplands 
have been stripped of their forests, leaving their thin 
soils to erode into the sea. 

These environmental scarcities usually have com- 
plex causes. Resource depletion and degradation are 
a function of the physical vulnerability of the resource, 
the size of the resource-consuming population, and 
the technologies and practices this population uses. 
The size of the population and its technologies and 
practices are in turn a result of a wide array of other 
variables, from the status of women to the availability 
of human and financial capital. 

Moreover, resource depletion and degradation, 
taken together, are only one of three sources of envi- 
ronmental scarcity. Depletion and degradation pro- 
duce a decrease in total resource supply—that is, a 
decrease in the size of the total resource “pie.” But 
population growth and changes in consumption 
behavior can also cause greater scarcity by boosting 
the demand for a resource. Thus, if a rapidly growing 
population depends on a fixed amount of cropland, 
the amount of cropland per person—the size of each 
person's slice of the resource pie—falls inexorably. 
In many countries resource availability is being 
squeezed by both supply and demand pressures. 

The third cause of scarcity is a severe imbalance 
in the distribution of wealth and power, which 
results in some groups in a society receiving dis- 
proportionately large slices of the resource pie while 
others get slices that are too small to sustain their 
livelihoods. This unequal distribution, which we 


call structural scarcity, has been a key factor in every 
case our research team examined. Often the imbal- 
ance is deeply rooted in the institutions and class 
and ethnic relations inherited from the colonial 
period. Often it is sustained and reinforced by inter- 
national economic relations that trap developing 
countries into dependence on a few raw material 
exports. It can also be reinforced by heavy external 
debts that encourage countries to use their most 
productive environmental resources—such as their 
best croplands and forests—to generate hard cur- 
rency rather than to support the most impoverished 
segments of their populations. 


HOw SCARCITIES INTERACT 

In the past, scholars and policymakers have usu- 
ally addressed these three sources of scarcity inde- 
pendently. But supply, demand, and structural 
scarcities interact and reinforce each other in 
extraordinarily pernicious ways. 

One type of interaction is resource capture. This 
occurs when powerful groups within a society rec- 
ognize that a key resource is becoming more scarce 
(due to both supply and demand pressures) and use 
their power to shift resource access in their favor. 
This shift imposes severe structural scarcities on 
weaker groups. In Chiapas, worsening land scarcity 
(caused in part by rapid population growth) encour- 
aged powerful landowners and ranchers to exploit 
weaknesses in the state’s land laws in order to seize 
land from campesinos and indigenous farmers. 
Gradually these peasants were forced deeper into the 
state’s lowland rain forest, further away from the 
state's economic heartland and further into poverty. 

In the Jordan River basin, Israel's critical depen- 
dence on groundwater flowing out of the West 
Bank—a dependence made acute by a rising Israeli 
population and salinizing aquifers along the 
Mediterranean coast—encouraged Israel to restrict 
groundwater withdrawals on the West Bank during 
the occupation. These restrictions were far more 
severe for Palestinians than for Israeli settlers. They 
contributed to the rapid decline in Palestinian agri- 
culture in the region, to the increasing dependence 
of young Palestinians on day labor within Israel and, 
ultimately, to rising frustrations in the Palestinian 
community. 

Another kind of interaction, ecological marginal- 
ization, occurs when a structural imbalance in 
resource distribution joins with rapid population 
growth to drive resource-poor people into ecologi- 
cally marginal areas, such as upland hillsides, areas 
at risk of desertification, and tropical rain forests. 


Higher population densities in these vulnerable 
areas—along with a lack of the capital and knowl- 
edge needed to protect local resources—causes 
resource depletion, poverty, and eventually further 
migration, often to cities. 

Ecological marginalization affects hundreds of 
millions of people around the world, across an 
extraordinary range of geographies and economic 
and political systems. We see the same process in the 
Himalayas, the Sahel, Central America, Brazil, India’s 
Rajasthan, and Indonesia. For example, in the 
Philippines an extreme imbalance in cropland dis- 
tribution between landowners and peasants has 
interacted with high population growth rates to force 
large numbers of landless poor into interior upland 
regions of the archipelago. There, the migrants use 
slash and burn agriculture to clear land for crops. As 
millions more arrive from the lowlands, new land 
becomes hard to find, and as population densities on 
the steep slopes increase, erosion, landslides, and 
flash floods become critical. During the 
1970s and 1980s, the resulting poverty 
helped drive many peasants into the arms 
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whose birthrates have put an unsustainable pressure 
on it.” Yet, while environmental scarcities in Rwanda 
were serious, close analysis shows that the genocide 
arose mainly from a conventional struggle among 
elites for control of the Rwandan state. Land scarcity 
played at most a peripheral role by reducing regime 
legitimacy in the countryside and restricting alter- 
natives for elite enrichment outside the state. 
Despite these caveats, in many cases environ- 
mental scarcity powerfully contributes to mass vio- 
lence. Moreover, it is not possible entirely to 
subordinate its role to a society's particular institu- 
tions and policies. Some skeptics claim that a soci- 
ety can fix its environmental problems by fixing its 
institutional and policy mistakes; thus, they assert, 
environmental scarcity’s contribution to conflict does 
not merit independent attention. But our research 
shows that such arguments are incomplete at best. 
First, environmental scarcity is not only a conse- 
quence of institutions and policy: it also can recip- 
rocally influence them in harmful ways. 
For example, during the 1970s and 1980s 
the prospect of chronic food shortages 
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in cities like Manila. 
Of course, many factors unique to the 
Filipino situation have combined with 
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elsewhere in the region, land values in the 
basin shot up. The Mauritanian govern- 
ment, controlled by Moors of Arab origin, 





environmental and demographic stress to 
produce these outcomes. Environmental scarcity is 
never a determining or sole cause of large migra- 
tions, poverty, or violence; it always joins with other 
economic, political, and cultural factors to produce 
its effects. In the Filipino case the lack of clear prop- 
erty rights in upland areas encouraged migration 
into these regions and discouraged migrants from 
conserving the land once they arrived. And Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos’ corrupt and authoritarian 
leadership reduced regime legitimacy and closed off 
options for democratic action by aggrieved groups. 
Analysts often overlook the importance of such 
contextual factors and, as a result, jump from evi- 
dence of simple correlation to unwarranted conclu- 
sions about causation. Thus some commentators 
have asserted that rapid population growth, severe 
land scarcity, and the resulting food shortfalls caused 
the Rwandan genocide. In an editorial in August 
1994, The Washington Post argued that while the 
Rwandan civil war was “military, political, and per- 
sonal in its execution,” a key underlying cause was 
“a merciless struggle for land in a peasant society 


then took control of this resource by 
changing the laws governing land ownership and 
abrogating the traditional rights of black Maurita- 
nians to farm, herd, and fish along the river. 
Second, environmental scarcity should not be 
subordinated to institutions and policies because it 
is partly a function of the physical context in which 
a society is embedded. The original depth of soils in 
the Filipino uplands and the physical characteristics 
that make Israel’s aquifers vulnerable to salt intru- 
sion are not functions of human social institutions 
or behavior. And third, once environmental scarcity 
becomes irreversible (as when a region’ vital topsoil 
washes into the sea), then the scarcity is, by defini- 
tion, an external influence on society. Even if enlight- 
ened reform of institutions and policies removes the 
original political and economic causes of the scarcity, 
it will be a continuing burden on society. 


RESOURCE SCARCITY 

AS A CAUSE OF INTERSTATE WAR 
Scarcity-induced resource capture by Moors in 

Mauritania helped ignite violence over water and 
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cropland in the Senegal River basin, producing tens 
of thousands of refugees. Expanding populations, 
land degradation, and drought spurred the rise of the 
Shining Path guerrillas in the southern highlands of 
Peru. In Haiti, forest and soil loss worsens a chronic 
economic crisis that generates strife and periodic 
waves of boat people. And land shortages in 
Bangladesh, exacerbated by fast population growth, 
have prompted millions of people to migrate to 
India—an influx that has, in turn, caused ethnic 
strife in the Indian states of Assam and Tripura. 

Close examination of such cases shows that 
severe environmental scarcity can reduce local food 
production, aggravate the poverty of marginal 
groups, spur large migrations, enrich elites who 
speculate on resources, and undermine a state’s 
moral authority and capacity to govern. These long- 
term stresses can slowly tear apart a poor society's 
social fabric, causing chronic popular unrest and 
violence by boosting grievances and 
changing the balance of power 
between contending social groups and 
the state. 

The violence that results is usually 
chronic and diffuse, and almost 
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like cropland, forests, fish, and freshwater. It is hard 
to find clear examples from this century of major 
war motivated mainly by scarcities of renewables. 
There are two possible explanations. First, mod- ` 
ern states cannot easily convert cropland and forests 
seized from a neighbor into increased state power, 
whereas they can quickly use nonrenewables like 
iron and oil to build and fuel the military machines 
of national aggression. Second, countries with 
economies highly dependent on renewables tend to 
be poor, and poor countries cannot easily buy large 
and sophisticated conventional armies to attack their 
neighbors. For both these reasons, the incentives 
and the means to launch resource wars are likely to 
be lower for renewables than for nonrenewables. 
The exception, some might argue, is water, espe- 
cially river water: adequate water supplies are 
needed for all aspects of national activity, including 
the production and use of military power, and rich 
countries are as dependent on water 
as poor countries (often they are more 
dependent). Moreover, about 40 per- 
cent of the world’s population lives in 
the 214 river basins shared by more 
than one country. Thus at a meeting 
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relations scholars, it has been conven- 
tional wisdom for some time that crit- 
ical scarcities of natural resources can 
produce international conflict. During 
the 1970s, for example, Nazli Chourc1 
and Robert North argued that countries facing high 
resource demands and limited resource availability 
within their territories would seek the needed 
resources through trade or conquest beyond their 
boundaries.? Although this “lateral pressure” the- 
ory helped explain some past wars, such as World 
War I, our more recent research highlights a num- 
ber of the theory’s errors. Most important, the the- 
ory makes no distinction between renewable and 
nonrenewable resources. 

There is no doubt that some major wars in this 
century have been motivated in part by one coun- 
trys desire to seize anothers nonrenewable 
resources, such as fossil fuels or iron ore. For exam- 
ple, before and during World War II, Japan sought 
to secure coal, oil, and minerals in China and South- 
east Asia. But the story is different for renewables 
SE ee ee roe eT en La 
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military institutions. 





of the next century will be over 
water,” not oil. 

The World Bank is right to focus 
on the water crisis. Water scarcity and 
pollution are already hindering eco- 
nomic growth in many poor countries. With global 
water use doubling every 20 years, these scarci- 
ties—and the subnational social stresses they 
cause—are going to get much worse. But Serageldin 
is wrong to declare that we are about to witness a 
surge of “water wars.” 

Wars between upstream and downstream neigh- 
bors over river water are likely only ın a narrow set 
of circumstances: the downstream country must be 
highly dependent on the water for its national well- 
being; the upstream country must be able to restrict 
the river's flow; there must be a history of antago- 
nism between the two countries; and, most impor- 
tant, the downstream country must be much 
stronger militarily than the upstream country. 

There are very few river basins around the world 
where all these conditions hold. The most obvious 
example ıs the Nile. Egypt is wholly dependent on 
the rivers water, has historically turbulent relations 


with its upstream neighbors, Sudan and Ethiopia, 
and is vastly more powerful than either. And Egypt 
has several times threatened to go to war to guar- 
antee an adequate supply of Nile waters. 

But more common is the situation along the 
Ganges, where India has constructed a huge dam— 
the Farakka Barrage—with harsh consequences on 
downstream cropland, fisheries, and villages in 
Bangladesh. Bangladesh is so weak that the most it 
can do is plead with India to release more water. 
There is little chance of a water war here between 
upstream and downstream countries (although the 
barrage’s effects have contributed to the migrations 
out of Bangladesh into India). The same holds true 
for other river basins where alarmists speak of 
impending wars, including the Mekong, Indus, 
Paraná, and Euphrates. 


PIVOTAL STATES 

The chronic and diffuse subnational strife that 
environmental scarcity helps generate is exactly the 
kind of conflict that bedevils conventional military 
institutions. Around the world we see conventional 
armies pinned down and often utterly impotent in 
the face of interethnic violence or attacks by ragtag 
bands of lightly armed guerrillas and insurgents. As 
yet, environmental scarcity is not a major factor 
behind most of these conflicts. But we can expect it 
to become a far more powerful influence in coming 
decades because of larger populations and higher 
resource consumption rates. 

The world’s population is growing by 1.6 percent 
a year; on average, real economic product per capita 
is also rising by 1.5 percent a year. These increases 
combine to boost the earth’s total economic prod- 
uct by about 3 percent annually. With a doubling 
time of approximately 23 years, the current global 
product of $25 trillion should exceed $50 trillion in 
today’s dollars by 2020. 

A large component of this increase will be 
achieved through greater consumption of the 
planets natural resources. Already, as a group of 
geographers has noted, “transformed, managed, and 
utilized ecosystems constitute about half of the ice- 
free earth; human-mobilized material and energy 
flows rival those of nature.”3 Such changes are cer- 
tain to grow because of the rapidly increasing scale 
and intensity of our economic activity. 


3B. L. Turner et al., eds., The Earth as Transformed by 
Human Action: Global and Regional Changes in the Biosphere 
over the Past 300 Years (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990), p. 13. 
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At the level of individual countries, these 
changes often produce a truly daunting combina- 
tion of pressures. Some of the worst-affected coun- 
tries are “pivotal states”—to use the term recently 
coined in Foreign Affairs by historian Paul Kennedy. 
These countries—including South Africa, Mexico, 
India, Pakistan, and China—are key to interna- 
tional stability in their regions. 

India deserves particularly close attention. Since 
independence, it has often seemed on the brink of 
disintegration. But it has endured, despite enor- 
mous difficulties, and by many measures India has 
made real progress in bettering its citizens’ lives. Yet, 
although recent economic liberalization has pro- 
duced a surge of growth and a booming middle 
class, India’s prospects are uncertain at best. 

Population growth stubbornly remains around 2 
percent a year; the country’s population of 955 mil- 
lion (of which about 700 million live in the coun- 
tryside) grows by 17 million people annually, which 
means it doubles every 38 years. Demographers 
estimate that India’s population will reach 1.4 bil- 
lion by 2025. Yet severe water scarcities and crop- 
land fragmentation, erosion, and salinization are 
already widespread. Fuelwood shortages, defor- 
estation, and desertification also affect sweeping 
areas of countryside. 

Rural resource scarcities and population growth 
have combined with an inadequate supply of rural 
jobs and economic liberalization in cities to widen 
wealth differentials between the countryside and 
urban areas. These differentials propel huge waves 
of rural-urban migration. The growth rates of many 
of India’s cities are nearly twice that of the country’s 
population, which means that cities like New Delhi, 
Mumbai, and Bangalore double in size every 20 
years. Their infrastructures are overtaxed: New 
Delhi has among the worst urban air pollution lev- 
els in the world, power and water are regularly 
unavailable, garbage is left in the streets, and the ~ 
sewage system can handle only a fraction of the 
citys wastewater. 

India’s rapidly growing population impedes fur- 
ther loosening of the state's grip on the economy: as 
the country’s workforce expands by 6.5 million a 
year, and as resentment among the poor rises 
against those castes and classes that have benefited 
most from liberalization, left-wing politicians are 
able to exert strong pressure to maintain subsidies 
for fertilizers, irrigation, and inefficient industries 
and to keep statutory restrictions against corporate 
layoffs. Rapid population growth also leads to fierce 
competition for limited status and job opportunities 
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in government and education. Attempts to hold a 
certain percentage of such positions for lower castes 
cause bitter intercaste conflict. The right-wing 
Bharatiya Janata Party capitalizes on upper- and 
middle-caste resentment of encroachment on their 
privileges, mobilizing this resentment against 
minorities like Muslims. 

These pressures are largely beyond the control of 
India’s increasingly corrupt and debilitated political 
institutions. At the district and state levels, politi- 
cians routinely hire local gang leaders or thugs to 
act as political enforcers. At the national level, kick- 
backs and bribes have become common in an eco- 
nomic system still constrained by bureaucracy and 
quotas. The central government and many state 
governments are widely seen as unable to manage 
India’s rapidly changing needs, and as a result have 
lost much of their legitmacy. Furthermore, the 
1996 national elections dealt a dramatic blow to the 
Congress Party, which has traditionally acted to 
aggregate the interests of multiple sectors of Indian 
society. The parties that gained at Congress's 
expense represent a profusion of narrow caste, class, 
religious, and regional interests. 

The fast expansion of urban areas in poor coun- 
tries like India may have the dual effect of increas- 
ing both the grievances and the opportunities of 
groups challenging the state: people concentrated 
in slums can communicate more easily than those 
in scattered rural villages, which might reinforce 
incipient economic frustrations and, by reducing 
problems of coordination, also increase their power 
in relation to the police and other authorities. While 
there is surprisingly little historical correlation 
between rapid urbanization and civil strife, India 
Shows that the record may be changing: the 
widespread urban violence in early 1993 was con- 
centrated in the poorest slums. Moreover, although 
Western commentators usually described the riot- 
ing as strictly communal, between Hindus and Mus- 
lims, Hindus directed many of their attacks against 
recent Hindu migrants from rural areas. B. K. Chan- 
drashekar, a sociology professor at the Indian Insti- 
tute of Management, has noted that “the communal 
violence was quite clearly a class phenomenon. 
Indian cities became the main battlegrounds 
because of massive migrations of the rural poor in 
the past decades.” 

Indian social institutions and democracy are now 
under extraordinary strain. The strain arises from a 
rapid yet incomplete economic transition, from 
widening gaps between the wealthy and the poor, 
from chronically weak political institutions, and— 


not least—from continued high levels of population 
growth and resource depletion. Should India suffer 
major internal violence as a result—or, in the worst 
case, should it fragment into contending regions— 
the economic, migratory, and security consequences 
for the rest of the world would be staggering. 


BANKING ON INGENUITY 

Some reading this account of India will say “non- 
sense!” As long as market reforms and adequate 
economic growth continue, India should be able to 
solve its problems of poverty, population growth, 
and environmental stress. 

The most rigorous representatives of this opti- 
mistic position are neoclassical economists. They 
generally claim that few if any societies face strict 
limits to population or consumption. Properly func- 
tioning economic institutions, especially markets, 
can provide incentives to encourage conservation, 
resource substitution, the development of new 
sources of scarce resources, and technological inno- 
vation. Increased global trade allows resource-rich 
areas to specialize in the production of goods (like 
grain) that are derived from renewables. These opti- 
mists are commonly opposed by neo-Malthusians— 
often biologists and ecologists—who claim that 
finite natural resources place strict limits on the 
growth of human population and consumption 
both globally and regionally; if these limits are 
exceeded, poverty and social breakdown result. 

The debate between these two camps is now 
thoroughly sterile. Each grasps a portion of the 
truth, but neither tells the whole story. Neoclassi- 
cal economists are right to stress the extraordinary 
ability of human beings to surmount scarcity and 
improve their lot. The dominant trend over the past 
two centuries, they point out, has not been rising 
resource scarcity but increasing aggregate wealth. 
In other words, most important resources have 
become less scarce, at least in economic terms. 

The optimists provide a key insight: that we 
should focus on the supply of human ingenuity in 
response to increasing resource scarcity rather than 
on strict resource limits. Many societies adapt well 
to scarcity, without undue hardship to their popu- 
lations, and often end up better off than they were 
before. These societies supply enough ingenuity in 
the form of new technologies and new and 
reformed Social institutions—like efficient markets, 
clear property mghts, and rural development 
banks—to alleviate the effects of scarcity. 

What determines a society’s ability to supply 
this ingenuity? The answer is complex: different 


countries, depending on their social, economic, 
political, and cultural characteristics, will respond 
to scarcity in different ways and with varying 
amounts and kinds of ingenuity. 

Optimists often make the mistake of assuming 
that an adequate supply of the right kinds of inge- 
nuity is always assured. However, in the next 
decades population growth, rising average resource 
consumption, and persistent inequalities in 
resource access guarantee that scarcities of renew- 
ables will affect many regions in the developing 
world with a severity, speed, and scale unprece- 
dented in history. Resource substitution and con- 
servation tasks will be more urgent, complex, and 
unpredictable, increasing the need for many kinds 
of ingenuity. In other words, these societies will 
have to be smarter—socially and technically—to 
maintain or increase their well-being in the face of 
rising scarcities. 

Simultaneously, the supply of ingenuity will be 
constrained by a number of factors, including the 
brain drain from many poor societies, their limited 
access to capital, and their chronically incompetent 
bureaucracies, corrupt judicial systems, and weak 
states. Moreover, markets in developing countries 
often do not work well: property rights are unclear; 
prices for water, forests, and other common 
resources do not adjust accurately to reflect rising 
scarcity; and thus incentives for entrepreneurs to 
respond to scarcity are inadequate. 

Most important, the supply of ingenuity can be 
restricted by stresses generated by the very resource 
crises the ingenuity is needed to solve. In Haiti, for 
example, severe resource shortages—especially of 
forests and soil—have inflamed struggles among 
social groups, struggles that, in turn, obstruct tech- 
nical and institutional reform. Scarcities exacerbate 
poverty in rural Haitian communities and produce 
significant profit opportunities for powerful elites. 
Both deepen divisions and distrust between rich 
and poor and impede beneficial change. Thus, for 
example, the Haitian army has blocked reforesta- 
tion projects by destroying tree seedlings; the army 
and the notorious Tonton Macoutes fear such pro- 
jects will bring disgruntled rural people together 
and threaten their highly profitable control of for- 
est resource extraction. 

Similar processes are at work in many places. In 
the Indian state of Bihar, which has some of the 
highest population growth rates and rural densities 
in the country, land scarcity has deepened divisions 
between land-holding and peasant castes, promot- 
ing intransigence on both sides that has brought 
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land reform to a halt. In South Africa, scarcity- 
driven migrations into urban areas and the result- 
ing conflicts over urban environmental resources 
(such as land and water) encourage communities 
to segment along lines of ethnicity or residential sta- 
tus. This segmentation shreds networks of trust and 
debilitates local institutions. Powerful warlords, 
linked to the Inkatha Freedom Party or the African 
National Congress, have taken advantage of these 
dislocations to manipulate group divisions within 
communities, often producing violence and further 
institutional breakdown. 

Societies like these may face a widening “inge- 
nuity gap” as their requirement for ingenuity to deal 
with scarcity rises while their supply of ingenuity 
stagnates or drops. A persistent and serious inge- 
nuity gap boosts dissatisfaction and undermines 
regime legitimacy and coercive power, increasing 
the likelihood of widespread and chronic civil vio- 
lence. Violence further erodes the society's capacity 
to supply ingenuity, especially by causing human 
and financial capital to flee. Countries with a critical 
ingenuity gap therefore risk entering a downward 
and self-reinforcing spiral of crisis and decay. 

A focus on ingenuity supply helps us rethink the 
neo-Malthusian concept of strict physical limits to 
growth. The limits a society faces are a product of 
both its physical context and the ingenuity it can 
bring to bear on that context. If a hypothetical soci- 
ety were able to supply infinite amounts of ingenu- 
ity, then that society's maximum sustainable 
population size and rate of resource consumption 
would be determined by biological and physical 
laws, such as the second law of thermodynamics. 
Since infinite ingenuity is never available, the 
resource limits societies face in the real world are 
more restrictive than this theoretical maximum. 
And since the supply of ingenuity depends on many 
social and economic factors and can therefore vary 
widely, we cannot determine a society's limits solely 
by examining its physical context, as neo-Malthu- 
sians do. Rather than speaking of limits, it is better 
to say that some societies are locked into a “race” 
between a rising requirement for ingenuity and 
their capacity to supply it. 

In coming decades, some societies will win this 
race and some will lose. We can expect an increas- 
ing bifurcation of the world into those societies that 
can adjust to population growth and scarcity—thus 
avoiding turmoil—and those that cannot. If several 
pivotal states fall on the wrong side of this divide, 
humanity’s overall prospects will change dramati- 
cally for the worse. | 
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s world population growth a problem? Most 
Americans would answer yes, though they do 
not think of the United States as being part of 
the problem. The technological optimists among us 
claim that, theoretically at least, the planet can feed, 
clothe, and house 10 billion people. But rapid pop- 
ulation growth multiplies poverty and environ- 
mental degradation, and a laissez-faire attitude 
about a world population that will double in the 
next 50 years will assure that for the poor the world 
over, life will remain harsh. 
Does this mean that rapid population growth is 
a security problem? Not if one equates secunty with 
the traditional struggle of major military powers 
over scarce resources. But if the world pursues the 
American model of development, with its high lev- 
els of consumption, air and water pollution, and 
damage to the natural resource base, and extrapo- 
lates these effects and population growth to 2025 
and 2050, some basic physical and biological sys- 
tems could be at risk of collapse.1 Less apocalyptic 
but just as loaded with the potential for human mis- 
ery 1s the possibility that in many countries on the 
upswing, such as Mexico, Egypt, Kenya, or the 
Philippines, a downward spiral of population 
growth, debt, inequality, and loss of soil and agri- 
cultural production could lead to economic decline 
and widespread political instability. 


JANET WELSH BROWN is a senior fellow at the World Resources 
Institute in Washington, D.C. She is the former executive direc- 
tor of the Environmental Defense Fund and coauthor with 
Gareth Porter of Global Environmental Politics (Boulder, 
Colo.. Westview, 1995) 


lFor a classic statement of the problem, see Jessica Tuch- 
man Mathews, “Redefining Secuntty,” Foreign Affairs, vol 68, 
no. 2 (Spring 1989). 
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There is time—but not a lot—to control pollu- 
tion and prevent degradation of the natural resource 
base. Collectively, countries know better ways of 
assuring development, and a population stabilizing 
at 10 billion or 11 billion should be able to live 
humanely on the planet's resources if governments 
take the difficult steps required to curb excessive 
consumption and manage resources sustainably— 
and if the United States takes the lead 


POPULATION GROWTH NORTH AND SOUTH .. . 

Between the Second World War and the 1990s, 
the world’s population increased from 2.5 billion to 
5 billion, and the global economy grew fourfold. 
Most of the population growth occurred in the 
developing countries, where 80 percent of the 
world’s people live today. Economic activity 
exploded commensurately, but with the most 
impressive advances seen in the highly industrial- 
ized states of the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (oEcD). On a tide of 
postwar, postindependence economic growth and 
great reductions in mortality, the quality of life of 
most people everywhere improved—a fact easily 
forgotten as headlines of wars and natural disasters 
repeat themselves. 

Using a medium-growth scenario, United 
Nations population projections promise a world of 
8.5 billion people in 2025 and around 10 billion in 
2050. Ninety-five percent of the growth will be in 
developing countries, most of it in the very poorest. 
The populations of some countries, such as Soma- 
lia, Pakistan, Nicaragua, and Honduras, will double 
in as little as 22 or 23 years. Others—Mexico and 
Egypt, for instance—will double in 30 years. Even 
China, which has achieved a remarkable decline in 
fertility and reached replacement-only levels in the 


early 1990s, will see 17 million people added to its 
population each year, assuring growth from its cur- 
rent 1.2 billion to 1.5 billion by 2025. India, the 
second-largest country with 905 million people in 
1994, will surpass China in population soon after 
2025 because its population is still increasing at 1.9 
percent per year. Bangladesh and the Philippines are 
growing at more than 2 percent annually. (In the 
next century, half the world’s people will live in 
Asia.) Growth is also rapid in sub-Saharan Africa 
and the Arab countries. Most population increases 
in developing countries will take place in cities, and 
the ranks of the young will swell throughout these 
countries. Already 45 percent of all Africans are 
under the age of 15.2 

What demands does such growth in the devel- 
oping world put on economies and ecosystems? 
Food production must more than double in the 
next 50 years, and the demand for wood, the main 
fuel in the poorest communities, will also double. 
(Even now, some cities in African countries are 
ringed with deforested areas, and in India demand 
for fuelwood is six times the sustainable yield of 
India’s forests.) Governments must build twice as 
many schools and clinics, train twice as many 
teachers and health-care workers, and scramble des- 
perately to keep from slipping backward in the pro- 
vision of drinking water and sanitation. Twice as 
many jobs will be needed, just to stay even with 
population growth. Pressure on land, air, and water 
everywhere will double, and waste and pollution 
levels will soar. 

No government is adequately prepared for these 
tasks—especially in the poorer developing coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, where 
rapidly growing populations, poverty, and environ- 
mental degradation feed on one another. The poor, 
who are both victims and agents of environmental 
deterioration, press upon fragile lands, contribut- 
ing to a cycle of deforestation, soil erosion, periodic 
flooding, loss of productivity, and further poverty. 
With few or no educational and health services, 
poor sanitation, and low status and meager oppor- 
tunities for women, the populations of poor coun- 
tries swell. Despite high infant and maternal 
mortality, the numbers of the poor will increase and 
feed migration to the cities, where life is only 


2Population figures are drawn from The State of the World’ 
Population, 1995 (New York: United Nations Population 
Fund, 1995) and World Resources Institute, World Resources, 
1994-1995 and 1996-1997 (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1994 and 1996). 
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marginally better and where people face a new set 
of environmental problems—water and air pollu- 
tion of debilitating intensity. Some developing 
countries have broken the cycle. South Korea and 
China represent two different models for develop- 
ment: they have produced stunning economic 
growth and reduced poverty and fertility rates, but 
both are paying dearly in pollution and resource 
degradation. 

The population of the former communist coun- 
tries is likely to increase only slightly by 2025. In 
the same period the highly industrialized countries 
will increase from 1.2 billion to 1.4 billion, and 
most of that growth will be in the United States. 
Without immigration, the United States is growing 
at the rate of 0.7 percent annually, compared with 
0.2 percent for Europe and 0.38 percent for Japan. 
Each year the United States adds 2 million people 
in births over deaths, plus another million through 
immigration. This is the equivalent of adding 
another California every 10 years. And alone among 
all the highly industrialized countries, the United 
States has seen its fertility rate rise in the 1990s to 
two children per woman, after hovering between 
1.7 and 1.8 for 17 years. 

In the United States, a 1 percent population 
growth rate means adding almost 3 million people 
to the population each year. It means further sub- 
urban sprawl, longer commutes to work, more pol- 
lution, and fewer open spaces. Even though these 
are real problems, few Americans perceive popula- 
tion growth as a domestic issue. Indeed, only when 
the differing rates at which societies consume mate- 
rials and energy are taken into account, and when 
the relative impacts on the environment of different 
levels of development, wealth, and technology are 
calculated, does the seriousness of population 
growth become clear. 


« » o AND CONSUMPTION NORTH AND SOUTH 
Relative rates of resource consumption have 
become an issue internationally only since the 
North-South negotiations that led to the United 
Nations Conference on Environment and Develop- 
ment (UNCED) in Rio de Janeiro in 1992 at the 
“Earth Summit.” The 180 nations represented at the 
conference signed a declaration and work plan that 
acknowledged the links between economic growth 
and environmental protection and the need for sus- 
tainable development. The oEcpD countries insisted 
that population growth be addressed, while devel- 
oping countries charged that the North's extraordi- 
nary per capita consumption of energy and natural 
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resources—including many from the South—drives 
global environmental problems. As a result, both 
population and consumption concerns found their 
way into Agenda 21, the conference’ blueprint for a 
sustainable world. 

After UNCED, consumption was examuned in rela- 
tion to resource depletion, environmental degrada- 
tion, and such global environmental problems as 
atmospheric warming, destruction of the ozone 
layer, fisheries depletion, and biodiversity loss. The 
postconference studies have made it clear that the 
environmental effects of population growth and 
increasing consumption rates can be tempered by 
technological improvements that make production, 
distribution, and disposal more efficient, by incen- 
tives to invest and trade, and by taxes and regula- 
tions. Examples include reduction of subsidies to 
resource-hungry industries and tax revisions that 
make polluters pay and provide incentives for more 
efficient resource use. Tools such as these are gain- 
ing acceptance as countries begin fulfilling their 
UNCED commitments, though not as rapidly as pop- 
ulation 1s growing or certain resources deteriorating. 

Current income and consumption disparities 
stem from a long history of economic domination 
of Africa, Asia, and Latin America by Europe, the 
United States, and Japan. Today there is a great 
divide, based on purchasing-power parity, between 
the average per capita GDP of the OECD countries 
($18,988 in 1991) and that of the developing coun- 
tries ($2,377).3 These averages, of course, mask 
even wider disparities when the rich countries are 
compared with the poorest ones and declining com- 
modity prices are taken into account. Hope of 
quickly closing the gap is dim, since the new tech- 
nologies promising greater efficiency and substi- 
tutes for scarce materials are owned mostly by 
northern enterprises. 

The rich and the poor take their toll on the envi- 
ronment in different ways: the rich through their 
high per capita consumption and production of 
wastes, and the poor through their pressure on 
fragile lands. In most poor countries a growing 
upper class consumes on a level comparable to that 


3Purchasing power parity is a GDP estimate based on the 
purchasing power of currencies rather than current 
exchange rates. 

+Consumption figures are drawn from World Resources, 
1994-95, chapters 2, 15, and 16, op. cit.; and “Population 
and Consumption Report of a Task Force of the President's 
Council on Sustainable Development” (Washington, D C : 
U.S Government Printing Office, 1996), chapter 2. Both vol- 
umes provide a wide range of additional sources. 


of citizens of the OECD countries. While the OECD 


countries have had the greater impact—contribut- 


ing mightily to global warming and destruction of 
the ozone layer with their heavy use of fossil fuels 
and chemicals—the developing countries’ produc- 
tion of food and fiber, mining and processing, and 
disposal of wastes have had mostly local impacts 
on soils, forests, biodiversity, and water. 

Thirty years ago, environmentalists such as the 
authors of Limits to Growth, were mainly worried 
about the depletion of nonrenewable resources 
(fossil fuels, metals, and other minerals). Technol- 
ogy has since decreased dependence on natural 
resources by providing new materials and making 
the use of resources more efficient. Today it is clear 
that it is the so-called renewable resources—soil, 
forests, fisheries, biological diversity, air, and 
water—that human society is despoiling and using 
at unsustainable rates. In the worst cases, the 
depletion of the resource base may exceed its abil- 
ity to regenerate, perhaps leading to ecosystem col- 
lapse. 

Consumption, according to the Presidents Coun- 
cil on Sustainable Development (Pcsp), which was 
organized in 1993, includes the “end-products, 
their ingredients and by-products, and all wastes 
generated throughout the life of a product, from 
raw materials extraction through disposal. It also 
means resource use by all kinds of consumers— 
industries, commercial firms, governments, non- 
governmental organizations and individuals.” Not 
surprisingly, consumption rates differ starkly 
between the industrialized and developing coun- 
tries. 

The 20 percent of the world’s population that 
lives in the highly industrialized countries consumes 
an inordinate share of the world’s resources: 80 per- 
cent of its paper, iron, and steel; 75 percent of its 
timber and energy; 60 percent of its meat, fertilizer, 
and cement; and half of its fish and grain. Per capita 
consumption comparisons are even more dramatic: 
in the OECD nations, each person uses 20 times as 
much aluminum and 17 times as much copper as a 
person in the developing countries. As for fossil 
fuels, so central to development and key to global 
warming, the industrialized countries use almost 50 
percent of the total, which is nine times the average 
per capita consumption in the developing countries. 
Historically, the highly industrialized countries are 
responsible for as much as 75 percent of total world 
consumption, but the developing countries’ share of 
consumption of most materials and energy is slowly 
rising and will continue to do so.4 


i 


The United States, with the world’s largest econ- 
omy, is also the largest consumer of natural 
resources and the largest producer of wastes. In the 
last 20 years, personal consumption of goods and 
services in the United States has risen 45 percent. 
The country is an especially heavy user of plastics 
and petroleum feedstocks, synthetic fabrics, alu- 
minum and copper, potash, and gravel and cement. 
With a few exceptions, most notably oil, 70 percent 
of the minerals the United States uses are produced 
domestically, so the primary environmental conse- 
quences of production, transportation, and use are 
also felt there. The United States, with barely 5 per- 
cent of the world’s population, is the leading con- 
tributor of greenhouse gases (about 19 percent) and 
probably the largest producer of toxic wastes. 
Although per capita consumption in the United 
States of most materials is decreasing slightly (the 
exceptions are paper and plastics), overall con- 
sumption continues to rise as population grows. 
For example, per capita energy consumption 
declined between 1980 and 1993, but 
total consumption rose 10 percent with 
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decline. Stabilizing atmospheric concentrations of 
greenhouse gases will require as much as a 60 per- 
cent reduction in emissions worldwide. Current 
emission levels, even without the growth required 
in energy use in developing countries, will result in 
a doubling and eventually a quadrupling of green- 
house gases—bringing long-term global warming, 
changes in precipitation, and sea-level rise. 

If a new kind of security threat is to be avoided 
and these trends diverted, then a more sustainable 
model of development is clearly required. As was 
noted earlier, in 1992 at UNCED, nations from around 
the world produced Agenda 21, their blueprint for 
sustainable development. Although loaded with 
political compromises, the 294-page document is 
instructive in its detail and comprehensiveness. It 
includes chapters on energy and marine manage- 
ment, as well as on the status of women and the role 
of nongovernmental organizations in development. 
By 1996 the Presidents Council on Sustainable 
Development had made international and intergen- 
erational equity part of America’s defi- 
nition of sustainable activity—an 


the addition of 32 million to the popu- [G]Jrowth on the activity “that can be continued indefi- 
lation. American model... hitely without harming the environ- 
tal mental, economic, or social basis on 

IMPLEMENTING SUSTAINABILITY ee re which it depends and without dimin- 
Although it is not politically popular forestall an ishing the opportunities of future gen- 
to admit it, American patterns of pro- environmental day erations to enjoy the resources and a 
duction and consumption—admired of reckoning. quality of life at least equal to our own.” 


and imitated by most of the world—are 


Sustainable development, by defini- 





not sustainable. The environmental 
effects of high natural resources consumption will 
be multiplied as the developing countries’ economic 
development requires an increasing share of the 
earth’s largesse. And larger populations in both the 
industrialized and developing worlds constitute 
another formidable multiplier. The world faces a 
dilemma—poor countries need to “grow” out of 
poverty, just as the United States and Europe and 
Japan seek to “grow” their economies to provide 
jobs and services expected by the citizenry. 

But growth on the American model, or even on 
that of the more materials-efficient European and 
Japanese economies, cannot alone forestall an envi- 
ronmental day of reckoning. Remaining tropical 
forests and all the diversity they house are disap- 
pearing at an annual rate of 0.9 percent—equiva- 
lent to the loss of a territory the size of the state of 
Washington annually. According to the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization, all 17 major ocean 
fisheries have reached or exceeded their limits, 
mainly from overfishing, and 9 are in serious 


tion, means that each nation has to 
work out its own plan for economically and envi- 
ronmentally sensible development. Among the 
highly industrialized nations, the Netherlands has 
moved with greatest determination, ordering a rad- 
ical reduction of toxic agricultural chemicals and 
negotiating long-term agreements between major 
industries and government that set ambitious goals 
for improving energy efficiency. By setting an exam- 
ple at home, and promoting sustainable develop- 
ment in its bilateral aid program, the Dutch have 
exerted leadership both in the European Union and 
in worldwide environmental negotiations that is 
extraordinary for so small a country. 

Not all countries waited for UNCED before tackling 
their unsustainable development practices. Brazil, in 
the late 1980s, reversed the policies that had encour- 
aged cattle ranching over tropical forest protection. 
And the Philippines halted logging subsidies that had 
encouraged transforming steep uplands from forest 
to farmland, with all the attendant problems. The 
transition to sustainable development is as difficult 
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in developing countries as anywhere else, as 
entrenched political elites defend the old models of 
development that have benefited them. Further 
changes in the developing countries will depend 
largely on the policies and practices of the interna- 
tional financial institutions—the World Bank and the 
IMF—which so far have been reluctant partners in the 
push for sustainable development. 

Equally important is the example set by the 
highly industnalized countries, which must demon- 
strate that the transition to sustainable development 
is technically feasible, affordable, and politically 
possible. The United States, as the largest economic 
power, consumer, and polluter, is the key country 
that skeptics are watching. At present the United 
States is at a difficult point of transition. The nation 
has taken many steps to control pollution and 
degradation over the last 25 years, but few politi- 
cians are willing seriously to challenge such sacred 


cows as America’s national addiction to the auto- ` 


mobile, its extensive subsidies of water and energy, 
and its unsustainable harvest of public forests and 
catch from the seas. 

The United States does, however, have many 
tools and experience in using them. In the early 
1980s, state and federal legislation stemmed the loss 
of coastal wetlands, in part by cutting off construc- 
tion and insurance subsidies for more than 150 
undeveloped barrier islands. States like Florida, 
faced with a huge influx of retirees and tourists in 
the 1970s and 1980s, enacted land-use manage- 
ment to control development. Along with the fed- 
eral government and private conservation 
organizations, states have also purchased sensitive 
and wilderness areas to protect them from develop- 
ment. The Clean Air Act provided the incentives for 
rapidly developing such pollution-control tech- 
nologies as scrubbers, cleaner coal, and fluidized- 
bed combustion—advances that the energy 
industry had claimed would be difficult and costly 
when the legislation was first proposed. 

Prices can also trigger technological improve- 
ment. The 1970s oil crisis, precipitated by price 
hikes by the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, led to major savings in fuel costs when 
airlines invested in more efficient engines. Banning 
harmful materials—phosphates from detergents, 
asbestos, chlorofluorocarbons (cFcs)—has also 
been achieved at both the national and international 
levels, despite strong opposition from affected 
industries. 

Unlike in some European countries, fiscal mea- 
sures have not been effectively used in the United 


States to restrain the use of private automobiles and 
subsidize public transport. The only serious gaso- 
line tax proposals ever made in the United States 
were quickly shot down in 1993, although modest 
measures such as taxes on petroleum and mineral 
extraction, recycling incentives, and user fees for 
waste disposal have been employed at state and 
local levels for conservation purposes. 


POLICIES FOR CHANGE 

It is clear that the poorer developing countries 
need steady international assistance and incentives 
to reduce population growth and to shift to more 
sustainable models of development. Exhorting 
these countries to pursue such difficult changes will 
have little effect until they perceive that the OECD 
nations are practicing what they preach. The United 
States in particular must provide such an example. 

The task force on population and consumption 
of the Presidents Council on Sustainable Develop- 
ment has proposed a mix of tools for curbing pop- 
ulation growth and consumption in the United 
States. To reduce population growth, the task force 
recommends focusing on family planning (specifi- 
cally on avoiding unintended pregnancies and 
reducing teen pregnancy) and on immigration. 
Based on experience in both the United States and 
other countries that shows reproductive services 
work best ın combination with an attack on related 
socioeconomic conditions, the task force recom- 
mended policies that would reduce poverty and dis- 
crimination and improve economic opportunities, 
especially for poor women. Similarly, the council's 
recommendations on immigration emphasize not 
just law enforcement, but also the need to help 
address, through foreign assistance and trade poli- 
cies, the conditions in poor countries that give rise 
to emigration. 

A second cluster of PcsD recommendations 
would help individuals exercise consumer choice— 
through environmental education and the certifica- 
tion and labeling of products—and also support the 
reduction of wastes. Public policies to reduce, reuse, 
and recycle are necessary, as are volume-based 
garbage fees that produce incentives and practical 
arrangements for the disposal of household toxic 
materials. In each case, the role of federal, state, and 
local governments in procuring and disposing of 
their own wastes is pivotal. The leverage that gov- 
ernments collectively wield as consumers of goods 
and services could provide the necessary momen- 
tum for fundamental changes in how the whole 
nation consumes and disposes of goods. 
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Religious Nationalism: 
A Global Threat? 


MARK JUERGENSMEYER 


hen Jerusalem expoded in violence in 
\ } \ / September, it rekindled public memories 
of similar events in previous years: the 
assassination of Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin, the bombing of the World Trade Center and 
the Oklahoma City federal building, the nerve gas 
assault on the Tokyo subway, bombs placed on Paris 
subways, and car bombings in New Delhi, Bombay, 
and Karachi. Earlier this year, when a truckload of 
explosives leveled an American military apartment 
building in Saudi Arabia, the fingers of suspicion 
pointed to Islamic activists, and for good reason: 
there has been a religious connection to virtually 
every other case of public violence in recent years. 

Clearly, the rise of religious nationalism around 
the world has created a threat to global security. By 
fueling terrorist assaults, supporters of religious 
nationalist movements have toppled political 
regimes, altered the outcomes of elections, strained 
relations between nations, and made the world dan- 
gerous for international travel. In the long run, 
however, the question is whether nations that adopt 
a religious basis for political order will be able to 
coexist peacefully within the family of nations. 

If the answer to this question is “no,” if we in the 
West cannot live with religious nationalism, then 
the twenty-first century may witness a new global 
confrontation. We may have to contend with the 
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“clash of civilizations” that Harvard political scien- 
tist Samuel Huntington raises as a real, if unhappy, 
outcome of the present realignment of political cul- 
tures. If the answer is “yes,” it indicates an expec- 
tation that religious politics can be made 
compatible with the United Nations’ standards of 
tolerance and human rights. Either way—to reject 
religious nationalists or to live with them—we have 
to try to understand them. This means asking 
where they came from, why they are so strident, 
and what they want. 


THE RISE OF RELIGIOUS NATIONALISM 

Religious nationalists are a diverse lot: Islamic 
and Christian, socialist and capitalist, violent, and 
pacifist. What they have in common is what they 
oppose. They have risen in this moment of modern 
history as a negative response to the central tenets 
of modernism that have guided Western society 
since the time of the Enlightenment: the ideas of 
secular law, intellectual skepticism, and individual 
moral choice. 

One of the reasons why secular ideas and insti- 
tutions are so firmly rejected, especially in non- 
Western countries, is that they are held accountable 
for society's moral decline. The Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, for example, was incensed over what he 
and others referred to as “West-toxification.” The 
goal of the Islamic revolution in Iran, from his point 
of view, was not only to free Iranians politically from 
the shah but also to liberate them conceptually from 
Western ways of thinking. 

The ties between Western powers and present- 
day secular nationalists such as Algeria’s leaders, 


Egypts Hosni Mubarak, and the Palestinian Author- 
itys Yasir Arafat, are suspect not only because the 
secular West is seen as the global enemy of religion. 
For some religious nationalists, America has orches- 
trated a worldwide conspiracy against religion, and 
virtually anything the United States does that 
involves non-Western societies—even when its 
intentions are positive—is suspect. In the 1991 Per- 
sian Gulf War, for example, Islamic activists found 
themselves in the odd position of defending a secular 
socialist leader, Saddam Hussein, against what they 
perceived to be an anti-Islamic of the United States 
in sending in thousands of troops to defend Kuwait. 


SATANIZING THE ENEMY 

The most extreme form of this way of thinking 
- is “satanization.” During the early days of the Gulf 

War, Hamas, the Islamic fundamentalist Palestinian 
movement, issued a communiqué stating that the 
United States “commands all the forces hostile to 
Islam and the Muslims.” In Iran during the early 
stages of the revolution, both the shah and Presi- 
dent Jummy Carter were referred to as yazid (in this 
context an “agent of satan”). The ayatollah had 
determined that “all the problems of Iran” were the 
work of “the Great Satan,” the United States. As 
these statements indicate, this line of reasoning 
often leads down a slippery slope, for once secular 
institutions and authorities begin to loom larger 
than life and take on a satanic luster, it follows that 
secular enemies are more than mortal foes: they are 
dehumanized mythic entities and satanic forces. 

Those members of formerly colonized countries 
whose expectations for secular nationalism had 
been great also experienced a major disappointment 
in its failure. The disdain for secular nationalism 
has been linked to a perception that secular insti- 
tutions have failed to perform: they have failed their 
own promises of political freedom, economic pros- 
perity, and social justice. 

Some of the most poignant cases of disenchant- 
ment with secularism have been found among edu- 
cated members of the middle class, who were raised 
with the high expectations propagated by secular 
nationalist political leaders, and who have now 
been propelled toward religious nationalism. In 
Egypt, for example, even moderate professionals 
have joined groups such as the Muslim Brother- 
hood, proclaiming that their country’s experiment 
with secular nationalism has been “an economic, 
social, and moral failure.” 

Ultimately secular nationalism is perceived by 
many as having failed not only because its institu- 
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tions and leaders have disappointed them, but also 
because they have ceased to believe in it. They have 
lost faith in secularism itself. Secular nationalism is 
seen as an alien thing, at best the expression of only 
a privileged few. As both capitalist and formerly 
socialist governments wrestle with their own con- 
stituencies over the moral purpose of their nations 
and the directions they are to take, their old, tired 
forms of nationalism seem less appealing elsewhere. 

As a result, the last decades of this century have 
witnessed a proliferation of new movements for 
religious nationalism. Only in Iran, however, has 
religious nationalism gained so much control, 
although Sudan, with the Islamic leadership of Has- 
san Turabi, has become for all practical purposes an 
Islamic state. The 1992 Algerian elections might 
have brought an Islamic regime to power, but a mil- 
itary coup forestalled that possibility It also initi- 
ated a Muslim guerrilla war against the secular state 
that has led to bombings and political assassinations 
at home, and subway attacks in Paris, where the 
French government is viewed as supporting the 
crackdown against the Islamic party. 

In the Middle East, Jewish extremists such as Dr. 
Baruch Goldstein, who killed more than 30 Mus- 
lims in the Shrine of the Patriarchs in 1994, and 
Yigal Amir, who assassinated Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin last year, have altered the course of 
Israeli politics. So have violent members of Hamas. 
While waging war against Israel they are simulta- 
neously sparring with Yasir Arafat; often the attacks 
leveled at Israelis are intended to wound the credi- 
bility of Arafat's fledgling Palestinian government. 
In Egypt, Islamic militants associated with the 
Islamic Group have attacked not only Egyptian 
politicians—lalling President Anwar Sadat and 
attempting to kill his successor, Hosni Mubarak— 
but also foreigners. The movement literally moved 
its war against secular powers abroad, to the United 
States, where its leader, Sheik Omar Abdul Rahman, 
became involved in the 1993 bombing attack on 
New York City’s World Trade Center. The trial that 
led to his conviction in January 1996 also ımpli- 
cated him in an elaborate plot to blow up a variety 
of sites in the New York City area, including the 
United Nations buildings and the Lincoln Tunnel. 

Religious nationalists have made their presence 
felt in such nominally Muslim countries as Saudi 
Arabia, Pakistan, and Turkey, where Islamic revolu- 
tionaries have identified their own moderate Mus- 
lim leaders as obstacles to progress. In the United 
States it appears that passionate hatred of secular 
government led to the bombing of the federal build- 
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ing in Oklahoma City, and the vision of a Christian 
nation has motivated both members of Christian 
militia and radical anti-abortion activists. In India, 
widespread disdain for secular politics has made the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (sje) the largest movement 
for religious nationalism in the world. At the other 
extreme from these significant political movements 
are peripheral but potent groups such as Japan's 
notorious Aum Shinrikyo, which is accused of 
releasing deadly nerve gas in Tokyo subways in 
1995. The groups holds an apocalyptic vision of 
world government to be ruled by religious powers 
after a colossal global war. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS NATIONALISM 

In parts of the world where movements of reli- 
gious nationalism threaten to gain political power— 
especially India, Egypt, Algeria, and the Palestinian 
territories—as well as areas such as Iran and Sudan 
where they already are in control, minority commu- 
nities have watched the rising tide of religious 
nationalism with great apprehension. Their misgiv- 
ings, often exacerbated by the outspoken anxieties 
of old secular leaders, center around the concern that 
a state supported by religious nationalism will favor 
the majority religious community at the expense of 
the minorities, whether religious, ethnic, or secular. 

This apprehension is warranted, for at the very 
least religious nationalists want the symbols and 
culture of their own religious communities glorified 
as part of the heritage of the nation. What concerns 
minorities more than flags and slogans, however, 
are two more problematic possibilities: the poten- 
tial for preferential treatment for the majority com- 
munity members in government hiring and 
policies, and the possibility that the minorities will 
be required to submit to religious laws that they do 
not respect. Beyond this is a third, more apocalyp- 
tic, fear: that they will eventually be driven away 
from their own homelands or persecuted or killed 
if they remain. | 

These fears raise the question of how religious 
nationalists would deal with the issue of minority 
rights when a religious state is established. 
Thoughtful religious nationalists have considered 
this question and have proposed two solutions. One 
is to provide separate status (or even a separate 
state) for minority communities, as Israel has for 
the Palestinians. The other solution is to accom- 
modate the communities into the prevailing ideol- 
ogy—primanily by regarding the dominant religious 
ideology: as a general cultural phenomenon to 
which a variety of religious communities are heir. 


This is the approach of the BJP in India. The party 
claims all of Indian tradition to be Hindu tradi- 
tion—including Sikhism, Buddhism, and Jainism— 
and allows for the religions from outside India, such 
as Christianity and Islam, to be affiliated with Hin- 
duism as syncretic Christian-Hindu and Muslim- 
Hindu branches. 

The first solution—separate status—is problem- 
atic, especially if it requires finding an appropriate 
status or place for the minority groups. The Pales- 
tinian solution has not pleased many Jewish 
activists, whose theology of religious nationalism is 
connected with biblical locations, many of which 
are on the West Bank of the Jordan River that is to 
be governed by the Palestinian Authority. Hindu 
nationalists in India reject the claims of Sikh and 
Kashmiri separatists since they assert that India is 
culturally whole. There is not much room in these 
positions to grant separate territory to minority 
communities. In such cases the British govern- 
ment’s solution earlier in this century in colonial 
India might have an appeal: it set up “reserved con- 
stituencies” to guarantee that minority communi- 
ties would have a certain percentage of 
representatives in parliament. 

The second solution—accommodation of cul- 
tural differences—also has its problems, but pro- 
vides a more flexible range of options. One of the 
more promising is an idea that I first heard dis- 
cussed by Muslim activists in Egypt, and then again 
in an entirely different context, among Muslim 
leaders in Gaza. These leaders insisted that Egyp- 
tian and Palestinian nationalists should subscribe 
to sharia, or Islamic law, but they indicated that 
there are two kinds of sharia: at a general cultural 
level there arë general social mores that are incum- 
bent on all residents of the nation, regardless of 
their religious affiliations, and at a particular level 
are the detailed personal and family codes of behav- 
ior required only of Muslims. This formulation is 
similar, they said, to patterns they had experienced 
while traveling abroad. When in England or Amer- 
ica they were expected to obey the laws and stan- 
dards of Western civilization in public, but privately 
followed Muslim, rather than Western, customs. 

In India, where the BJP makes a distinction 
between “Hindutva”—traditional Hindu values— 
and the religion Hinduism, and Iran, where leaders 
have given separate status to a limited number of 
minorities, there is reason to hope that something 
akin to the “two-tiered sharia” solution might work. 
The constitution of the Islamic Republic of Iran guar- 
antees “equal rights” not only to every “ethnic group 


or tribe,” but to “Zoroastrian, Jewish, and Christian 
Iranians” as “recognized minorities.” Some groups, 
such as Baha’is, however, are regarded as heretical 
Muslims rather than genuine minorities and have 
only two options: to revert to the true faith or leave. 
Those that have done neither have been persecuted. 

In Egypt, where the Coptic Christian community 
is the major minority, some Muslim leaders have 
suggested that the Copts be allowed their own rep- 
resentatives in parliament. If they were, these lead- 
ers told me, the Copts would be “better off” than 
they are under the secular government, which, 
since it does not recognize religious differences, 
does not provide political concessions for religious 
minorities. The Copts themselves continue to be 
suspicious of this accommodationist rhetoric. 

In Israel, although the peace process under way 
provides an accommodation to a secular Palestinian 
authority, it is unlikely that Israeli leaders will be 
hospitable to a stridently Muslim 
Palestine: they tolerate Muslim nation- 
alists even less than Jewish ones. Jew- 
ish nationalists, incidentally, have no 
problem with the idea of Muslim 
nationalism, as long as it is not prac- 
ticed in Israel—especially the wider 
Eretz Israel described in the Bible, 
which includes most of the West Bank. 
For that reason, the most extreme Jew- 
ish nationalists in Israel call for a direct 
solution to “the Arab problem:” the 
Arabs should leave. 


THE NEW SEPARATISM 

Separation is a solution that is increasingly 
accepted throughout the world, however, as large, 
unwieldy nations have fragmented into federations 
of smaller, more ethnically homogenous ones. The 
idea that India might break into smaller units was 
unthinkable during the Nehru era, when large 
national units such as the United States and the 
Soviet Union were the models for modern nation- 
states. Now that the Soviet Union itself has broken 
into smaller, ethnic-based entities, the fissiparous 
ethnic tendencies of the Sikhs and other groups in 
India do not seem so ominous. The separatist solu- 
tion works best when the minority communities 
reside in a distinct region that can be given a mea- 
sure of autonomy in a federal state. When the 
minorities are dispersed throughout society—like 
the Copts in Egypt, and Muslims in India—the 
accommodation approach is more viable. 

Could the accommodation approach work with 
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secular minorities? Even in traditional religious cul- 
tures there are people who were raised in religious 
households but who, through travel, education, or 
association with modern urban culture, have lost 
interest in religion. Should there not be a safe cul- 
tural haven for such people in a religious society, 
just as the cultures of Copts and other minorities 
are maintained as islands in seas of religiosity? 
Most religious nationalists to whom I posed the 
question answered with a resounding “no.” They 
could accept the idea that other religious traditions 
contain valid alternatives to their own religious law, 
but not secular culture: it had, in their eyes, no 
links with a higher truth. From their point of view, 
it was simply antireligion. Some religious national- 
ists found it difficult to accept secularism even in 
Europe and America where, they felt, Christianity 
was unable to maintain the moral compass of soci- 
ety. Still, the logic of the “two-tiered sharia” admits 
at least the possibility of islands of sec- 
ular culture within a religious state. 


As one United States 
State Department 
official put it, “We 
have to be smarter 

in dealing with Islam 

than we were in 
dealing with 
communism 30 or 
40 years ago.” 


CAN WE LIVE WITH RELIGIOUS 
NATIONALISM? 

While it is understandable why 
many activists have turned to ideolo- 
gies of religious nationalism at this 
point in history, it is not so clear what, 
if anything, we can or should do about 
it. Perhaps the West's first task is com- 
ing to terms with the phenomenon — 
itself, and accepting the fact that reli- 
gious nationalism, in one form or 
another, is here to stay. As one United 
States State Department official put it, “We have to 
be smarter in dealing with Islam than we were in 
dealing with communism 30 or 40 years ago.” If the 
West accepts that challenge, its next problem is 
sorting out which aspects of religious nationalism 
it should continue adamantly to oppose, and which 
aspects it can tolerate. 

If Westerners were to compile a list of what in reli- 
gious nationalism they cannot live with, and another 
of what they can tolerate, the first list might be quite 
lengthy. This list of what they must reject would 
surely include the potential to foment demagoguery 
and dictatorship, the tendency to satanize the United 
States and to loathe Western civilization, and the 
potential to become violent and intolerant. Fortu- 
nately, many religious nationalists themselves claim 
that these are not essential to their ideology, and they 
decry them. For that reason, the most effective ways 
of countering them may come from within the reli- 
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gious communities themselves: from the critiques of 
pious Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, and other religious 
nationalists who are embarrassed by the negative 
misuse of their positions. Extreme forms of ethnore- 
ligious dominance—like the genocide attempted in 
Bosnia—will require international intervention. 

The other list—aspects of religious nationalism 
that the West can live with—includes potentially 
more significant and enduring matters. Such a list 
might begin with religious nationalists’ appreciation 
of tradition and history, and their insistence on 
grounding public institutions in morality. The 
utopian element of Western political theory—the 
notion that national societies are moral communi- 
ties established for the common good—has often 
been slighted in the rush toward progress and in the 
details of democratic procedure. For that reason 
there may be some aspects of the religious nation- 
alists’ agenda that Westerners can not only live 
with, but also admire. They may remind the West 
of an ethical dimension in its own political tradition 
that needs to be revived. 

In between these two lists is a third one: aspects 
of religious nationalism that the West may find 
uncomfortable, but with which it might have to 
learn to coexist. These are basic and persistent dif- 
ferences between the Western way of looking at 
nationalism and theirs, and these will continue to 
be sources of friction in the future. One is the reli- 
gious nationalists’ insistence on divine justifications 
for human laws and democratic institutions. A sec- 
ond is the assumption that certain lands are the 
province of only one religion. A third is the reli- 
gious nationalists’ exaltation of communitarian val- 
ues over individual ones. America virtually 
worships its individualists—the cowboy and the 
lone adventurer—but the notion of individualism 
runs counter to the very logic of religious national- 
ism: that a nation should reflect the collective val- 
ues of the moral community that constitutes it. 

These differences are deep and abiding, and they 
indicate that although there can be a certain syn- 
thesis between the ideology of religious nationalism 
and the structure of the nation-state, there can ulti- 
mately be no true convergence between religious 
and secular political ideologies. Over time, however, 
there might develop a grudging respect between the 
two, and the possibility of mutual coexistence. Each 
might be able to admire what the other provides: 
communitarian values and moral vision on the one 
hand, individualism and rational rules of justice on 
the other. After all, both are responses to, and prod- 
ucts of, the modern age. To what extent this mutu- 


ality of respect will grow depends on whether reli- 
gious nationalists continue to regard the secular 
West as an enemy, and whether the West continues 
to regard religious nationalists in the same way. The 
real question, then, is whether they—and the 
West—can change. 

Because there is ultimately no satisfactory com- 
promise on an ideological level between religious 
and secular nationalism, it is possible that the cur- 
rent situation will deteriorate still further. As the 
economic and political crises deepen in various 
parts of the world, one can imagine the emergence 
of a united religious bloc stretching from Central 
and South Asia through the Middle East to Africa. 
With an arsenal of nuclear weapons at its disposal, 
it could very well replace the old Soviet Union as 
the global enemy of the secular West. Such a con- 
flict would be compounded if a new wave of reli- 
gious radicals arose in Europe and America, 
including fundamentalist Christians and members 
of newly immigrant communities of Muslims, Hin- 
dus, and Sikhs living in England and the United 
States who support their religious comrades at 
home. Nascent cults of cultural nationalists in Japan 
and elsewhere in the Far East might also be in 
league with what could become the Wests new foe. 

Barring this apocalyptic vision of a worldwide 
“clash of civilizations,” we have reason to be hope- 
ful. It is equally as likely that religious nationalists 
are incapable of uniting with one another, and that 
they will greatly desire an economic and political 
reconciliation with the secular world. 

In Iran, India, Iran, Afghanistan, Egypt, Algeria, , 
Fastern Europe, the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States, and other regions where new models of 
religious nationalism are being fashioned, leaders 
are doing far more than resuscitating archaic ideas 
of religious rule. They are actually creating some- 
thing new: a synthesis between the ideology of reli- 
gion and the institution of secular democracy, 
providing a merger between the cultural identity 
and legitimacy of old religiously sanctioned monar- 
chies and the democratic spirit and organizational 
unity of modern industrial society. This combina- 
tion can be incendiary, for it blends the absolutism 
of religion with the potency of the modern state. Yet 
perhaps it is inevitable, for without the legitimacy 
conferred by religion, public order in some parts of 
the world cannot be easily maintained. We may be 
witnessing an unusual moment in history in which 
an accommodation to some aspects of religious 
nationalism will be necessary to achieve interna- 
tional security and domestic peace. a 
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Winners and Losers in the 
Global Economics Game 


GERALD EPSTEIN, JAMES CROTTY, AND PATRICIA KELLY 


s globalization “a bunch of globaloney,” as some 
[= suggested? Or is it a significant phe- 

nomenon, one that hurts workers and commu- 
nities while dramatically reducing a nation’s ability 
to pursue independent policies? If the latter, what, if 
anything, can be done to control this process and 
create a framework for viable progressive policies? 

Here we look at one aspect of globalization: the 
role of multinational corporations and foreign direct 
investment.! How might MNCs and Fpi affect our 
standard of living in the long run? In discussing this 
question, we identify five views of the effect these 
phenomena might have on the trajectory of the 
world economy. 

The first view is “the race to the bottom.” Over 
15 years ago, two widely read books, The New Inter- 
national Division of Labor and Global Reach, claimed 





GERALD EPSTEIN and JAMES CROTTY are professors of economics 
at the University of Massachusetts, erst. PATRICIA KELLY is 
an assistant professor of economics at Quint College. The 
authors thank James Burke and Esra Erdem for research assis- 
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1Foreign direct investment refers to an equity investment 
outside a parent corporations home country that imphes 
some control by the parent corporation over economic activ- 
ity, usually a greater than 10 percent stake. Multunational 
corporations generally refer to companies that have signifi- 
cant economic operations in more than one country. FDI and 
MNCs will be used interchangeably despite the fact that 
multinational corporations undertake sigmificant economic 
activites outside their home countries independent of for- 
eign direct investment, especially licensing and outsourcing 
activities. 

2Folker Froble, J. Heinnchs, and O Kreye, The New Inter- 
national Division of Labor (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1980), Richard Barnet and Ronald E. Mueller, 
Global Reach (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1975). 
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that multinational corporate mobility had reached 
extreme levels.2 These books gave life to the view 
of stateless corporations roaming the globe, recon- 
figuring capital and communities beyond the reach 
of any government. According to this perspective, 
capital will increasingly be able to play workers, 
communities, and nations off one another as it 
demands tax, regulatory, and wage concessions 
while threatening to move. The increased mobility 
of MNCs benefits capital while workers and com- 
munities lose. A modified version of this view is 
that the winners in the race to the bottom will 
include highly educated (or skilled) workers, or 
workers in particular professions (for example, 
lawyers), along with the capitalists. 

The second view, “the climb to the top,” suggests 
that multinational corporations are attracted less by 
low wages and taxes than by highly educated work- 
ers, good infrastructure, high levels of demand, and 
synergistic effects arising from the existence of 
other companies that have already located in a par- 
ticular place. Competition for foreign direct invest- 
ment will lead countries in the North and the South 
to try to provide well-educated labor and high-qual- 
ity infrastructure. Thus “footloose” capital and 
competition, far from creating a race to the bottom, 
will instead induce a climb to the top around the 
world. 

This “climb to the top” could lead to the out- 
come represented by the third view: “neoliberal 
convergence.” This 1s the mainstream view that the 
mobility of multinational corporations, made pos- 
sible by deregulation and free trade, will produce 
increased living standards in all countries. This pro- 
cess will, moreover, transfer capital and technology 
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abroad, thereby raising the standard of living in the 
poorer countries at a faster rate than in the wealth- 
ier ones, eventually generating a worldwide con- 
vergence in living standards. 

These same processes could, however, lead to the 
outcome envisaged in the fourth view, “uneven 
development.” This view holds that one region of 
the world grows at the expense of another. The idea 
of uneven development has a long and, now, ironic 
history: for decades the dominant version of this 
view was the theory of imperialism, which held that 
if the South integrated with the North, the North 
would grow at the expense of the South. Today the 
fear seems to be the opposite: by having to compete 
with cheap southern labor, an integrated world 
economy will help the South grow, but this time at 
the expense of the North. 

Two of these views, race to the bottom and 
uneven development, hold that FDI and MNCs are 
significant causes of unemployment, inequality, and 
wage stagnation in the North. The other two, climb 
to the top and neoliberal convergence, hold that 
MNCs and FDI and other aspects of global integration 
actually ought to be helping the North and South 
to grow, and that problems such as increases in eco- 
nomic inequality and unemployment in the indus- 
trialized countries are caused by other factors, the 
most important of which is rapid technological 
change. 

We have not mentioned the fifth and most pop- 
ular view: “much ado about nothing.” The other 
views differ greatly but have at least one thing in 
common: a conviction that FDI and MNCs have a big 
impact. “Much ado about nothing” indicates that 
FDI and MNCs play a much more modest role than 
the others suggest. Adherents argue that: 


1. International economic integration is currently 
not much greater than it was at the turn of the century; 

2. FDI is still a relatively small percentage of gross 
domestic products; 

3. Most FDI is between the rich countries and 
therefore can generate neither convergence nor a 
race to the bottom; 

4. Of the Fp! that does go to the developing 
countries, most flows to a handful of nations, with 
80 percent of developing country FDI going to fewer 
than 10 countries; 

5. Moreover, these few countries attract FDI on 
the basis of their large markets and modern infras- 
tructure rather than cheap labor. Given these cir- 
cumstances, the role of FD! for good or ill has been 
highly exaggerated. 


b 


INVESTMENT IN CONTEXT 

Which of the five views is correct? To answer 
this, we would first argue that foreign direct invest- 
ment is neither inherently good nor inherently bad. 
The effect of capıtal mobility on nations and com- 
munities fundamentally depends on the context 
within which it occurs. We will focus on three 
aspects of the overall context that we think are 
especially important in determining the impact of 
FDI and MNCs: aggregate demand (that is, total 
national expenditures); the nature of the domestic 
and international rules of the game and institutions 
governing investment; and the nature of domestic 
and international competition. We argue that these 
three factors decisively influence how FDI and MNCs 
affect the economy—especially wages, inequality, 
and the level of unemployment. 

Foreign direct investment made in a context of 
high levels of aggregate demand and effective rules 
that limit the destructive aspects of competition 
may indeed have a positive impact on nations and 
communities. However, foreign investment made in 
a context of high unemployment and destructive 
economic and political competition in the absence 
of effective rules can have a significantly negative 
impact on both home and host countries. 

This framework leads to the key observation that 
the same level of Foi can have different effects in dif- 
ferent contexts. For example, contrast the effects on 
workers and communities of outward flows of FDI 
from the United States in the 1960s with their prob- 
able effects today. During the 1960s, outward FDI 
was at roughly the same level as it is today. In the 
high-employment, high-growth era of the 1960s, 
FDI was more likely to increase exports from domes- 
tic companies than act as a substitute for them. But 
even when FDI led to domestic plant shutdowns, 
replacement jobs were relatively easy for workers 
and communities to find. As a result, companies 
had much less bargaining power over workers and 
communities through threats of shutdown, which 
meant that companies had less leverage to bargain 
down wages and tax rates. 

In the 1990s, with a shortage of high-paying jobs 
and critical state and local budget problems, work- 
ers and governments are much more subject to the 
bargaining power of companies when they threaten 
to move abroad. Jobs lost because of plant shut- 
downs are not easily replaced with jobs at similar 
wages and tax revenues. And companies are much 
more likely to substitute foreign production for 
domestic production, especially for the export mar- 
ket, when they move abroad. | 


We can now state a central hypothesis: we 
believe that in the current neoliberal economic 
regime, FDI and MNCs have more negative than pos- 
itive effects. The neoliberal regime is composed of 
strong forces that lead to insufficient levels of aggre- 
gate demand and therefore chronic unemployment, 
coercive competition, and destructive domestic and 
international rules of the game—that is, precisely 
those factors that undermine the potentially posi- 
tive effects of FDI. Some of the most important com- 
ponents include budgetary austerity, financial 
liberalization, privatization, increased labor market 
“flexibility,” and trade and investment liberalization. 

The negative impact of these processes is most 
evident in the United States. Highly advanced in its 
adoption of neoliberal precepts and facing serious 
aggregate demand constraints, it is both the biggest 
host to and source of FDI, and it faces enormous 
coordination problems among its state and local 
governments. In contrast, in Asia, where govern- 
ment controls have been relatively strong and aggre- 
gate demand high, the negative impact is 
currently much less in evidence. In 
Europe, where protective institutions 
may be even stronger than in Asia but 
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in a particular setting. Third, there may be a nega- 
tive impact even if countries or locales do not (or 
indeed especially if they do not) receive any FDI. At 
the behest of promoters of neoliberal ideology, 
countries and locales may engage in destructive bid- 
ding and structural changes to attract FDI, yet may 
not receive much. 

This shift in bargaining power and the destruc- 
tive competition among nations and locales for cap- 
ital suggests an important paradox. As we noted 
earlier, foreign direct investment is attracted by high 
aggregate demand, high-quality infrastructure, and 
a highly skilled workforce. Yet foreign direct 
investment and capital mobility within the neolib- 
eral structure undermine those very factors that 
attract and sustain MNCs. Short-term capital mobil- 
ity and austerity undercut demand, and destructive 
tax competition, wage stagnation, and unemploy- 
ment constrain government and private investment 
in infrastructure and human capital. In short, coun- 
tries will find it increasingly difficult to offer com- 
panies the demand, infrastructure, and 
skills that they need. 


THE OTHER WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


nations remain 
where the outflows of FDI are greater, the ly sh f The “War Between the States,” as the 
story may be somewhere in between. Pearly shut out o competition among American states for 
The point, however, is that as the neolib- international investment and jobs has come to be 


eral regime widens, so may its negative 
impact. If Europe and Asia look to the 
United States in this regard, they may see 
their future. 

Looking at MNCs and FDI within the neoliberal 
regime helps resolve several puzzling issues. First, 
it helps explain how the impact of FDI can be much 
larger than its sheer size would suggest. When cor- 
porations threaten to leave, they can win conces- 
sions from labor and tax subsidies from 
governments. This occurs even if they don’t move. 
Such effects can spill over into the community, lead- 
ing, for example, to lower tax revenues for services 
such as education. 

Second, this framework helps explain why these 
problems are created even if FD! flows are primarily 
between the countries of the North rather than 
between the North and the South: it is the mobility 
and the threat of mobility that generate many of the 
problems, even if that mobility is between similar 
nations or even similar states or provinces. Work- 
ers and communities may be harmed even if a 
country such as the United States has both large 
inward and outward flows of Fp; the problem again 
is the possibly destructive impact of capital mobility 


financial markets. 





called, may well be a microcosm of what 
could be emerging in the global arena as 
the neoliberal regime strengthens. As 
nations sign bilateral and multilateral investment 
agreements, as aggregate demand continues to stag- 
nate, and as the ideology of attracting FDI as the 
engine of growth catches hold, global conditions 
may begin to look more like those found among the 
states. Of course, given national sovereignty, which 
is not going to go away, the international risks and , 
enforcement problems for capital will be substan- 
tially greater than they are within the United States. 
But the same tendencies will hold. 

In the United States, the increased mobility of 
capital across geographic regions has brought 
heightened competition between states to attract 
and retain corporate investment. This growing 
competition can be seen in the rush of deals offer- 
ing multimillion-dollar tax breaks and incentives 
to large corporations in return for in-state invest- 
ments, as well as in the proliferation of state tax 
credit programs for firms looking for new pro- 
duction sites. These corporate tax credits and 
other financial incentives result in billions of dol- 
lars in foregone state revenues each year. The fall 
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in corporate tax collections has put additional 
pressure on state governments, which have cut 
public services while struggling to balance bud- 
gets. Moreover, with the decline in revenues from 
corporate tax dollars has come a shifting of the tax 
burden onto individuals. 

Competitive business incentive policies by the 
states have a natural propensity to expand. As one 
state institutes a new tax break or subsidy, other 
states feel compelled to expand their incentive 
packages; officials fear that otherwise their state 
would be left behind in the contest to hold onto 
existing jobs and channel increasingly mobile cap- 
ital to their communities. The frantic competition 
between the states in effect rewards firms for relo- 
cating. The growth of incentives thus may even fur- 
ther encourage the capital mobility that has driven 
the proliferation of these competitive programs in 
the first place. 

Ironically, past studies have shown that tax 
incentives have generally been either ineffective or 
relatively unimportant in determining the location 
decisions of firms. One study suggests that these 
kinds of state incentive programs have now become 
so widespread that they basically offset each other 
in attracting new investment. Thus, the last decade's 
proliferation of “beggar thy neighbor” incentive 
programs may not have actually generated any sig- 
nificant change in the distribution of production 
among states. For many states, the end result of cor- 
porate tax breaks and subsidies has likely been a 
“race to the bottom,” with little gain in jobs, lower 
corporate tax revenues, and fewer public services 
and higher taxes for the public. 

Similar problems may be appearing in other 
countries as the neoliberal regime spreads and 
deepens. In the South we confront the paradox that 
while many countries are making large and costly 
changes in their economies and government poli- 
cles to attract FDI, most are receiving little. While 
direct investment flows have increased ın recent 
years, the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) countries continue to 
claim the lion’s share of these flows: 80 percent 
between 1981 and 1990 and over 50 percent 
between 1990 and 1995. While these numbers do 
suggest an increase in flows to less developed coun- 
tries, capital flows to the developing world are 
highly concentrated: 10 countries received 70 per- 
cent of the flows between 1980 and 1990, a trend 
that continued into the 1990s. Thus, most devel- 
oping nations remain nearly shut out of interna- 
tional financial markets. 


FACING THE NEOLIBERAL PARADOX 

In this neoliberal environment, international 
investment coordination problems may well lead to 
a paradox: while MNCs are attracted to high levels of 
demand, infrastructure, and human capital, nations 
and communities are likely to be increasingly pre- 
vented from becoming strong in these areas as they 
engage ın a race to the bottom ın tax revenues and 
austerity measures. Many academics and policy- 
makers, though they recognize the potential dangers 
of capital mobility in combination with technologi- 
cal change and freer trade, are reluctant to place sig- 
nificant constraints on a company’s ability to move 
in and out of a country. Instead, some have called 
for more skills training and infrastructure invest- 
ment to attract FDI. We doubt that this is the path 
that countries, working in decentralized fashion, will 
be able to follow without some significant changes 
in their economic and political structure. 

A “climb to the top” requires expenditure on 
infrastructure and education, as well as companies 
that are committed enough to a locale to incur these 
costs for the long-term benefits they will yield. But 
a world of international tax competition and mobil- 
ity may preclude this climb to the top option. Race 
to the bottom tactics give an advantage to some 
countries that are willing to move first to lower 
taxes. Governments may simply not be able to tax 
sufficiently to provide the resources necessary to 
implement the climb to the top option. 

Are there policies that can restore the relative 
bargaining power of workers, communities, and 
nations and stop the race to the bottom, making the 
climb to the top more likely? Yes. 

The following framework proposes policies that 
address the three central problems we have identi- 
fied: insufficient aggregate demand, destructive 
practices and rules of the game, and coercive com- 
petition. We should note at the outset that a dis- 
tinction must be made between levels of policy 
implementation as well as between the actors 
involved. In the first place, we can distinguish 
among local, national, regional, and international 
levels of policy implementation. We can also dis- 
tinguish between actions taken primarily by gov- 
ernments and those taken by workers and citizens. 

In making this latter distinction we recognize 
that a central problem in trying to devise policies 
to alter the bargaining power between the gov- 
ernment and capital is that capital has in many 
instances become the government. In short, an 
essential difficulty in devising and implementing 
progressive policies is the relative lack of power 


citizens have in determining government eco- 
nomic policy. 

Restoring high levels of aggregate demand would 
help create an environment that would greatly 
reduce the negative impact of FDI. Of course, there 
is a chicken and egg aspect to resolving this prob- 
lem, since FDI, by driving down wages and creating 
government budget problems, contributes to the 
aggregate demand deficiency. Standard policies to 
restore aggregate demand may not be sufficient to 
correct the bargaining and coordination problems 
created by FDI within the neoliberal regime. How- 
ever, if national governments had the will, there is 
no shortage of feasible institutional mechanisms to 
coordinate policies to enhance aggregate demand. 
These could be implemented at the international 
level (coordinated by the mmr, for example), or by 
regional groups, such as the European Union. 

To remedy the second problem of destructive 
practices and rules of the game, governments and 
communities should implement policies to fore- 
close the race to the bottom. Here action could be 
undertaken at the international, national, and 
regional levels in the North and the South. 

First, there should be a moratorium on all inter- 
national agreements promoted by international 
organizations or countries in the North to liberal- 
ize the laws that control Fpi. This would include, 
for example, the comprehensive treaty to protect 
foreign direct investment currently being negotiated 
by the OEcD, as well as negotiations for an invest- 
ment treaty with the World Trade Organization 
(wto). This moratorium should remain in place 
until an international set of rules to foreclose the 
race to the bottom option is put into place. Discus- 
sions within the wro and oEcD to further liberalize 
FDI should end unless they focus on mechanisms to 
foreclose the “low wage, high waste” option. The 
same holds true of current negotiations to extend 
NAFTA. 

Second, international organizations such as the 
World Bank and the mF should stop pressuring 
developing and transitional countries to open their 
economies to FDI as a condition for receiving credit. 
This simply contributes to the wasteful competition 
we have described. And third, governments of 
home countries, including the United States, should 
stop investing so much diplomatic capital in 
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encouraging countries like China to make it easier 
for MNCs to operate. 

An international agreement forbidding unpro- 
ductive tax competition should be implemented 
and enforced by an international organization like 
the wro. Some international organizations are 
investigating voluntary agreements along these 
lines. Such agreements should also be implemented 
at regional and national levels. 

For the third problem, separate measures to rein 
in coercive competition may not be required if there 
is expansionary aggregate demand policy, interna- 
tional tax competition treaties, and a moratorium 
on new investment agreements. However, in the 
event that there is not, measures to slow rapid 
structural change on the trade side may be required. 
In particular, policies that limit the rate of increase 
of imports over the medium term may be needed to 
slow the pace of structural change and allow com- 
panies and communities to adjust. Such interfer- 
ences with trade ought to be used as a last resort, 
however, since trade between countries can be 
mutually beneficial. 


A WAY FORWARD 

The increased mobility of foreign direct invest- 
ment and multinational corporations is imposing real 
and increasingly severe constraints on workers, com- 
munities, and states. But it is not the case that, as 
supporters of neoclassical economics or the global- 
ization thesis argue, these constraints are an 
inevitable outcome of technological change or an 
irreversible juggernaut. On the contrary, the effect of 
FDI depends crucially on the domestic and interna- 
tional context within which it occurs. Different 
domestic and international contexts governing MNCs 
and FDI produce different outcomes. As we have 
shown, the growing neoliberal regime is increasingly 
creating real constraints on progressive economic 
policy. Moreover, within that regime, MNCs and FDI 
have increasingly negative impacts. But other regimes 
are possible; indeed, they coexist within the neolib- 
eral regime. These regimes include policies to expand 
ageregate demand, to impose an international set of 
standards, and to raise domestic standards. Despite 
the increasing international constraints posed by cap- 
ital mobility within the neoliberal regime, pessimism 
is not the order of the day. E 
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Trade Policy and Development: 
Spurring Good Growth 


THEA M. LEE 


he worldwide gap between the rich and the growing Asian countries. In most Eastern Euro- 
poor has become a vast chasm. Both within pean and many Latin American countries, inequal- 


and between countries, the rich grow richer ity is growing. 
at the expense of the poor. From 1970 to 1985, What can be done to halt this alarming trend? A 
global cnr increased by 40 percent, yet the number change in United States and multilateral trade poli- 
of poor increased by 17 percent. The poorest 20 cies is a crucial first step. Current trade and invest- 
percent of the world’s people have seen their share ment policy enriches and empowers an 


of global income fall from 2.3 percent to 1.4 percent international corporate elite, while forcing workers 
in the past 30 years, while the share of the richest into a destructive, downward-spiraling competition 


20 percent has risen from 70 percent to 85 percent. and eroding environmental protection. As the world 
More than 1 billion people live in countries where economy grows more interconnected, the laws gov- 
average per capita income fell between 1980 and erning international commerce must adapt to pre- 
1993. If the world continues down its current path, serve and encourage national laws protecting 


according to United Nations Development Program workers and the environment. To this end, the 
(UNDP) administrator Gustave Speth, “economic United States should be working toward incorpo- 


disparities between the industrial and developing rating a social dimension into its trade agreements. 
nations will move from inequitable to inhuman.” This would involve providing improved transitional 

Inequality is also on the rise in the developed support for workers displaced by trade, as well as 
world. Europe is experiencing chronic and high incorporating minimum standards for labor rights 
unemployment, while in the United States polar- and environmental protection into future trade 
ization between the wealthy and the rest of work- agreements. The United States needs to rethink the 
ing America has increased: wages for the vast conditions for deeper trade relations it imposes on 


majority of the workforce have fallen or stagnated its trading partners, especially those in the devel- 
for the last 20 years, while after-tax corporate profit oping world. And it needs to free itself from the 
rates have hit a 30-year high.! Within developing notion that “free trade” is a goal in and of itself, 
countries the record is mixed, with progress toward rather than just another policy tool at its disposal. 

reducing inequality mainly occurring in the fast- This policy shift would serve several purposes, 
some symbolic and others substantive. On the sym- 


ere ee ae bolic front, it would serve notice to corporations 
HEA M. LEE is an economist at conomic Policy Institute roe 
in Washington, D.C., where she specializes in international that shifting production around the globe in order 


trade issues. to weaken the bargaining power of workers or to 
evade legitimate and efficient environmental mea- 
1Lawrence Mishel, Jared Bernstein, and John Schumitt, The sures would no longer be encouraged and 


State of Working America, 1996-1997 (Washington, D.C.: rewarded. Developing country governments would 
Economuc Policy Institute, 1996). understand that global competition for scarce capi- 
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tal would be won by those offering the best-edu- 
cated workers, the most modern infrastructure, and 
the cleanest air and water—not the most disen- 
franchised workers and the most exploitable natural 
environment. These messages would be backed by 
financial measures: aid flows to implement higher 
standards and punitive tariffs on goods produced in 
violation of agreed standards. The point is not to 
reduce competition, but to channel it into con- 
structive areas. 

For too long most economists have focused 
obsessively on the efficiency gains associated with 
lower trade barriers while ignoring distributional 
concerns and transitional costs. If we take a broader 
perspective and recognize that the ultimate social 
goal is not necessarily larger trade volume, lower 
trade barriers, or even aggregate growth, we can 
weigh small efficiency gains against the social costs 
of a more regressive income distribution or transi- 
tional increases in poverty and unemployment. This 
is a very different social calculus. While new trade, 
aid, and investment policies cannot solve all the 
problems of failed development or radically redis- 
tribute income at home, they can at the very least 
point us in the right direction. 

Of course, the developing countries themselves 
must choose the paths that best suit their needs, 
and ultimately the solutions to their problems will 
be in their hands. However, changes in United 
States and multilateral policies can help establish in 
the global economy the institutions and the frame- 
work to spur the right kinds of development and 
growth: equitable, sustainable, and democratic. 
Even small policy changes in these areas could have 
a disproportionately large impact. In many devel- 
oping countries, fiscal and monetary policies, reg- 
ulations, and social policy are influenced by the 
strings attached to the provision of aid, availability 
of concessionary loans, and eligibility for inclusion 
in trade agreements. 


FREE TRADE FAILURES 
In the last 15 years, the policymaking elite in 
Washington and its allies in the developing world 


2The actual policy should not properly be called free trade, 
but rather a business-oriented form of managed trade. It 
involves lower trade barriers tied to rules protecting foreign 
investment from government regulation, and enhanced 
intellectual property protection. 

3The manufacturing workforce has shrunk as a share of 
total (nonfarm) employment, from 27 percent in 1970 to 16 
percent in 1995. Some of this shrinkage is due to productiv- 
ity growth and some to increased imports. 
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have reached near-unanimous agreement on the 
package of policies that the first world should be 
fostering in the third world. This package, dubbed 
“the Washington consensus” by the Institute for 
International Economics’ John Williamson, in- 
cludes lower trade barriers, privatization of state- 
owned enterprises, deregulation, and fiscal austerity. 
A corollary to the Washington consensus, at least 
in terms of practical policy applications, has been 
the reduction of aid flows from the industrialized 
to the developing countries, and a decrease in con- 
cessionary treatment in trade agreements for devel- 
oping countries. Debt relief has been minimal, 
confined mainly to converting short-term debt into 
long-term debt. At the same time, the business 
community has fought attempts by developing 
countries to regulate foreign investment and has 
worked for improved protection for intellectual 
property claims (that is, copyrights and patents). 
Unfortunately, the blanket implementation of one 
part of this consensus—what is generally called 
“free trade”—has failed to deliver widespread ben- 
efits to industrialized countries or to the majority 
of developing countries.2 

In the United States, trade liberalization has 
speeded the erosion of the manufacturing sector and 
contributed to the growing wage inequality of the 
last 15 years.3 Among the developing countries, a 
few superstars have succeeded in achieving rapid 
export-led growth while a larger number have grown 
slowly or not at all. Per capita economic growth was 
negative for sub-Saharan Africa and Latin America 
from 1980 to 1993, while East Asia achieved an aver- 
age annual per capita growth of 8.5 percent during 
the same period (although these rapid Asian growth 
rates now show signs of slowing). 

Too often, the success of the Asian tigers has 
been confused with the success of free trade. Win- 
ning in export markets can but does not have to be 
linked to a policy of lowering trade barriers. In fact, 
some of the countries that have pursued trade and 
financial liberalization policies most aggressively— 
Mexico, Bolivia, and Argentina—have experienced 
dismal growth rates. The governments of the East 
Asian success stories, on the other hand, have 
tended to intervene heavily in their economies, 
erecting trade barriers when necessary. 

The simple truth is that export-led growth can- 
not work for everyone at once. Each country that 
would like to stimulate its economy by tapping 
external markets must have a recipient country in 
mind. While the United States has absorbed more 
than its share of developing country exports over 


tions accounted for fewer than 0.1 percent of all 
large-scale layoffs in the late 1980s, according to 
government data. 

Tying trade to labor and environmental standards 
should not be seen as an antibusiness policy. While 
it might reduce business maneuverability somewhat, 
the effect over the long run should be to protect 
those businesses that treat their workers well and 
that are responsible about environmental protection 
from being forced to compete with businesses that 
would try to cut costs unscrupulously. Adhering to 
higher labor and environmental standards might 
also cut into business profits, but would have the 
advantages of enhancing social stability and build- 
ing markets over the long run. Responsible busi- 
nesses should welcome these measures. 

A second element of a new trade policy would 
legitimize the use of temporary trade barriers when 
appropriate. For example, in the case of a chronic 
and unsustainable balance of payments deficit, a 
short-term import surcharge could be a useful tool. 
This is actually allowed under current wTo rules, 
but tends to be looked on unfavorably by policy- 
makers, who fear that it might spur retaliation or 
earn a protectionist label. Similarly, trade barriers to 
protect important or vulnerable sectors should be 
seen as potential policy tools, depending on the 
specific circumstances. Like any other policies, 
trade policies should be used selectively and only 
when their benefits outweigh their costs. 

Third, the developing countries need additional 
debt relief to finance the massive, long-term educa- 
tion and infrastructure they will need to deliver a 
decent standard of living to their citizens. Some of 
these funds could be raised through an interna- 
tional speculative transactions tax, and some would 
continue to come from the budgets of the industri- 
alized countries. The key, however, is to condition 
future aid or debt relief differently—on improved 
democracy, human rights, labor rights, and envi- 
ronmental protection, rather than on the rate of pri- 
vatization and on fiscal austerity. As the economists 
Robert Goodland and Herman Daly have argued: 
“Global sustainability, poverty, equity, and security 
would be improved if debts in severely indebted 
countries were conditionally written off commen- 
surate with progress toward environmental sus- 
tainability.” Finally, we need a domestic 


4The speculative transaction tax, which is sometimes called 
the Tobin tax after Nobel laureate James Tobin, would levy a 
small fee on international financial transactions. This would 
both raise money and discourage speculation 
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macroeconomic policy consistent with full employ- 
ment at home. 


DETAILING THE BENEFITS 

What could these policy changes accomplish? 
They may dampen capital mobility (or hypermo- 
bility), reducing a company’s incentives to abandon 
a factory in one country because the workers tried 
to unionize or the government cracked down on 
environmental enforcement. They would certainly 
change the terms on which countries compete with 
each other for scarce foreign capital: instead of 
offering the cheapest labor, the most exploitable 
natural resources, and the most disposable envi- 
ronment, southern governments could offer the 
best-educated workers, well-built and -maintained 
infrastructure, and clean air and water. While 
northern workers would still have to compete with 
much cheaper southern labor, at least they would 
no longer be in head-to-head competition with 
workers who lacked basic human rights. 

These changes could impose a socially efficient 
structure on the process of attracting capital. The 
current system is both wasteful and irrational. With 
some basic guidelines in place, companies will be 
forced back to a calculus of “comparative advantage” 
that is closer to what the nineteenth-century Brith 
economist David Ricardo originally had in mind: cli- 
mate, factor endowment, and proximity to markets. 
Labor that is cheap because workers are denied the 
right to join a union is fundamentally different from 
labor that is cheap because it is plentiful. 

Moving toward the establishment and enforce- 
ment of international rules for labor rights and 
environmental standards will have only a small, 
concrete effect immediately. Its greater value is in 
the message it sends to governments and compa- 
nies about what kinds of behavior will be rewarded 
and punished in the international trade arena. Just 
as NAFTA was as important for its symbolic value as 
for its substance, so too would international recog- 
nition of labor and environmental standards in 
trade agreements raise the profile of these issues at 
a low cost. 

New international rules might also even out the 
competition for capital. Currently, the bulk of for- 
eign direct investment (FDI) goes to the semi-indus- 
trialized “emerging markets.” Nearly 40 percent of 
FDI in 1994 went to China, while another 24 per- 
cent went to Hong Kong, Indonesia, Malaysia, Sin- 
gapore, and Thailand. All of sub-Saharan Africa 
received only 3.6 percent, and the world’s least 
developed countries received only 1 percent. This 
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will not change overnight with modifications to 
trade laws, but tiniform standards may help even- 
tually disperse these flows. 

New rules would also shift the balance of power 
toward workers and away from corporations in 
both the North and the South. The thrust of recent 
policy has been to enhance the mobility of capital, 
thus increasing its power over workers and local 
governments. The policy changes discussed here 
would at least establish a framework within which 
capital would be constrained. 

There are several things these proposed policy 
changes will not accomplish. Putting labor and 
environmental standards into trade agreements is 
unlikely to return many jobs to the United States 
and other industrialized countries from the third 
world. It may, however, stop other jobs from leav- 
ing, and it may help workers hold on to good wages 
and working conditions a little longer. 

Nor would such changes choke off growth in the 
South. Some development advocates fear that labor 
and environmental standards would stop trade flows 
and slow growth, denying the developing countries 
their legitimate comparative advantage in cheap 
labor and their right to set low environmental stan- 
dards. These advocates see labor and environmental 
standards as a selfish protectionist plot by rich coun- 
tries to keep all the good jobs for themselves. 

But this change in trade policy would guide 
development, not slow it down. By creating incen- 
tives for governments and firms to respect basic 
labor rights and minimum environmental stan- 
dards, it would give coherence to the inevitable 
scramble for scarce capital. While conditioning 
trade on labor and environmental standards may 


reduce the flow of investment capital from North to 
South, this reduction could be easily offset by debt 
forgiveness. Since not all capital is created equal, a 
dollar of debt forgiveness targeted for education or 
infrastructure would be much more valuable than 
a dollar of investment in an export zone. It would 
also mitigate some of the negative polarizing effects 
of trade on workers in the North, especially less 
educated workers. At the same time, development 
aid could facilitate the implementation and 
enforcement of higher standards. Having environ- 
mental standards in place would accelerate the 
transfer of environmental technology, with the addi- 
tional benefit of boosting the domestic market for 
high-tech, environmental-compliance products. 

Changing the rules for international trade along 
these lines is part of a long-term plan to build the 
kind of world we want to live in—more stable and 
secure, with less poverty in the midst of plenty. Such 
changes do not involve “turning back the clock” or 
denying the “inevitability and inexorability” of glob- 
alization. Rather, they entail the use of available pol- 
icy tools to shape the process of globalization in a 
direction that will benefit a large majority. 

Some might question the feasibility of changing 
trade policy in the near future. The response is that 
change is feasible because the status quo has failed. 
If policymakers in the developed countries do not 
take note of the social disruption and inequalities 
generated by current trade and investment policies, 
then these policies will be replaced by ad hoc 
responses unlikely to be much of an improvement. 
If progressive and internationally minded people do 
not address the issue of trade policy, then xeno- 
phobic and isolationist alternatives will prevail. I 
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Rethinking Human Rights 


JACK DONNELLY 


he dominant cold war-era conceptions of with the revolutionary governments that overthrew 
security emphasized the state protecting these leaders. Domestically, civil libertarians chal- 


itself from foreign threats and from domes- lenged the claim that the nation or its citizenry 
tic agents of foreign forces.1 Human rights and could be made more secure by systematic violations 
security typically were discussed together only in of civil and political rights. 
the context of arguments advocating the sacrifice of In an era of American politics dominated by the 
human rights to the demands of national security. fear of communism, such arguments were largely 


Cold war America offers a good illustration of © restricted to the political fringes, while in the Soviet 
these conceptions. At home, McCarthyism was the bloc and many third world countries, human rights 


most dramatic manifestation of a willingness to and national security were viewed in even more 
accept the systematic sacrifice of individual rights antagonistic terms. `In the 1990s, however, the inter- 
in pursuit of the higher objective of national secu- national community has shown a new openness to 
rity: anticommunism. Abroad, the United States rethinking the relationship between human rights 
was even more willing to sacrifice individual rights and security. 


to perceived security needs. Republicans and 
Democrats alike readily and often enthusiastically SECURITY FOR WHOM? 


supported repressive anticommunist dictatorships The dominant cold war conception of security 
in many countries, including Guatemala, El Sal- emphasized national security. Faced with the higher 
vador, Chile, Iran, South Africa, Zaire, South Korea, demands of national security, the security, rights, 
and the Philippines. and even lives of individuals not only could but 

These national security doctrines did not go should be sacrificed. It is at least as plausible, how- 
completely unquestioned. International human ever, to see security as a matter of protecting indi- 
rights advocates often argued that the short-term viduals. This is especially true in the highly 
benefits of supporting dictators were more than individualistic United States. In other social and 
counterbalanced by the long-term hostility engen- political domains, Americans tend to see the col- 
dered in the people who suffered under the repres- lective interest as the sum of individual interests. If 


sion. As examples they cited sustained United States security is seen as starting with and primarily a mat- 
support for the shah in Iran and the Somozas in ter of protecting individuals, conflicts with human 
Nicaragua, which they said contributed to national rights largely disappear. 





security problems in the late.1970s and early 1980s Human rights are typically understood as equal 

and inalienable rights held by every person. Such 
Jack DONNELLY is Andrew W. Mellon Professor of International rights protect and thus secure individuals from 
Relations at the University of Denver. His most recent book ıs standard threats to their dignity and well-being. The 
International Human Rights (Boulder, Colo. Westview, 1993). right to life protects individuals from arbitrary 
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killing. The right to social security is a right to be 

1] would hike to thank my colleagues Micheline Ishay and protected and supported by society when in need 
David Goldfischer for sharing with me ther ideas and work because of age or infirmity. The rights to freedom 
in progress on this topic For the ininal fruits of their labors f conscience, belief, and speech secure for the indi- 
see “Human Rights and National Security: A False ory > > or 


Dichotomy,” New Political Science; Spring 1996. vidual a domain of personal moral autonomy. 
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If the nation is considered an aggregation of its 
individual members rather than a distinct and supe- 
rior collective entity, then national security arises 
from the personal security—that is, the human 
rights—of all individual citizens. Indeed, measur- 
ing the enjoyment of human rights provides a good 
first approximation of a country’s security. Even 
external threats to the nation can be readily refor- 
mulated in the language of rights-based personal 
security. The threat of foreign attack, for example, 
creates insecurity because it endangers basic rights 
to life, liberty, and political self-determination. 

During the cold war the elements of such a per- 
sonal security conception became a formal part of 
East-West relations with the 1975 Helsinki Final Act. 
Principle vu of the Helsinki accords called for 
“respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” Another element of the accords, the so- 
called Basket 11 provision, (“Co-operation in 
Humanitarian and Other Fields”) placed - 
human rights concerns on a level com- 
parable to that of the traditional politi- 
cal-military and economic issues that 
made up Baskets | and 1 of the accord. 
The security of citizens, understood in 
terms of respect for their human rights, 
thus became an established concern for 
East-West relations. 

Through the Helsinki process and 
related efforts on behalf of Soviet dissi- 
dents, the United States and its allies in 
effect insisted that “security” that sacri- 
ficed individual human rights was not 
real security. At the same time, however, 
in supporting military governments in Guatemala 
and Argentina, for example, the United States was 
willing to accept “dirty wars” carried out by these 
governments against their own populations in the 
name of national security. That the human rights of 
the people of Guatemala and Argentina were jeop- 
ardized in the process never entered the geopoliti- 
cal calculus. 

Cold war national security doctrines in both the 
Fast and the West excluded some portion of the cit- 
izenry: “class enemies” in the communist bloc, “fel- 
low travelers” in the United States during the 
McCarthy era, and “subversives” targeted by Latin 
American military regimes. Whether in communist 
China or anticommunist Argentina, certain indi- 
viduals and groups, often simply because of their 
beliefs or associations, were in effect treated as less 
than human; they were infections to be eliminated, 
cancers to be removed. 





Without political 
protection for 
human rights, life 
may not be 
“solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish and 
short,”. . .but it 
cannot be worthy 
of a human being. 





Not only were the human costs of such an 
understanding of security immense, but the suffer- 
ing that resulted rarely contributed to a stronger or 
safer nation. Governments that set themselves at 
war against a significant portion of their population 
can never be safe because they erode the real 
strength and security of the nation, namely, the per- 
sonal security of its citizens. Conversely, if each 
individual is secure in his or her enjoyment of 
human rights, the security of the nation has largely 
been achieved. 

This is not to deny that individual and national 
security may conflict in some instances. But West- 
ern liberal democratic regimes derive much of their 
moral and political legitimacy from a conception of 
politics that sees government principally as an insti- 
tution that assures the enjoyment of the natural or 
human rights of all citizens. During the cold war 
these sustaining and legitimating political beliefs 
were set aside far too often, especially in 
foreign policy. The United States in par- 
ticular was willing to sacrifice personal 
security in the name of national security 
in ways that flouted and degraded the 
very values that justified the struggle 
against communism. 

A personal security conception turns 
around arguments in favor of tolerating 
human rights abuses by allies. It sug- 
gests that external threats cannot be 
successfully met by a strategy that mul- 
tiplies internal enemies. Long-run sta- 
bility cannot be achieved by strategies 
that alienate and dehumanize segments 
of the population. Conversely, an immediate focus 
on human rights can contribute to creating and 
maintaining strong, stable, and secure allies. 

Post—cold war United States foreign policy pro- 
vides a glimpse of this emerging doctrine. During the 
cold war, American tolerance of anticommunist oli- 
garchies and military dictatorships in Latin America 
was almost unlimited. Today, when the United States 
emphasizes democracy, it means not just political 
support for the United States but something close to 
acknowledging internationally recognized civil and 
political rights. Even in a country such as 
Guatemala—where the military remains the real 
power behind the government and human rights 
conditions can only be described as better than in the 
past but far from good—the United States has force- 
fully insisted on the elimination of direct violence 
against the citizenry and the opening of a space for 
nonviolent social activism and political opposition. 


We also see a new interpenetration of human 
rights and security ideas in multilateral politics. 
Because of a growing emphasis on peacemaking, 
peacebuilding, and preventive diplomacy, the inter- 
national community ıs beginning to act on the 
premise that human rights and security can be pos- 
itively linked. Since the late 1980s, uN peacekeep- 
ing operations have regularly recerved human rights 
mandates, in sharp contrast to the almost complete 
separation of these two domains of activity in ear- 
lier decades. 

Questions may be raised about the extent of this 
new understanding and its viability if the post-cold 
war political consensus in the UN were to collapse. 
Nonetheless, the linkage of human rights and secu- 
rity in multilateral peacekeeping suggests an evolv- 
ing understanding of security along more 
individualistic, rights-protective lines. 


SECURITY AGAINST WHAT? 

Defining the appropriate subject of security as 
the individual person and his or her human rights 
points to the threats against which persons should 
be secured. The substantive threats that must be 
countered are violations of internationally recog- 
nized human rights. The primary sources of those 
threats are states and markets. 

Realist conceptions of international relations 
have traditionally seen security threatened primar- 
ily from outside the state. As was noted, the domi- 
nant cold war conception also emphasized external 
threats, supplemented by internal agents of subver- 
sion. A personal security perspective holds states 
equally responsible for the dangers they pose to 
their own citizens. 

The liberal democratic social contract tradition 
that underlies contemporary international human 
rights norms has an ambivalent attitude toward the 
state. The state is an indispensable instrument for 
realizing rights. Without political protection for 
human rights, life may not be “solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish and short,” as Hobbes put it, but it cannot 
be worthy of a human being. Yet the power of the 
modern state is perhaps the single greatest threat to 
the enjoyment of human rights and personal secu- 
rity. Therefore, many human rights—for example, 
the rights to life, protection against arbitrary arrest 
and detention, habeas corpus, and the presumption 
of innocence—protect the individual from the state. 

A conception of personal security based on inter- 
nationally recognized human rights, however, must 
be no less concerned with protecting individuals 
from the threats to dignity posed by modern mar- 
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kets. Americans rarely speak about issues such as 
health care, social security, and employment as 
human rights. These, however, are included in 
authoritative international human rights docu- 
ments such as the 1948 Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the 1966 International 
Covenants on Human Rights on a footing equal 
with that of civil and political rights. A growing 
number of countries recognize these as human 
rights issues. Even in the United States, political 
concern over personal security increasingly focuses 
on social and economic issues. 

All Western governments are deeply committed 
to protecting their citizens against many standard 
threats posed by capitalist markets. One of the 
defining characteristics of the liberal democratic 
welfare state is the attempt to balance the compet- 
ing goals of market efficiency and a relatively egal- 
itarian conception of social equity. Beyond such 
obvious examples as unemployment insurance and 
regulations on working conditions, Western welfare 
states emphasize smoothing out inequities in mar- 
ket distributions of resources and opportunities and 
providing a wide range of social services, such as 
health care, education, and support for children, the 
aged, and the infirm. 

Defining substantive threats to security in terms 
of internationally recognized human rights also 
challenges some conventional ideas about national 
economic security. Students of international rela- 
tions often define vital national interests as those a 
state would be willing to protect through the use of 
force. A personal security perspective challenges the 
automatic linkage between vital national interests 
and national security. Consider a personal analogy. 
It may be in my interest to become extremely 
wealthy. I might even be willing to devote most of 
my available resources to that pursuit. But such 
wealth would not, in the end, make much of an 
additional contribution to my security. Similarly, the 
nation may have an interest, even an intense inter- 
est, in the income or wealth generated by overseas 
economic activities that has at best an exceedingly 
tenuous and indirect connection to national or per- 
sonal security. 

A personal security perspective also stresses dis- 
tributional issues that conventional national interest 
conceptions ignore. For example, Western firms 
that export jobs to low-wage countries typically 
profit from such moves. As a result, resources may 
flow into the home country. But this national inter- 
est is achieved at the cost of creating personal inse- 
curity for those who lose their jobs. The case 
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becomes even more problematic if the firm earns 
its profits through exploitative business practices 
that threaten the security of overseas employees, 
their families, or communities (for example, by 
allowing unsafe working conditions or housing, or 
by releasing dangerous manufacturing by-products 
into the environment). 

Protecting disadvantaged individuals from 
national and international markets points to a fur- 
ther dimension of the conflict between collective 
and individual conceptions of security. The effi- 
ciencies of national and international markets may 
provide more resources overall, but markets do 
nothing to assure that everyone benefits: some may 
be forced to suffer so that “all” may benefit. The rea- 
soning here is similar to standard liberal arguments 
against police states. We all may be safer on the 
street in a police state, but severe infringements of 
the rights and personal security of a few is too high 
a price to pay. 

A personal security perspective, whether applied 
domestically or internationally, seeks to assure that 
no one is to be harmed or left hopelessly behind 
while pursuing collective benefits. Personal secu- 
rity in all its dimensions—civil, political, economic, 
and social—lies not in high average aggregate pro- 
tections, but rather in assuring that every individ- 
ual enjoys certain minimum levels of protection. 

We may be witnessing some change in dominant 
ideas on the relationship between international eco- 
nomic interests and national security. Over the past 
three decades there has been a dramatic decline in 
the willingness of the United States to use force to 
secure foreign economic interests. For example, in 
the mid-1960s the United States regularly used 
force and the threat of force to protect American 
investments in Latin America, something that 
would be largely unthinkable today. 

I see no evidence, however, that a concern for 
personal economic security and economic and 
social rights is penetrating either United States or 
multilateral international economic policy. Ameri- 
can-backed, MF-imposed structural adjustment pro- 
grams have required dozens of countries to 
eliminate food subsidies and dismantle social ser- 
vice programs that sought to buffer vulnerable seg- 
ments of society from the destructive consequences 
of markets. 

There may be good arguments for such sacrifices 
of human rights and personal economic security, 
but advocates of these sacrifices rarely feel com- 
pelled to make them. While the very real costs of 
command economies are appropriately contrasted 


with the efficiencies of markets, little consideration 
is given to the “negative externalities” of markets, 
the “unintended”—but not unknown or even 
unplanned—consequences for those least equipped 
to compete in these new markets. Furthermore, the 
apparent inconsistency between national policies 
supporting strong welfare states and international 
policies pressing for free markets remains largely 
unaddressed. 


SECURITY BY WHAT MEANS? 

Throughout most of history, families and local 
communities were the agencies by which personal 
security was achieved. Modern states and markets, 
however, have transformed and subordinated these 
institutions and made the state an essential agent in 
providing personal (not to mention national) secu- 
rity. This central security role of the state is closely 
paralleled in contemporary international human 
rights law and practice. 

Most states today accept as authoritative the 
international human rights norms expressed in doc- 
uments such as the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Nearly 130 countries are parties to the Inter- 
national Covenants on Human Rights. But these and 
other international human rights struments leave 
implementation almost entirely to individual states. 
For example, the enforcement provisions of the 
covenants simply require states to submit periodic 
reports to an independent committee of experts. 

Although human rights have become an estab- 
lished subject for bilateral and multilateral foreign 
policy, neither a state nor the United Nations has 
the authority to use force on behalf of internation- 
ally recognized human rights. Few states are will- 
ing even to use the stronger means legally available 
to them to pursue international human rights 
objectives. And human rights nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs), such as Amnesty Interna- 
tional and Human Rights Watch, are even more 
limited in the means available to them, relying 
almost entirely on the power of publicity and the 
force of shame. 

Torture, for example, is prohibited by the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights (Article 5) and 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights (Article 7), as well as by the 1984 Conven- 
tion against Torture. But the Committee against Tor- 
ture, created by the 1984 convention, is limited to 
investigating instances of torture. Its findings are 
not even technically binding on states. And for a 
state to use force on behalf of foreign torture vic- 
tims would be a clear violation of international law. 


Many victims of torture have been helped, and 
many other people have been saved from becoming 
torture victims, by the activities of international and 
regional organizations, states, and NGOS. But this has 
occurred only through the intermediation of national 
governments. For all the recent developments in the 
international politics of human rights, states retain 
nearly exclusive authority to oversee human rights 
in their own territories. States are the agency con- 
temporary international society relies on to imple- 
ment human rights and provide personal security. 


SECURITY BEYOND THE STATE 

In organizing the discussion around individuals 
and states, I have implicitly cast individuals as cit- 
izens of states. Individuals, however, might also be 
seen in more cosmopolitan terms—that is, as mem- 
bers of the global political community. This would 
shift our focus not so much toward personal secu- 
rity but toward global security. 

What we might call “international security” can 
be seen as the sum of the particular security inter- 
ests of states or their collective security interests 
(for example, in maintaining a stable balance of 
power). Global security would take a similarly 
broad, systemic view of the range of security but 
without granting a privileged position to the secu- 
rity interests of states. A global security perspective 
would give special emphasis to supranational 
means of providing security to all members of the 
worldwide community of humankind. Systematic 
human rights violations anywhere would thus 
become a legitimate security concern for everyone, 
and institutions of the international community 
would be expected to have a special role in assur- 
ing the enjoyment of internationally recognized 
human rights. 

I see no substantial evidence of such a cos- 
mopolitan global security perspective in recent 
international practice. We can see dents in the state- 
centric system that implements internationally rec- 
ognized human rights, at least in some of the more 
horrific and well-publicized cases of mass insecu- 
rity. Genocide is no longer considered a matter of 
sovereign prerogative, as it was, for example, in 
Cambodia in the 1970s and Ethiopia in the 1980s. 
The multilateral humanitarian interventions in 
Somalia and Rwanda, as late and limited as they 
may have been, provide precedents for international 
action to rescue people from the near total collapse 
of civil authority or from genocide. The war crimes 
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tribunals for the former Yugoslavia and Rwanda, 
and the decision of the UN General Assembly last 
year to create an international criminal tribunal, 
suggest a dramatically reduced international toler- 
ance for genocide. 

It would be premature at best, and probably seri- 
ously misguided, to generalize from genocide to 
human rights: mass murder provokes a much 
stronger emotional and political response than, for 
example, restrictions on freedom of association, 
electoral corruption, or arbitrary arrest and deten- 
tion. Likewise, it would be misleading to take the 
international response to the collapse of civil 
authority in Somalia as a model for future responses 
to insecurities caused by a government; when the 
government is directly responsible for human rights 
violations, issues of sovereignty have greater force, 
and intervention is likely to have higher costs. As 
we saw, more ordinary human rights violations by 
governments cannot be remedied by coercive inter- 
national enforcement. Not only do states retain 
principal responsibility for implementing human 
rights; most aggressively and effectively assert their 
sovereign right to determine how citizens enjoy (or 
do not enjoy) their human rights and personal 
security. 

Nonetheless, the international role in providing 
personal security is growing. For example, the cre- 
ation of a UN High Commissioner for Human Rights 
in 1993 suggests a substantial upgrading of multi- 
lateral international concern. Bilaterally, human 
rights has become not only a well-established but a 
growing concern of foreign policy in an increasing 
number of countries. Even in the United States, 
where international human rights issues were mat- 
ters of central and intense political controversy in 
the early and mid-1980s, human rights have 
become a relatively nonpartisan foreign policy issue. 

While no country in the world today equates 
personal security—understood as the effective 
enjoyment of internationally recognized human 
rights—with national security, the conflict between 
the two has been substantially reduced. Further- 
more, even if states remain the principal agency by 
which human rights and personal security are 
affirmed or denied, the cold war emphasis on the 
security of the nation-state has been eroded. As we 
approach the new millennium, a vision of security 
achieved through the enjoyment of individual 
human rights seems to have achieved at least a 
foothold in international society. | 





ON HUMAN SECURITY 

On Humane Governance: 

Toward a New Global Politics 

By Richard Falk. University Park: The Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1995. 304 pp., $45 cloth, 
$16.95 paper. 

The 1948 Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights recognized as inalienable a broad array of 
civil, political, economic, and social rights, includ- 
ing access to education, health care, and an ade- 
quate standard of living; it also established the right 
of every person to “a social and international order” 
in which those rights could be achieved. 

Forty-eight years and at least 130 wars later, 
world military spending exceeds the combined 
incomes of the poorest half of the world’s people. 
More than 1 billion people live in abject poverty, 
lacking adequate food, shelter, clothing, health care, 
education, and, most critically, control over the 
political and economic decisions that affect their 
lives. 

Why the gap? Why has the international com- 
munity, and its representative, the uN, failed so 
spectacularly? And why does it continue to fail in 
the post—cold war setting? Most important, what 
can be done to empower international institutions 
to move toward the goals set forth nearly half a cen- 
tury ago? 

Richard Falk, a prominent international law pro- 
fessor and passionate defender of human rights, 
tackles these and other questions in his dense but 
inspiring work, On Humane Governance. Falk argues 
that the uN and other international institutions have 
failed to uphold their moral commitments because 
their actions have been subject to the geopolitical 
calculations of powerful states. Certainly this was 
the case during the cold war, when the two super- 
powers’ opposing strategic objectives marginalized 
the Security Council. Falk convincingly maintains 
that the 1990s have seen the continuing subordi- 
nation of moral and legal considerations to geopol- 
itics. Thus it is that the Security Council, following 
the United States’ lead, can respond to Iraqi aggres- 
sion with overwhelming force yet remain paralyzed 
when genocide is perpetrated in Bosnia and 
Rwanda. 

Double standards may well be the defining fea- 
ture of realist geopolitics. Imperial powers—from 
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sixteenth-century Spain to the superpowers of the 
cold war—have always decried the imperialism of 
their rivals, That the United States can ignore the 
1986 World Court condemnation of its belligerent 
acts against Nicaragua, and then invoke interna- 
tional law and order to justify the war against Iraq, 
shows that it is not the law so much as the power 
of the law's interpreter that matters. 

The key, then, to establishing the international 
tule of law is to make the institutions responsible 
for its enforcement more powerful than the states 
or other actors that might violate it. Despite the 
lamentable results thus far, Falk sees the potential 
for doing just that. | 

Since the seventeenth century, the sovereign, ter- 
ritorial state has been the defining feature of the 
world system. That sovereignty has for some time 
now been eroding, mostly as a result of globalizing 
forces but also because of fragmenting pressure from 
within states. What is emerging, according to Falk, 
is a politically, economically, and culturally inte- 
grated global reality that he calls “geogovernance.” 

The form geogovernance will take is the subject 
of political struggle throughout the world today. 
The strongest force undermining state sovereignty 
has been the globalization of market activity, facil- 
itated by new information technology. Market 
forces—and in many developing countries, inter- 
national lending institutions—have severely cur- 
tailed states’ ability to set economic policy; virtually 
every country now pursues export-led growth, cuts 
in government spending, corporate-profit-enhanc- 
ing tax policies, and a regulatory and labor envi- 
ronment similarly favorable to capital. 

Thus far, economic globalization has taken place 
in a virtual regulatory vacuum, as Falk notes. To the 
extent that a framework governing the global mar- 
ket does exist, it is rigged in favor of capital and 
against people: precedence 1s given in most agree- 
ments, including development loans, to ensuring 
the free mobility of money and goods; and institu- 
tions like the World Trade Organization, whose 
officeholders are unelected and unaccountable to 
any body politic, can exert tremendous pressure on 
governments to reverse national policies that 
impede trade or constrain profitability. This is true 
even when the policies in question are meant to 
promote social well-being, economic equality, or 


environmental sustainability—all of which have 
been affirmed as universal goals in a series of dec- 
larations by the international community. 

This framework, which Falk calls “globalization 
from above,” is increasingly being challenged by 
transnational networks of nongovernmental orga- 
nizations (NGOs) representing disparate groups of 
people and expressing a wide range of concerns. 
Falk calls this countertrend “globalization from 
below” and sees in it the possibility of pushing the 
present, unjust world order in a more humane 
direction. Though NGos most often arse in 
response to specific needs or local problems, their 
outlook ıs increasingly global and their politics 
sophisticated. Furthermore, despite their myriad 
concerns, these groups agree on broad goals: uni- 
versal observance of human rights; broad access to 
health, education, and gainful employment; democ- 
ratization of the political arena at all levels; long- 
term investment in human security through the 
protection of the environment; progress toward 
equality; rejection of nationalism as the primary 
foundation for political identity or allegiance; and, 
perhaps above all, commitment to nonviolence or 
near nonviolence in their struggles. This last is one 
of the most promising features of the present his- 
torical moment, and embodies in Falk’s view a 
nascent “post-Leninist revolutionary politics” that 
values peace, reconciliation, and constitutionalism 
over ideological purity. 

The explosion over the past 15 years in the num- 
ber of NGOs and the extent of their transnational 
cooperation can be attributed partly to advances in 
information and communications technology. This 
growth has also been aided by a series of UN con- 
ferences on social and environmental issues, by a 
tremendous increase in the acceptance of demo- 
cratic ideals worldwide, and by the decline of divi- 
sive and stale ideological debates on the left. NGOs 
have been especially successful in carrying out 
humanitarian operations and legitimating and even 
protecting human rights. They have also prodded 
governments into action (as well as taking action 
themselves) on environmental issues, disarmament, 
family planning, the fight against apartheid, and the 
rights of indigenous peoples. And, most signifi- 
cantly, their very existence constitutes the begin- 
ning of a global civil society, which often produces 
the only legal- or ethically-based voice in interna- 
tional debates. 

Falk believes that this global civil society offers 
the best hope for a democratic and humane world 
order. By invoking the normative framework set 
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forth in international agreements and precedents, 
NGOs can pressure state and market entities to con- 
sider the human consequences of their actions. 
Human rights groups have long operated in this 
manner, and peace, environmental, and labor 
groups have begun to do so as well. These move- 
ments can also push international institutions to 
extend the normative framework. (A notable exam- 
ple is the recent success of NGOs in extracting from 
the World Court a ruling on the illegality of the use 
or threat of using nuclear weapons.) International 
institutions still lack enforcement capacity, partic- 
ularly in relation to strong states. Falk advocates a 
movement to establish such capacity; in the mean- 
time, the forces of global civil society are making it 
increasingly difficult for states to ignore interna- 
tional norms and commitments. 

On Humane Governance is animated by a moral 
clarity and a passionate commitment to justice; 
unfortunately, a similar clarity does not extend to 
the author's prose. One frequently gets the impres- 
sion that Falk has three more ideas for every one 
he articulates. No doubt a reason for this is that the 
book, while written by Falk alone, draws heavily 
on the thinking of dozens of individuals associated 
with a five-year study of the emerging global civil 
society. In trying to offer a comprehensive and 
cohesive argument while also including diverse 
perspectives, Falk often jumps from one point to 
another, or returns to an earlier point; the result is 
a somewhat circular, nebulous discussion. The 
essential themes, however, emerge time and again, 
and the whole is united by an overriding commit- 
ment to a moral objective: to “allow the varied 
peoples of the whole world to participate in the 
reflourishing of social, political, and cultural life 
in the century to come.” 

Falk’s vision is utopian, and has been criticized 
as such. But his is a humble utopianism: he 
acknowledges the impossibility of creating a perfect 
world, but affirms “the validity of establishing polit- 
ical horizons on the basis of what is desirable.” This 
is the essence of the humanistic tradition. For Falk, 
humane governance and democracy are by defini- 
tion not end points but processes that sometimes 
yield surprising results: the relatively nonviolent 
overthrow of repressive governments in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, and tremendous 
worldwide progress—unforeseen when the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted in 
1948—in the attainment of civil and political 
(though not economic or social) rights. In an era 
when the only idealism not scoffed at is that of free 
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marketeers, Falk’s principled voice is invaluable, 
and his levelheaded assessment of the prospects for 
a humane world order deserves a close look from 
scholars and activists alike. 

Douglas Watson 


The Price of a Dream: The Story of the Grameen 
Bank, and the Idea that is Helping the Poor to 
Change Their Lives 

By David Bornstein. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1996. 370 pp., $25. 

Women at the Center: Grameen Bank Borrowers 
after One Decade 

By Helen Todd. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1996. 248 
pp., $49.95. 

Started in Bangladesh in 1976 by economist 
Muhammed Yunus, the Grameen Bank is a human 
development project that seeks to enhance the earn- 
ing capacity of rural villagers by extending credit to 
establish and support modest enterprises. It has lent 
more than $1.5 billion to the impoverished villagers 
of Bangladesh and is being replicated in other coun- 
tries in Southeast Asia, Africa, and North and South 
America. The bank is noted in development circles 
for a number of unique features—it focuses on the 
traditionally powerless women members of the 
poorer half of the population as its primary clien- 
tele, uses group pressure in place of traditional 
material loan collateral, and maintains itself as a 
viable capitalist enterprise with a successful 97 per- 
cent loan and interest repayment rate. 

Journalist David Bornstein’s book is an attempt 
at both a history and a portrait of the Grameen 
Bank, its founder, and some of the clients Bornstein 
came to know over the course of his four years of 
research on the bank. To this end, Bornstein pur- 
sues a distinctly personal approach, portraying 
Yunus’s odyssey in forming the bank and the effect 
that the loans and the schooling in Grameen phi- 
losophy that comes with the loans have had on the 
lives of the bank’s borrowers. At first glance this is 
a warm and engaging story, told with an eye for 
detail and sensitively observed changes wrought by 
the austere elegance of the Grameen Bank in action, 
but as the book progresses a sense of moral instruc- 
tion begins to cloud its objectivity. 

Bornstein does have critical moments. Yunus’s 
errors at the outset of the bank’s development are 
discussed, and Bornstein reveals his sense of Yunus 
as personally unapproachable as well as his initial 
discomfort with the Grameen ideology that requires 


from its members a special salute, mandatory exer- 
cises, and the chanting of the bank's “Sixteen Deci- 
sions” (ranging from maintaining “Discipline, 
Unity, Courage, and Hard Work” to a promise to 
boil unclean drinking water) at the beginning of 
each group meeting. Yet inevitably even these rela- 
tively minor criticisms are quickly retracted. Yunus 
is a visionary to be described in the same words of 
esteem that Einstein applied to Gandhi; the 
Grameen salute is a means of allowing a friendly 
greeting between men and women in a society that 
does not allow contact between the sexes; and the 
chanting of slogans is traditional in the largely illit- 
erate Bengalese society. 

Bornstein’s tendency to uncritically accept 
Yunus’s account, and the neat way in which almost 
every section ends like the neighborhood feature 
stories in the local newspaper—“Indeed, the 
Grameen Bank has marketed small loans like burg- 
ers and fries. With millions served”—are so unre- 
lenting in their glowing positivity that they arouse 
skepticism in the reader. The cumulative effect is to 
raise doubt as to whether Bornstein’s work is an 
accurate description of an innovative and effective 
means of ending poverty or the effusive praise of a 
convert. 

Neither a journalistic background nor a pro- 
fessed belief in the cause need prevent a more bal- 
anced approach to the subject, as Helen Todd’s book 
shows. A journalist who edits a newsletter for the 
Grameen-style lending project in Malaysia known 
as CASHPOR, Todd, like Bornstein, relates the 
Grameen Bank’s performance in large part through 
personal narrative, but in the context of a more 
comprehensive theoretical approach. 

Todd addresses head-on the challenges of 
Grameen’s critics, showing that the bank gives 
many of its long-term borrowers the opportunity to 
buy land, which ensures future security, and dis- 
puting claims that Grameen-style lending does lit- 
tle for the women themselves and serves only to 
make them conduits of aid to husbands and chil- 
dren while increasing the woman’s workload and 
assigning her the role of debt collector. The picture 
that emerges is one of an organization that uses 
practical means to work within existing social 
structures to make a real difference in women’s 
lives, an achievement more readily endorsed on the 
basis of hard evidence and clear argument than it is 
on grounds of praise and exhortation alone. 

Megan J. Breslin 
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INTERNATIONAL 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Sept. 27—After a meeting of NATO defense ministers ın Norway, 
US Defense Secretary Wilham Perry says, without elaborating, 
that Estomia, Latvia, and Lithuania are “not ready” for 
membership in NATO. 


+ 


United Nations 

Sept. 1—Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghal1 suspends a 
recent agreement allowing Iraq oul sales to finance crvlian 
relief; on August 31 Iraqi forces took control of the city of 
Erbil, located in the so-called Kurdish “safe area” ın northern 
Iraq; a 1991 UN Secunty Council resolution forbade Ira 
persecution of ethnic mmontes, including Kurds hving ın the 
northern region 


AFGHANISTAN 


Sept 11—The Taliban, a conservative Islamic guerrilla group, 
captures the city of Jalalabad; the rebels now control almost 
two-thirds of the country and a major supply route to the 
capital, Kabul, which remains ın government hands. 

Sept 15—Government Jets bomb Jalalabad, lalling 6 people and 
causing thousands of the city’s residents to flee toward 
Pakistan. 

Sept. 26—Thousands of residents, troops loyal to President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, and aid workers flee Kabul as Taliban 
rebels advance on the city. 

Sept. 27—Taliban rebels capture Kabul and execute former 
President Najibullah and his brother, Shahpur Ahmadzai; 
Najibullah ruled unul 1992, when he was forced from office. 


ALGERIA 

Sept 14—Major opposition parties either boycott or are barred 
from a 2-day conference in Algiers on whether to move toward 
elections and a constitutional revision. 


ARMENIA 

Sept. 23—President Levon Ter-Petrossian claims victory in 
yesterdays presidenual election, the lst smce Armenia became 
independent in 1991, 40,000 protesters gather outside Ter- 
Petrossian’s house in Yerevan to demand that he step down; 
Ter-Petrossian’s main opponent, former Prime Minister Vazgen 
Manukian, accuses Ter-Petrossian of fraud ın the election. 

Sept. 26—Governments troops beat dozens of antigovernment 
protesters and make an unknown number of arrests; Intenor 
Mınıstry troops arrest 6 opposition members ın parliament 
after the opposition members were.attacked by pro- 
government members during an emergency session of 
parhament, the government says it will try 8 opposition 

. members, including Manukian, on charges of attempting to 
stage a coup; 1t is reported that at least 2 people were lalled in 

` yesterdays protests 

Sept 27—In a statement distributed b his wife, Manukian, who 
1s reportedly hiding outside Yerevan to avoid arrest, denounces 
Ter-Petrossian’s government as an “illegal power” and calls for 
quiet resistance; international election monitors say there 1s 
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reason to believe opposition charges that fraud enabled Ter- 
Petrossian to avoid a runoff with Manukian ın the election. 
Sept. 29—The Central Electoral Commission declares Ter- 
Petrossian the winner of the September 22 presidential 
election, with 52 percent of the vote to Manulaan’s 42 percent. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Sept. 14—Hundreds of thousands of Bosnians vote in elections 
for a 3-person presidency, a national parhament, regional 
parliaments, presidents for ethnic enclaves, and provincial 
councils 

Sept 18—US Secretary of State Warren Christopher declares the 
elections a success and says that US peacekeeping troops will 
be able to leave Bosnia by December 20, the day the orignal 
Dayton peace accord mandate will expire; NATO Secretary 
General Javier Solano pledges that the organization will not 
abandon Bosnia after December 20 

Sept. 19—The German government announces that 320,000 
Bosnian refugees ın Germany must begin retummg on October 1. 

Sept. 21—Nearly complete returns from the September 14 
elections are made public, in voting for the 3-member 
presidency, which was conducted along ethnic lines, Alja 
Izetbegovic wins the Mushm seat with 80 percent of the 
Muslim vote, Kresumir Zubak wins the Croat seat with 88 
percent of the Croat vote, and Momcilo Krayismk wins the 
Serb seat with 68 percent of the Serb vote; Izetbegovic, with 
the most votes cast overall, will be chairman of the presidency. 
The Muslim-led Party of Democratic Action wins 19 of the 42 
seats in the national House of Representatives, while the Serb 
Democratic Party takes 9 and the Croatian Democratic Union 
7; the other 7 seats are won by opposition parties; hard-line 
nationalist parties dominate regional elections in the Bosnian 
Serb Republic and the Muslim-Croat Federation. 

Sept. 29—The Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe certifies the September 14 election results as valid; the 
certification allows the UN to lift sanctions on Yugoslavia and 
on the Bosnian Serb republic; OSCE mission leader Robert 
Frowick says that the elections were neither free nor truly 
democratic, but insists that ıt is more portant to establish a 
government than to wait until better conditions for elections 
emerge; the most serious accusations involve a greater than 
100 percent voter turnout, presumably the result of ballot box 
stuffing by officials from the 3 ruling parties. 

Sept. 30—Izetbegovic, Krajisnik, and Zubak meet in Sarajevo to 
discuss the establishment of a new government. 


BURMA 

Sept 28—Riuot police arrest dozens of supporters of Daw Aung 
San Suu Kyi, a democracy activist and leader of the opposition 
National League for Democracy, as they gather to hear her 
customary Saturday speech; a congress of the league has been 
blocked by not police and troops for the past 2 days. 


BURUNDI 

Sept 4—Fighting between largely Hutu rebels and the Tuts1- 
dominated army intenstfies near the capital aty of Bujumbura, 
exiled leaders of the Hutu political party FRODEBU declare 
their support for the rebels 
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Sept 5—Fighting near Bujumbura conunues, the military says 20 
rebels and 3 soldiers have been killed in the past 2 days. 

Sept. 10—Roman Catholic Archbishop Joachim Ruhuna and 2 
nuns are killed ın an apparent ambush by Hutu rebels 60 miles 
from Bujumbura ın Gitega province 

Sept 12—Army troops kill 7 Hutu rebels ın a battle mn Gitega 
province. 


CAMBODIA 

Sept 5—The military announces that ıt has sent troops to help 
leng Sary’s breakaway Khmer Rouge faction repel an attack 
from Pol Pot loyalists in Banteay Meanchey province; at least 
1,000 crvilians have fled into neighboring Thailand to escape 
the fighung. 

Sept 14—Kıng Norodom Sihanouk grants amnesty to leng Sary 
for his involvement in the kalling of as many as 2 million 
people dunng Khmer Rouge rule in the 1970s. 


COLOMBIA 

Sept. 1—In one of the deadliest rebel offensives ın decades, 
guerrillas from the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC) have killed at least 80 policemen and soldiers in 
attacks throughout the country in the last 2 days, 54 soldiers 
were killed and 14 wounded 1m the biggest attack, which took 
place at an army base in the southwestern Putamayo region. 

Sept 2—Officials report that 41 soldiers are still missing after the 
guerrilla attack ın the Putamayo region, Defense Minister Juan 
Carlos Esquerra says that the guerrillas apparently have taken 
the soldiers hostage 

Sept 7—In their 2d attack this week, FARC guerrillas kill at least 
23 police officers and soldiers ın clashes at a site 30 miles 
north of Bogotá and a military base in southern Guaviare 
province; FARC guerrillas also sabotage part of the largest oil 
pipeline in the country 

Sept. 21—Eight pounds of heroin are found on President Ernesto 
Samper's jet before he flies to a UN conference in New York on 
global strategies to fight drugs; the government says the drugs 
were put on the plane man attempt to embarrass the ` 
president. 


CYPRUS 

Sept. 8—One Turkish Cypriot soldier is killed and another 
wounded when unknown assailants fire on their post near the 
UN buffer zone ın northern Cyprus. 


ESTONIA 


Sept 20—President Lennart Men, a writer and historian, wns a 


2d term ın secret balloting in the electoral college, he promises _ 


greater integration with Europe. 


ETHIOPIA 

Sept 20—In Addis Ababa, the central cnmunal high court 
sentences 3 Egyptian members of the militant Islamic Group 
to death after convicting them of the June 26, 1995, attempted 
assassination of Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak while 
Mubarak was visiting the country 


GAMBIA 

Sept. 27—-Yahya Jammeh, a multtary leader who seized power ina 
coup 1n 1994, defeats 3 civilian opponents ın a presidental 
vote tamted by numerous abuses, including the outlawing of 
opposition parties and the beating or killing of oppositon 
supporters 


GERMANY 

Sept. 10—Sıx former East German generals are sentenced to 
prison for ordering the shooting of fugitives trying to escape to 
West Germany dunng communist rule in East Germany. 


GREECE 

Sept 22—The governing Panhellenic Socialist Movement wins at 
least 162 of the 300 seats in national legislatrve elections held 
today. 


GUATEMALA 

Sept.19—1In a meeting mediated by the UN, the government and 
leftist rebels sign a peace agreement to reduce the power and 
size of the military, this agreement 1s considered a step toward 
ending the longest guerrilla war m the Western Hemisphere 


INDIA 

Sept. 21—Former Prime Minister P. V Narasimha Rao, accused of 
fraud, resigns as leader of the Congress Party. 

Sept. 24—Sitaram Kesn, chosen yesterday to be the new 
Congress Party leader, reaffirms his party’s support for Prime 
Minister H D. Deve Gowda’ center-left coalition. 


IRAQ 

Sept 1—Relief workers report that Iraqi forces have left the 
Kurdish city of Erbil in the so-called Kurdish “safe area” in 
northern Iraq; at least 100 casualties have been reported since 
an esumated 30,000 to 40,000 Iraqi troops in concert with the 
Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) seized the city yesterday to 
crush the opposing Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK); Iraq 
troops are now converging on Sulaimaniya, another Kurdish 
city in the “safe area ” 

Sept. 3—The US launches 2 cruise missile strikes against 
southern Iraqi military targets and US President Bill Clinton 
orders a permanent 60-mule extension of the southern Iraqi 
“no-flight” zone declared by the US and coalition forces at the 
conclusion of the 1991 Persian Gulf War, the extension brings 
the no-fly zone to the southern suburbs of Baghdad. 

Sept 8—KDP forces seize the city of Koi Sanjaq, another ° 
northern Iraq Kurdish enclave, and dnve out PUK troops. 

Sept. 9—Approximately 2,000 KDP soldiers take the city of 
Sulaimanuya, the remaining PUK stronghold. 

Sept. 11—The US says ıt is sending F-117 “Stealth” fighters to 
Kuwait and moves 4 B-52 bombers to an Indian Ocean base 
closer to Iraq. 

Sept 12—The US deploys the aircraft carrier Enterprise to the 
Red Sea, within range to attack Iraq, the US aircraft carner 
Carl Vinson 1s already ın the Persian Gulf 

Sept 13—The government announces it will not fire on 
American Jets enforcing the northern and southern no-flight 
zones and halts repair of northern air-defense sites; the US, 
which had threatened massive stnkes against Iraqi targets in 
the past several days 1f such repairs were not halted, says ıt will 
continue to amass forces in the region. 


ISRAEL 

Sept 4—At the Erez military camp on the northern Israeli-Gaza 
border, Pnme Minister Benjamin Netanyahu and Palestinian 
Authority President Yasir Arafat meet for the lst time since 
Netanyahu’ election on May 29; both state their commitment 
to the peace process. 

Sept. 18—Former Pnme Minister Shimon Peres announces he 
will seek neither the prrme ministership in the 2000 elections 
nor continued leadership of the Labor Party ın 1997 


Sept. 19—Israeli authorities approve construction of 
approximately 3,800 new homes ın West Bank Jewish 
settlements, under the 1993 Israeli-Palestinian peace accords, 
neither side may act to change the status of the West Bank or 
Gaza Stnp prior to agreement on a final peace treaty 

Sept 25—In the West Bank city of Ramallah, Israeli and 
Palestinian forces exchange fire, killing at least 5 Palestinians 
and injuring hundreds of others; the exchanges erupted after 
Israeli soldiers fired rubber bullets into a crowd of more than 
1,000 Palestuman protesters; Israeli and Palestuman forces also 
fire on each other dunng protests outside Bethlehem, mjunng 
at least 14 people; the Palestinians were protesting the Israeli 
government's opening yesterday of a new entrance to an 
archeological tunnel along the western wall of the Temple 
Mount, a site sacred to both Jews and Muslims 

Sept. 26—Fightng continues on the West Bank and spreads to 
the Gaza Stmp; 39 Palestinians and 11 Israelis have been killed 
and hundreds on both sides injured. 

Sept. 27—Seven Palestinians and 3 Israelis are reported killed in 
violence in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, the archeological 
tunnel entrance opened by the Israeli government on 
September 24 is closed 


ALY 

Sept 15—A movement calling for northern Italy’ secession, led 
by Umberto Bossi’s Northern League, arrives ın Venice after a 
3-day river journey meant to rally support; the movement 
declares independence for the mythical state of Padamia; the 
turnout of 10,000 people ıs far lower than expected. 
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Sept 18—Police officers enter the headquarters of the Northern 
League, seeking evidence of anti-consututional activites, 
League leader Umberto Bossi calls the search “an act of pure 
fascism.” 


JAPAN 

Sept. 8—Cinzens of the island chain of Okinawa overwhelmingly 
approve a nonbinding resolution calling for a reduction in the 
number of US multary bases in the chain. 

Sept 27—Pnme Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto dissolves 
parliament and schedules elections for October 20. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Sept. 18—A damaged North Korean submanine 1s found near the 
east coast city of Kangnung, and 11 dead North Korean 
soldiers are discovered in a mountain glade, a North Korean 
soldier, captured alrve, says the submarme had carried 20 
soldiers, including a team of infiltrators, to South Korea, their 
purpose is unknown. 

Sept. 19—South Korean troops kall 7 North Korean commandos; 
a senior government official says that the infiltration makes 
food aid from South to North Korea unlikely. 

Sept 22—The captain of the grounded North Korean submanne 
is killed in a gun battle with South Korean troops, in another 
battle, an infiltrator and 2 South Korean soldiers are killed. 

Sept. 23—North Korea demands the return of its stranded 
submarine, saying engine trouble caused it to run aground 
during a routine training mission. 
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Sept 28—South Korean troops kill the 2d-in-command of the 
grounded North Korean submarine, bringing to 21 the total 
North Korean dead. 

Sept. 29—South Korean mulitary ofhcials charge that the 
stranded North Korean submarine was equipped with rockets 
and that the crew included assassins and spies who were trying 
to set up a larger infiltration 

Sept 30—South Korean troops kill another infiltrator 


Kuwat 
Sept. 16—The government agrees to allow 3,300 additional US 
soldiers to be deployed within its borders. 


LEBANON 

Sept. 13—Israeli helicopters fire rockets at Hezbollah guernilas 
based north of the Israeli “security zone” in southern Lebanon; 
earlier today 1 guernila was killed when Israeli soldiers 
attacked a group of infiltrators m its security zone. 


MEXICO 

Sept. 1—In his state of the umon address, President Ernesto 
Zedillo promises to fight “with the full force of the state” 
guerrillas from the Popular Revolutionary Army, a rebel group 
that kalled at least 14 people last week; he says that “today less 
than ever can violence be justified.” 

Sept. 3—Zapatista guerrillas, who staged an uprising ın the state 
of Chiapas ın January 1994, sever peace negotiations with 
President Zedillo, saying that the government has not 


delivered on its promises; the guernilas claim that the Mexican 
army continues to harass Zapatista soldiers, despite a cease-fire 
agreement. 

Sept 27—Officials announce that police officers and government 
troops have arrested 11 people this week ın an Oaxaca village, 
mcluding the mayor and other high-ranking municipal 
officials, on suspicion that they may be founding members of 
the Popular Revolutionary Army 


PAKISTAN 

Sept 20—Murtaza Bhutto, the brother and a political opponent 
of Pome Minister Benazir Bhutto, and 6 of his followers are 
killed by police in a shoot-out that police say ensued when 
their cars refused to stop at security checkpoints. 


PORTUGAL 


Macao 

Sept. 22—Residents begin voting in elections for the legislative 
assembly, the elections are the last ın almost 5 centunes of 
Portuguese rule; the terntory will be handed over to China in 
1999 


RUSSIA 

Sept. 3—National secunty adviser Aleksandr Lebed says in a 
news conference that approximately 80,000 people have been 
killed over the course of the 21-month war m Chechnya and 
240,000 have been wounded; previous casualty figures had 
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estimated 30,000 to 40,000 fatalities in the conflict, ın which 
both sides agreed to a peace plan brokered by Lebed n August. 

Sept 5—In a taped television mterview, President Boris Yeltsin 
announces that he will undergo surgery for his heart 
condition. 

Sept. 7—Yeltsin and German Chancellor Helmut Kohl meet 
informally in Moscow, Kohl's visit with Yeltsin, who has rarely 
been seen in public since his July 3 presidential election 
victory, 1s the 1st by a foreign leader since the election 

Sept 19—Yeltsin signs a decree under which he will cede control 
over Russia's nuclear arsenal to Prime Minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin dunng his upcoming surgery; the president 
granted similar control over national secunty and police 
authonty to the pme minister on September 10. 


RWANDA 

Sept. 23—Rwandan army units and Zainan government troops 
exchange fire across the border town of Bukavu; tension has 
been building between Hutu militia members among Rwandan 
refugees in Zaire and Tutsi who are residents of the area. 

Sept. 27—The UN Internatonal Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda 
genocide tral of Jean-Paul Akayesu, the former mayor of the 
town of Taba, 1s postponed for 1 month, his lawyer had argued 
he had not had the resources to prepare a sufficient defense, 
and that the prosecution had refused to share crucial evidence; 
Akayesu, accused of directing militia in the murder of 2,000 
people, will be the 1st person to be tried by the tribunal. 


SIERRA LEONE 

Sept. 9—Three soldiers are arrested on charges of plotting to 
ambush President Ahmad Tejan Kabbah and overthrow the 
elected civilian government. 


SOMALIA 

Sept 18—Danıel Suther, a US Agency for International Develop- 
ment worker who was abducted in Mogadishu yesterday, is re- 
leased, a Somali faction leader says his abduction resulted from 
mistaken identity. 

Sept 23—Fighting between 2 rival groups, al-Ittihad and the 

~ Somalı National Front, sparks an Ethiopian arullery attack on 

the border town of Dolow, al-Ittihad says 8 of its fighters and 5 

Ethiopian soldiers were killed. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 2—The New York Times reports that Bantu Holomisa, a 
high-level Afrıcan National Congress (ANC) official and 
former deputy minister of the environment, has been stnpped 
of his party membership; Holomisa disclosed a month ago that 
President Nelson Mandela accepted a campaign contribution 
from a businessman under investigation for bribery. 

Sept. 6—The Constitutional Court rejects the country’s new 
constitution, saying that ıt fails to meet several cntena agreed 
upon ın transition talks in 1994; chief among the court's 
objections are concerns that the senate under the new 

‚constitution would be too weak; the ruling 1s regarded as an 
important demonstration of the courts independence from the 
ANC; the ANC and the National Party, the 2 leading parties, 
said that the document can easily be revised to accommodate 
the courts objections before the deadline 3 months from now. 

Sept. 11—Mayjor General Marius Oelschig tells Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu’s Truth and Reconciliation Commission that he 
gave the order to open fire ın the 1992 “Bisho Massacre,” in 
which 29 people died; Oelschig 1s currently in charge of 


bringing democratic accountability to the post-apartheid South 


Afncan National Defense Force. 
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Sept 18—Eugene de Kock, the head of an infamous police unit 
during the apartheid era, finishes his 3d day of testimony 
before a judge at a sentencing on abuses during his career; he 
described a highly organized, well-financed operation known 

` to most police officers and high government officials, 
contradicting de Klerk’ recent testimony, de Kock charged that 
both de Klerk and former president P. W. Botha knew about or 
gave orders for assaults on ANC members 

Sept. 23—Police say that at least 18 people have been killed in 2 
days of fighting between workers at Buffelsfontein gold mme, 
northwest of Johannesburg; the clashes were apparently 
sparked by nvalry between members of the Pondo and Sotho 
ethnic groups 

Sept. 26—De Kock testifies that Craig Williamson, one of the 
apartheid regime's most notorious spies in the 1970s and 
1980s, played a role in organizing the 1986 assassination of 
Prime Minister Olof Palme of Sweden; Williamson headed 
Operation Long Reach, a program designed to silence, harass, 
and spy on opponents of the apartheid government abroad. 


SRI LANKA 

Sept. 26—Tamul guerrillas kill at least 100 government soldiers in 
a counterattack to an army offensive on the Tamil stronghold 
of Kilinochchi. 

Sept. 28—Tamil rebel reinforcements arrive at Kihnochchi as the 
battle for the stronghold intensifies; more than 800 people 
have died in the past week's fighting. 


THAILAND 

Sept. 21—Prime Minister Banharn Silpa-archa announces he wil 
resign within 7 days, Banharn had been accused of economic 
mismanagement, bribery, land speculation, and tax evasion. 


TURKEY 

Sept. 5—Turkish planes strike rebel bases ın northern Iraq and 
Turkish troops mass on the border with Iraq; the government 
has said ıt plans to set up a “buffer zone” ın northern Iraq 
against attacks from the Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK), a 
guerrilla group that has fought for 12 years to establish an 
independent state ın what 1s now southeastern Turkey. 

Sept. 20—Foreign Minister Tansu Culler says that her 
government has urged Iraqi President Saddam Hussein to 
assert his authority in northern Iraq; if the Iraqi army or some 
other force can chase PKK guernillas out of northern Iraq, she 
says, Turkey will drop its plan of establishing a “buffer zone” 
there 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

Sept 23—In a series of pre-dawn raids in London, police kill 1 
IRA terrorist suspect, arrest 5 others, and discover some 10 
tons of explosives and weapons. 

Sept 25—Briush authorities acknowledge that Diarmuid O'Neill, 
the man killed by police in a London raid 2 days ago, was 
unarmed, as Sinn Fein, the political wing of the IRA, had 
charged 


UNITED STATES 

Sept 5—A federal distnct court jury convicts Ramzi Ahmed 
Yousef, Adul Hakim Murad, and Wali Khan Amin Shah of 
participating in a plan to carry out bombings on American 
landmarks and commercial airliners, Yousef now awaits tnal 
on charges that he orchestrated the 1993 World Trade Center 
bombing ın New York. a 
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Japan as an “Ordinary Country” 


JAMES SHINN 


ational security was barely mentioned in 

America’s recent presidental contest; it fig- 

ured even less in Japan’s October 20 parlia- 
mentary election. But despite this inattention, the 
ground has shifted under the United States—Japan 
security alliance, a remarkably long-lived arrange- 
ment that may now be in slow-motion collapse— 
with profound consequences for the national 
security of both nations. 

Most American analysts ascribe an immutable 
inertia to Japan's security strategy. “The United 
States—Japan alliance will never change unless there 
is a major external change in the security environ- 
ment” is a common refrain. This perspective, how- 
ever, overlooks three fundamental transformations 
that are taking place inside the alliance. These 
transformations are in Japan's electoral system, its 
economy, and its military relations with the United 
States. 

The evidence for some of these internal trans- 
formations is still spotty. Moreover, all three shifts 
are moving along different time frames. The trans- 
formation of Japan’s electoral system was legislated 
three years ago, but only implemented with the 
October 20, 1996, election. The Japanese economy 
has been stalled for four years, but the underlying 
slowdown in long-term growth has been under way 





JAMES SHINN is a senior fellow at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the author of Weaving the Net: Conditional Engage- 
ment with China (New York. Council on Foreign Relations 
Press, 1996) 
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for a decade. The major military underp 
the United States-Japan alliance were knocked 
away with the collapse of the Berlin Wall, but polit- 
ical fault lines in the relationship had deepened well 
before 1989. 


REWRITING THE ELECTORAL RULES 

The most obvious result of Japan’s October 20 
election was a distinct bunching toward the center 
of the political spectrum. Candidates on the 
extremes were lopped off. Smaller parties took a 
drubbing; the exception was the Communists, who 
survived, but at levels so low as to be irrelevant. 
The once-powerful Socialists have been virtually 
wiped out. 

Three major parties were left standing: the Lib- 
eral Democratic Party (LDP), headed by Prime Min- 
ister Ryutaro Hashimoto; the Shinseito (Renewal 
Party), headed by Ichiro Ozawa; and the Minshuto 
(Democratic Party), headed by Yukio Hatoyama and 
Naoto Kan. All three parties have their roots in the 
LDP’ feuding intraparty factions known as habatsu. 
But for this election these three habatsu mutated 
into formally contesting political parties, feu” 1g 
more on policies and less on personalities, and 
under very different rules of the electoral game. 

Japanese voters did not suddenly cluster toward 
the center: the districts and the rules, not the vot- 
ers, changed dramatically. Popular pressure for 
political reform has been building for years, culmi- 
nating in the passage in 1993 of a new electoral law 
under Prime Minister Morihiro Hosokawa’s cabinet 
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that was put into practice this October. Under the 
new law, 300 members were elected from single- 
seat, winner-take-all districts; 200 were elected from 
party slates in 11 nationwide districts. 

The previous system of electing 511 members 
from multiple-seat districts had the perverse feature 
of pitting party members against each other in 
almost every electoral district. This corroded party 
solidarity and discounted the value of national party 
affiliation. The peculiar mathematics of the multi- 
ple-seat district system also left plenty of room for 
smaller parties to take Diet seats. The new system 
has created—in principle—more powerful national 
parties, with greater member loyalty and greater dif- 
ferentiation on national policy. 

The new system has also ostensibly undermined 
the cohesion of the habatsu, whose constant jock- 
eying and backbiting have dominated Japanese pol- 
itics for decades. Under the old system a local 
candidate had limited faith in the national party, 
which was fielding at least one direct competitor in 
his district, so he relied instead on his habatsu con- 
nection to help raise funds and extract favors from 
the bureaucracy for his constituents. The candidate 
distinguished himself from his local opponents with 
“pork,” not policy. 

Stronger national parties should also retrieve 
authority from government bureaucrats, long 
viewed as their trusted agents. The Japanese term 
for these officials, kanryo, had none of the pejora- 
tive ring of “bureaucrat”—until recently. But today, 
not only do the political parties no longer entrust 
policy to bureaucratic discretion, they also no 
longer trust the bureaucrats personally. Rival cen- 
trist parties mean alternating governments. The 
kanryo must therefore learn to serve two masters. 
The seeds of distrust were sown in the Lop during 
its months of bitter exile from power in 1993, 
when, as LDP veteran and former defense chief 
Koichi Kato told this author, “We were suddenly 
cut off from all power. The kanryo stopped return- 
ing our calls. We were nobodies.” 

Is there any evidence that the politicians are 
turning on the kanryo? All three centrist parties 
consistently bashed the bureaucrats during the 
campaign. Reform of the bureaucracy is one of the 
formal goals of Hashimoto’ Lop. The co-head of the 
Minshuto, Naoto Kan, made his political name by 
tangling with and ultimately subduing the bureau- 
crats when he was health minister. And Ichiro 
Ozawa has had it in for the bureaucrats for years. 
The kanryo were given a shocking preview of this 
new political landscape when their leading candi- 


date for the Ministry for International Trade and 
Investment (MIT!) vice-minister post was publicly 
humiliated and fired in the early days of Prime Min- 
ister Hosokawa’s term, allegedly at Ozawa’s insis- 
tence. This unprecedented intervention was widely 
described as “killing a rooster to scare the mon- 
keys.” 


ECONOMIC SLOWDOWN 
AND THE BUDGET SQUEEZE 

The second fundamental transformation under- 
lying the October 20 election is Japan’s lackluster 
economic performance. The economy has stalled 
for two reasons. One is long term, predictable, slow- 
moving, and inevitable; the second is short term, 
unexpected, fairly sudden, and entirely avoidable. 

The long-term cause of the slowdown is eco- 
nomic maturation. Japan’s labor force is rapidly 
aging and will soon begin to shrink. Japanese 
industrial investment has been consistently high for 
decades, to the point where the ratio of accumu- 
lated capital to output is more than three to one— 
the highest in the world. Shrinking marginal 
returns have triggered a tailing off of domestic 
investment and led to foreign direct investment 
(FDI) instead. Moreover, Japanese productivity 
growth has slowed to a snails pace and is unlikely 
to accelerate; the rapid “catch-up” phase that relied 
on foreign basic technology is over. All this means 
that long-term growth rates for Japan over the next 
decade will hover around 2 to 3 percent at most— 
a staggering letdown from the 8 to 10 percent rates 
seen in the 1970s. 

The short-term reason for Japan’s slowdown is 
the macroeconomic equivalent of a deep ditch. The 
Japanese economy has been operating well below 
capacity for almost five years. The current gap 
between actual and potential cpp is between 2 and 3 
percent (the so-called deflationary gap). This gap 1s 
due to cyclic shifts and poor financial regulation, 
which triggered a gut-wrenching asset deflation 
after a huge speculative run up from 1985 through 
1993 created the “bubble economy.” 

Japan's deflationary gap was deepened by the 
pent-up pressures of adjusting to the international 
economy. As Japanese savings and investment 
poured offshore they created a consistent balance 
of payments surplus. This capital outflow was com- 
pounded by a thicket of Japanese nontanff barriers 
to imports. When the Japanese authorities were 
unable to consistently recycle these surpluses off- 
shore, the yen soared, but because of the protec- 
tionist barriers, imports grew slowly. The yen stayed 


high and Japanese exports were hammered, with 
predictably dismal effects on business and con- 
sumer confidence. 

Flat private sector demand left only government 
monetary or fiscal policy to pull the economy out 
of the ditch But monetary policy has been singu- 
larly ineffective. Even though the Bank of Japan dis- 
count rate is at a record low, it has failed to 
stumulate growth because the banking system is still 
imcapacitated by the collapse of the bubble econ- 
omy. The Finance Ministry estimated the sum of 
nonperforming loans for all financial institutions at 
35 trillion yen (about $300 billion) as of mid-1996; 
some private estimates run much higher. It will take 
the banking sector between three and five years to 
deal with the bad loan problem. In the meantime, 
the banking system 1s a fragile mechanism with 
which to stimulate aggregate demand. 

The other remaining government policy tool is 
fiscal policy, in the form of deficit spending to 
teflate demand. The limited recovery in 
1996 is due primarily to government 
` spending on public works projects. But 
the Japanese government deficit is now 
4 percent of GDP, enormously high by 
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war is rusting away or being broken up for scrap 

China’s growing military muscle is a future threat 
currently far outmatched in equipment and train- 
ing (if not in size) by the spF, not to mention 
United States forces. The standoff on the Korean 
peninsula has been sustained for 40 years. 

It is still possible that engagement rather than 
confrontation can bring China and perhaps even 
North Korea into the community of nations. In the 
absence of a clear and present danger, neither 
American nor Japanese citizens see the need for a 
heavily armed alhance. While poll data suggest that 
the Japanese public still believes the United States 
will defend Japan in the event of an attack, the 
Japanese public remains strongly negative about the 
presence of American troops. This deep inconsis- 
tency in popular views toward the alliance would 
be unimportant if Japanese politicians had invested 
political capital in “selling” the merits of the United 
States alliance to the public, but they have not. 

The alliance has been marked by 
ambivalence and indirection ın public 
discourse in Japan, and sustained witha 
series of commitments to appease paci- 
fists and neutralists. LDP politicians have 


historical levels and more than twice that October 20 observed the so-called 1 percent defense- 
of the United States deficit in 1996. election was a ceiling rule (that is, defense spending 

The net effect of Japans long- and distinct bunching cannot exceed 1 percent of Gnp), strictly 
short-term economic slowdown, com- Te eee eet te the Article 9 renunciation of 
bined with the aging population, is an “ war” clause of the constitution, and split 
enormous squeeze on government of the political hairs over the legality of “collective secu- 
spending. The Ministry of Finance bud- spectrum. rity.” The net effect has been not only to 


geters are awash in red ink and are look- 

ing to squeeze every item of government 
expenditure, including the “luxury” of national 
defense. There was ample evidence of this squeeze 
in the rancorous fiscal 1997 budgetary infighting 
that saw military spending capped at a 2.9 percent 
growth rate, not the 4.5 percent requested by the 
Japan Defense Agency QDA).? 


THE ALLIANCE ADRIFT 

The third transformation in Japan—the slowest 
moving and longest in the making—is the loosening 
of the military alliance with the United States. The 
underpinnings of this alliance have been deeply 
eroded or eliminated by the post—cold war transition. 

The Soviet military threat that sustained the 
American-Japanese alliance throughout the cold 


lThe JDA 1s the civilian agency that administers the Self- 
Defense Forces (SDF), which include the army, navy, and aur 
force. 


buy off the neutralists at home, but to 

neutralize American pressure on Japan 
to pay more of the cost and to increase 1ts own 
defense efforts. 

The advocates in the United States of forward 
deployment argue that Japan pays $5 billion 
toward the cost of stationing troops in Japan, and 
that it is cheaper for the United States to keep these 
troops there than to bring them home. And 
although Japan is far more generous in its burden- 
sharing contribution than the Europeans, it still 
does not pay for the real cost of American forces in 
Japan, such as personnel expenses, equipment, and 
research and development costs associated with 
these. This is, by any measure, a tremendous bar- 
gain for Japan. . 

Sensitivities about the inequity in burden shar- 
ing have been inflamed by accumulated trade fric- 
tion, which has been aggravated by a huge bilateral 
trade imbalance. The American public perceives 
Japan as a closed market defended by truculent 
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bureaucrats who respond only to pressure tactics. 
The mirror-image perception in Japan is of bully- 
ing, threatening, “crybaby” Americans who must be 
firmly dealt with by a Japan that can say “no.”2 

What will be the net effect of these three trans- 
formations on Japan’s national security strategy? 
Japan must decide on five major aspects of its strat- 
egy: the roles and missions of the spF; the level and 
nature of the country’s defense spending; the stand- 
ing of the JDA within the government; Japan’s quest 
for a UN Security Council seat and role in UN peace- 
keeping missions; and, most delicately, the question 
of nuclear weapons. 


Threats, Roles, and Missions 

The electoral transformation will force party 
leaders to make clear pronouncements on Japan’s 
national security—and threats to that security— 
rather than the carefully hedged, platitudinous 
mumbling that has passed for official foreign policy 
statements. Leaders of the three centrist parties will 
make clearer statements because they need to dif- 
ferentiate themselves from one another on policy in 
order to get votes. They will also have less need to 
mollify the left, since it has been marginalized by 
the new electoral system. 

A frank public discussion of Japan's national 
security concerns will probably fan Japan’s latent 
nationalism. Ambitious‘politicians from the three 
centrist parties will likely play to this nationalism, 
cautiously but regularly, and to the potent sympa- 
thies of the Association of War Bereaved Famulies— 
one of Prime Minister Hashimoto's support groups. 
Over time, a prime ministers visit to the Yasukuni 
Shrine of the War Dead will be as commonplace as 
a United States president's visit to the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. 

A real policy debate means strong opinions. And 
because these strong opinions will be broadcast to 
the public, they will also be heard by Japan's allies 
and adversaries. This is likely to sharpen rhetorical 
exchanges with China and both Koreas. Americans 
may not like all of what they hear of this public 
debate. 


2Ironically, Japan's trade surplus 1s plunging as a result of 
yen appreciation and the lagging consequences of Japan's 
foreign direct investment. The current account surplus 
peaked at about 15 trillion yen in 1993 and dropped to 10 
trillion yen in 1995, estrmates for 1996 are as low as 5 tril- 
lon to 6 trillion yen. 

3Kent Calder, Crisis and Compensation: Public Policy and 
Political Stability in Japan (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1988), p 448. 


Japan’s economic transformation—especially the 
huge and growing stock of Japanese investment in 
Southeast Asia—will affect national security by 
pulling the sDF's role and missions farther south. 
Defense of the sea-lanes was the main argument 
used to justify the expansion of the sprF’s mission 
under Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki in 1981. 
Japan's key sea-lanes run through Southeast Asia. 
The “Suzuki Sea-Lane Doctrine” discarded the con- 
cept of convoy defense ın favor of sea routes, which 
has broadened to the defense of maritime space. 
Defending an area requires a far more sophisticated 
and aggressive military capability, which can now 
be linked with the protection of the 90,000 
Japanese nationals and more than $60 billion of 
cumulative FDI in Southeast Asia (these figures 
exclude China and Korea but include Taiwan and 
Hong Kong). 


Defense Spending 

The ruling party may intervene in the budget 
process and push defense spending above the 1 per- 
cent GNP limit if the United States begins a force 
withdrawal, or if a serious security threat suddenly 
emerges in East Asia. The fiscal 1997 defense cap 
showed classic “incrementalism”: every budget 
claimant received a marginal increase based on 
precedent, plus LDP log-rolling. But the incremental 
pattern may not hold, and the Finance Ministry 
may not call the shots. As Kent Calder has persua- 
sively argued, LDP politicians have periodically 
stepped in to impose big changes on both budgets 
and agencies in periods of discontinuity or when 
challenges have been made to the governing sys- 
tem. “In times of political turbulence and flux, 
politicians take unusual initiative in policymaking, 
and stability-oriented bureaucrats and big busi- 
nessmen defer to and even encourage such politi- 
cal initiative and preeminence.”3 

The ruling party would, however, encounter 
stubborn popular resistance. Polling data from 1985 
through 1995 have been consistent on this point: 
about 60 percent of the Japanese public believe 
Japan's military spending is at the “nght level”; 30 
percent favor a “decrease,” and 10 percent favor an 
“increase.” Burden sharing is even less popular. The 
case for burden sharing, or for that matter the logi- 
cal link between United States forces in Japan and 
America’s security guarantee for Japan, has not been 
made persuasively to the Japanese public. 

It will be easier for the ruling party to make the 
case for defense spending than for burden sharing. 
The opportunistic rebuttal in a public debate on 


burden sharing is likely to be that “if Japan must 
spend $5 billion on defense, then lets spend it on 
our own SDF, not on these increasingly unreliable 
and ungrateful American mercenaries.” A public 
counterargument by the ruling party that $5 billion 
is a terrific bargain will open Japan to pressure from 
the Americans to pick up the full tab for United 
States forces. Either way, the burden-sharing issue 
is going to become even more controversial, and the 
odds of Japan's paying a larger share under the bud- 
get squeeze are slim. 

Other aspects of Japan’s economic transforma- 
tion—especially the Fo! flood and the excess capac- 
ity of domestic manufacturing—will make weapons 
sales even more important to domestic contractors. 
However, a drive to increase arms production will 
collide with Japan's self-imposed “ban” on weapons 
exports. The arms export ban is even older than the 
1 percent rule, and was introduced by Prime Minis- 
ter Fisaku Sato in 1968 for reasons of political expe- 
dience. But exports are the fastest way to 
increase unit volumes without spending 
more defense dollars. If a public debate 
over Japan’s national security justifies 
increased defense spending on the basis 
of potential security threats, then the 
moral onus of exporting weapons—and 
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The loosening of the alliance with the United 
States will probably act as the biggest boost to the 
standing of the spr. From being a secondary arm of 
the United States armed forces, the SDF must re- 
invent itself as a credible military, capable of 
defending Japan against all threats. This will shock 
the spF out of bureaucratic lethargy and into long- 
overdue reforms, such as a real joint military com- 
mand (the spF today has minimal interservice 
coordination). 


Gaining a Security Council Seat 

The centrist parties will support—and compete to 
take credit for obtaning—a permanent seat for Japan 
on the un Security Council. The price for this seat 
will be a clear statement that Japan will commit 
troops to UN peacekeeping efforts. The prestige of 
having a Security Council seat will overcome domes- 
tic resistance to dispatching troops for such opera- 
tions. This resistance was finessed by legislation 
authorizing Japanese participation in UN 
peacekeeping operations that the Diet 
passed in June 1992, and ignored in fact 
by the broad use of Japanese troops in the 
UN's Cambodian peacekeeping operation. 
In any case, domestic resistance to peace- 
keeping came largely from the Komeito 


competing with the Americans and BIOs” yy) probably fan and from the Socialists, but Komeito is 
peans—is likely to fade quickly. The s] weakened and the Socialists are on the 
United States will restrict the re-export of Jap e 3 aien i ropes. 

United States-supplied defense technol- nationalism. Over the longer run, however, the 


ogy, which means that Japans weapons 
suppliers will test the market first with 
dual-use components and subsystems based on their 
own research and development. 


A New Standing for the Defense Agency 

The new parties will need contending platforms 
to stand on, and defense will be an area in which 
aspiring politicians from all three centrist parties 
can attempt to make their name. As a result, the JDA 
is likely to become a cabinet-level post, rather than 
a mere “agency.” And as the Diet takes over more 
defense policy control from the Foreign Ministry, it 
is likely to peel away some of the layers of civilian 
bureaucrats with which the Jopa has been muffled 
since its inception The Ministry of Home Affairs— 
read the police—has had a strong hand in the JDA 
since its creation. Party elders like Masaharu 
Gotoda have used their long-time connection with 
the police to muzzle the spF—for Gotoda was old 
enough to remember the military assassins of pre- 
war Japan. But elders like Gotoda will soon pass 





mystique of the uN will wear off as 
Japanese peacekeeping troops come back 
in wooden boxes. Moreover, the economic squeeze 
will make Japan less willing to foot the bill for uN 
activities (Japan supplied 15 percent of uN funding 
in 1996), or at least more insistent on closely scru- 
tinizing those activities it does bankroll. 

With a seat on the Security Council, Japan will 
have to make tough choices under very bright lights. 
These choices will underscore Japan’s increasingly 
independent diplomatic course from the United 
States. The most obvious divergence will likely be on 
problems in the Middle East, where Japan has always 
been uncomfortable with American support for 
Israel. This in turn will inject more tension into the 
United StatesJapan military alhance, and will likely 
increase the distance. 


Nuclear Power and Nuclear Weapons 

Japan’s huge nuclear power program will hit a 
brick wall because of the new electoral system. 
Plant siting is an election-district hot button, and 
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MITIS ability to mollify anxious local residents will 
be weakened. The enormously expensive breeder- 
reactor program will probably go first. Japan will be 
on much higher moral ground when it presses for 
nonproliferation if it stops stockpiling plutonium 
(used to fuel reactors). The Japanese government 
currently holds over 4,800 kilograms of plutonium, 
a huge quantity by any measure. 

Persistent Chinese nuclear testing and exports of 
nuclear technology (particularly to Pakistan) will 
provide a convenient rationale for Japan to cut off 
foreign aid to China. The rationale for this 
largesse—the belief that trade and investment with 
China will “civilize” or moderate China—is rapidly 
fading. According to Michael Green, “the core of 
Japanese strategic thinking on China has shifted 
from commercial liberalism to reluctant realism.”4 
The budget squeeze will accelerate this shift: Why 
give scarce yen to a China that threatens us, rather 
than spend it on our own defense? 

A reduction in conventional American forces will 
still leave a nuclear umbrella over Japan; without a 
trip wire of American soldiers on the ground, how- 
ever, it will be less credible. Anxious Japanese 
defense planners will thus accelerate the develop- 
ment and deployment of ballistic missile defense 
systems. 

Anti-missile defense is entirely consistent with 
Japan's nuclear “allergy” and the three nonnuclear 
principles (that Japan will not make, deploy, or 
allow nuclear weapons to pass through its territory). 
If Chinese officials are willing to threaten the United 
States, as they did during the 1996 Taiwan Straits 
incident, when there was talk about “turning Los 
Angeles into a lake of fire,” they could also threaten 
Japan with nuclear blackmail at some point—per- 
haps deliberately, probably obliquely, possibly inad- 
vertently—and this would galvanize Japan’s 
anti-missile program. China’s current arsenal of 300 
warheads can easily reach Japan, whose population 
and industry are highly concentrated. If China uses 
missiles to intimidate either Taiwan or another 
Asian neighbor, or even if North Korea attempts to 
do the same, ıt could trigger a frenzied and sus- 
tained program of anti-mussile defense in Japan. 


WHAT KIND OF JAPAN— 
AND THE AMERICAN RESPONSE 
In the coming decades, Japan will be a harder 





4Michael Green and Ben Self, “The Changing Dynamics of 
Japans China Policy From Commercial Liberalism to Reluc- 
tant Realism,” Survival, Spnng 1996 


edged actor in the international system. The lead- 
ership will take clearer policy positions, stake out 
Japan's vital interests, and make fewer but more 
credible commitments: “We will do this, we will not 
do that.” 

Japan as a harder edged ally will insist on clari- 
fying some of the ambiguity of the current alliance 
with the United States: “We will assist in a second 
Korean War; we will sit on the sidelines in a Taiwan 
Straits War.” The Japanese will insist on their rights 
to prior consultation and a conditional veto on the 
use of Japanese bases by American forces involved 
in regional conflicts. 

The public debate about Japan's national security, 
and the threats to that security, will further erode 
the deep-seated popular neutralism that is passing 
with time. World War II ended 50 years ago; a new 
generation is in charge in Tokyo with little memory, 
no guilt, and modest education about the war. 

What do these changes in Japan's national secu- 
rity strategy imply for United States policy toward 
Japan? There is nothing inherently threatening 
about the military capabilities of a democratic and 
well-armed Japan, so long as doubts about Japan’s 
strategic intent are satisfied. Public discussions of 
Japans national security should be promoted 
between the United States Congress and the Diet, 
focusing on the intentions and capabilities of Japan’s 
increasingly powerful military forces. Similar dis- 
cussions should take place within multilateral secu- 
rity forums, such as the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations Regional Forum. Japan can continue 
to be a model of transparency, nonproliferation, and 
confidence-building in Asia. 

The United States should deepen its security dia- 
logue with Japan on its commitment to Japan’s 
defense and its expectations about Japan’s role 
within the alliance. This is needed to eliminate the 
cloud of uncertainty that hangs over the relation- 
ship, a cloud that will inevitably darken as bud- 
getary pressures build up over the next five years in 
both countnes. This uncertainty could lead to accel- 
erated Japanese rearmament and a more indepen- 
dent security posture, and thus trigger a dangerous 
arms race in East Asia. 

It would be helpful to move away from the idea 
that United States security depends on a given 
level of troops forward deployed in Asia—or in 
Japan, for that matter. The current deployment of 
100,000 troops is widely taken as a test of United 
States military resolve in the region. Instead, flex- 
ibility should be built into mutual expectations 
about force levels. At the same time, the United 


States should make clear that its security guaran- 
tee for Japan requires an American military pres- 
ence there, and that it would be extremely 
expensive and risky to attempt to provide that 
guarantee “across the horizon” from Hawaii or 
Guam, with no bases in Japan. This is sometimes 
derided as a “magic carpet” strategy that calls for 
United States forces to show up instantly just as an 
invading force reaches Japan's shores. 

Both sides must also tackle the issue of burden 
sharing. The United States should make it clear that 
cost pressures alone will accelerate a United States 
force withdrawal from Japan. The Japanese govern- 
ment will have to make some tough choices: either 
increase burden sharing; accept lower United States 
force levels; or replace United States troops with 
(even more expensive) Japanese SDF forces. 

The United States should jointly negotiate with 
the Japanese government a clear understanding on 
responding to security contingencies in Asia; this 
would remove the kind of ambiguity that could 
result in another fiasco like Japan's delayed response 
to the Persian Gulf War. Without this clarification 
and underlying political commitment, United States 
military planners will have to leave the spF out of 
contingencies, rather than risking dependence on 
Japanese support that may not be forthcoming. If 
American soldiers die in a nearby Asian action— 
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such as armed conflict in Korea—and Japan does 
not support the United States, the alliance would 
probably be damaged beyond repair. 

Americans should not worry too much about 
Japan’s possible acquisition of offensive weapons 
systems or so-called power projection capability. 
Good sense, internal debate, and cold calculation 
of Japan’s neighbors’ reaction to such a capability 
will keep this in bounds. But the United States 
should seriously reconsider the scale of the cur- 
rent one-way flow of military technology to Japan, 
if only for reasons of declining leverage, its impact 
on industrial competitiveness, and its sheer 
inequity. 

The United States should not badger the 
Japanese into adopting specific defense programs or 
drag them kicking and screaming into a strategy of 
“collective security”; Japanese statesmen and ana- 
lysts are more than capable of thinking through the 
new realities of post-cold war security. They will 
have to build domestic public consensus on the 
strategy and sacrifices necessary to maintain the 
security of Japan as an “ordinary country,” includ- 
ing the irreplaceable value of the United 
States—Japan security alliance. Such a public con- 
sensus in Japan will be a far more solid and sus- 
tainable foundation than the shifting sands on 
which the alliance stands uneasily today. a 


by her populist slogans (such as “garibi hatao”—lit- 
erally, “abolish poverty”). Nevertheless, these slo- 
gans awakened India’s hitherto disenfranchised 
electorate to the possibilities of social and economic 
uplift. 

The experience of successive elections at munic- 
ipal, local, and national levels coupled with grow- 
ing literacy and media exposure also contributed to 
the increasing political sophistication of India’s elec- 
torate. Even India’s poor and lower-caste groups 
gradually came to understand the power of the bal- 
lot Much to the dismay of the wielders of political 
power, India’s dispossessed no longer chose to vote 
in predictable patterns. Unsurprisingly, virtually 
every political party, regardless of political col- 
oration, came to rely on coercion to shape electoral 
outcomes. Such efforts were, for the most part, 
futile; thanks to India’s feisty and open press and 
the vigor of its newly mobilized electorate, little 
could be done to force particular electoral out- 
comes. 


THE POLITICAL AXIS SHIFTS 

The outcomes of the eleventh general election, 
which was held between late April and early May 
1996, reflect a number of profound sociopolitical 
shifts that have transformed the foundations of the 
Indian polity. One of these is the rise of a brand of 
muscular Indian nationalism with a strong majori- 
tarian component. Consequently, it was no surprise 
that the xenophobic and jingoistic Bharatiya Janata 
Party emerged as the largest party in parliament. In 
conjunction with its allies, the BJP managed to 
secure 195 seats in the 545-seat body. The organi- 
zational and ideological disarray of the Congress 
Party led to an electoral debacle: the former ruling 
party came in second, with 141 seats. But the shift 
in the axis of political power in the country is best 
reflected in the success of a range of regional par- 
ties. A loose agglomeration of these parties of the 
center-left coalesced under the banner of the 
National Front-Left Front, and managed to corner 
third place in parliament, with a combined 120 
seats. 

During the election campaign the pyp had sought 
to soften its antisecular image and had also appro- 
priated the “stability” card, an old Congress slogan. 
Like the Congress, the BJP argued that ıt alone was 
capable of providing “stable” governance. Further- 
more, it had attempted to exploit the shortcomings 
of the economic liberalization program that the 
Congress government of Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao had initiated in 1991. Specifically, the BJP 
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focused on the misgivings of the Indian lower mid- 
dle class, which has yet to benefit from the eco- 
nomic reform. Simultaneously, it pandered to the 
anxieties of medium-sized Indian businesses that 
fear the entry of foreign multinationals in a range 
of consumer goods industries. 

The Congress Party, battered by allegations of 
corruption, resorted to various populist strategies 
to garner votes. In the 1995-1996 budget, for exam- 
ple, the government increased spending on the 
rural poor, avoided tackling the contentious issue 
of labor law reform, and refused to liberalize con- 
sumer goods imports further. Yet these gestures 
proved inadequate to prevent the Congress from 
losing many of its traditional bases of support. Mus- 
lims had already deserted the Congress in the wake 
of the party’s failure to prevent the destruction of 
the Babri mosque by Hindu fanatics in December 
1992 and its subsequent inability to protect Mus- 
lim communities in the riots that followed. Simul- 
taneously, newly mobilized lower castes, who had 
once been staunch Congress supporters, left the 
party and turned to smaller caste-oriented parties, 
such as the Bahujan Samaj Party or the Samajwadi 
Party. These parties made explicitly caste-based 
appeals and successfully siphoned off a significant 
portion of the Congress vote in the populous states 
of northern India. 

The lack of skilled party leadership and the end 
of the Gandhi family mystique also cost the 
Congress dearly. Prime Minister Rao’s lackluster 
campaign style failed to inspire voters. Nor did his 
secretive and conniving political style, which had 
become his political conceit, serve him well. Fur- 
thermore, the Congress Party’s organization was in 
acute disrepair, and Rao did little or nothing to revi- 
talize its machinery. Most important, for 1diosyn- 
cratic reasons, he entered into a dubious electoral 
alliance with J. Jayalalitha, the chief minister of the 
key state of Tamil Nadu. The combined effects of 
these choices proved devastating for the Congress. 


COALITION RULE . 

The National Front-Left Front (NF-LF), which 
emerged to control the third largest bloc in parha- 
ment, cobbled together an unforeseen coalition of 
regionally based parties. This coalition was formed 
on the basis of the regional predominance of some 
of its members, such as the Communist Party of 
India-Marxist, which has long controlled the state 
of West Bengal. The nr-LF also attracted a signifi- 
cant share of the Muslim vote. According to an exit 
poll conducted by analysts from the New Delhi- ` 
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based Center for the Study of Developing Societies, 
48 percent of Muslim voters cast their ballots for 
the NF-LF coalition. 

Following constitutional guidelines, President 
Shankar Dayal Sharma asked the pyr and its allies, 
on the basis of their parliamentary plurality, to form 
the government. The Bjr’s term in office was short 
lived; it proved unable to tempt any regional par- 
ties, or any faction of the Congress, to forge a work- 
ing majority. On May 28, on the verge of losing a 
no-confidence vote, the BJP government resigned 
after only 12 days in office. With the Congress in 
disarray, the NF-LF cobbled together some 190 mem- 
bers and stepped forward to form a new govern- 
ment under the banner of the United Front. The 
Congress, until recently one of the principal adver- 
saries of the NF-LF, agreed to support the coalition 
in parliament. 

India’s experience with coalition governments 
has been far from exemplary. However, despite the 
prognostications of many political 
pundits, there is considerable likeli- 
hood that this coalition of 14 center- 
left parties will survive, if only because 
of the weakness of its competition. 
The Congress, the party that not only 
brought India its independence but 
also ruled it for the better part of four 
decades, may well be in its death 
throes. It has not held internal elec- 
tions in decades. Rao, the former 
prime minister and, until his recent 
resignation, the party's president, faces 
multiple charges of bribery and cor- 
ruption. Apart from having ushered in the tumul- 
tuous process of economic liberalization and 
promoting a degree of economic growth, the 
Congress can claim few accomplishments. In the 
May election its share of the popular vote plum- 
meted from an all-time high of 48.1 percent in 1984 
to 31 percent. As a consequence of its weak organi- 
zation, crippled leadership, and incoherent ideo- 
logical vision, it is in no position to withdraw its 
support and thus bring down the present govern- 
ment. Only when the party manages to restore a 
degree of internal coherence will it abandon the 
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des, was prepared to forge a parliamentary coalition 
with the P. Admittedly, the unwillingness of many 
parties to make common cause with the pyp at the 
national level may have not stemmed from enlight- 
ened motives: most simply feared the future elec- 
toral wrath of the highly mobilized lower castes and 
Muslims. The pjp'’s ability to mount any substantial 
challenge to this government depends in consider- 
able measure on the future of the Congress. If the 
Congress were to split apart, the ByP would be in a 
position to absorb a rump Congress and then seek 
to undermine the present regime. 

The coalitions political fortunes improved 
slightly in light of the results of the state assembly 
elections in early October in the critical, populous 
north Indian state of Uttar Pradesh. Despite 
widespread expectations of a BJP victory, the voters 
returned a deeply divided verdict. None of the three 
major contestants in Uttar Pradesh—the alliance 
between Congress and the Bahujan Samaj Party rep- 
resenting socially disadvantaged 
groups, the state-level coalition 
formed by the BJP and Fernandes’s 
Samata Party, or the low-caste Sama- 
jwadi Party—managed to win a clear- 
cut victory. Faced with this split 
electoral outcome, the central govern- 
ment in New Delhi chose to adminis- 
ter Uttar Pradesh at the federal level 
for a renewable six-month term. 

Apart from the external challenges 
that the United Front confronts, it has 
to contend with questions of internal 
ideological and political coherence. A 
number of fissures exist in the ideological corpus of 
the front. The motley 14-party coalition includes 
communists, former members of the Congress, and 
various regional parties. Managing the diverse array 
of interests and constituency demands within the 
coalition will be no easy task for the 63-year-old 
prime minister, H. D. Deve Gowda, a politician 
from the southern state of Karnataka with no 
national political experience. 

To its credit, the United Front did try to fashion a 
common platform just before assuming office. This 
“common minimum pro ” calls for growth with 





